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DISSERTATION 

CONCERNING THE 

m -r u - *" 

ORIGIN AND NATURE of DESPOTISM 

I N 

hindostan. 


G OVERNMENT derives its form from acci¬ 
dent; its fpirit and genius from the inherent man¬ 
ners of the people. The languor occafioned by the hot 
climate of India, inclines the native to indolence and 
cafe; and he thinks the evils of defpotifm lefs fevere than 
the labour of being free. Tranquillity is the chief object 
of his defires. His happinefs confifts in a mere abfence 
of mifery; and oppreffion mull degenerate into a folly, 
which defeats its own ends before he calls it by the name 

of iniuftice. Thefe phlegmatic fentiments the Inctan 
J carries 


Tlie climate 
and foil of 
India, 
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A DISSERTATION on the 

carries into his future Rate. He thinks it a mode of be¬ 
ing, in which paffion is loft, and every faculty of the 
foul iufpended, except the confeioufnefs of exiftence. 

Other motives of paftive obedience join ifiiie with the 
love of eafe. The fun, which enervates his body, pro¬ 
duces for him, in a manner ipontanecufly, the various 
fruits of the earth. He finds fubfiftence without much 
toil; he requires little covering but the fhade. The 
chill blaft of winter is unknown; the feafons are only 
marked by an arbitrary number of nights and days. 
Property being in fbme meafure unneceflary, becomes of 
little value; and men fubmit, without refiftance, to vio¬ 
lations of right, which may hurt but cannot deftroy 
them. Their religious inftitutions incline them to peace 
and fubmiffion. The vulgar live with the aufterity of 
philofophers, .as well as with the abftinence of-devotees. 
Averfe themfelves to the commiffion of crimes, they re- 
fent no injuries from others; and their low diet cools 
their temper to a degree which paffion cannot inflame. 

The fertility of the foil, which in other kingdoms 
Gonftitutcs the great profperity of the natives, was a 
fource of misfortune to the Indians. Notwithftanding 
their abftinence and indolence, they were in fome degree 
induftrious, and, in want of but few things themfelves, 

7 their 
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their own arts, and the natural productions of their 
country, rendered them opulent. Wealth accumulated, 
in the progrefs of time, upon their hands; and they 
became objects of depredation to the fierce nations of 
the northern'Afia. The facility of incurfion, among a 
peaceable and harmlefs race of men, encouraged con- 
queft.- The victors, inftead of carrying the fpoil into 
their native country, fat down where it had been found; 
and added the miniftration of the conquered to the 
other enjoyments of wealth. 


Afia, the feat of the greatefl: empires, has been al- 
ways the nurfe of the moft abjeCt flaves. The moun- flaver >’* 
tains of Perfia have not been able to flop the progrefs of 
the tide of defpotifm ; neither has it been frozen in its 
courfe through the plains of the northern Tartary, by 
the chill air of the North. But though defpotifm go- 
verns Afia, it appears in different countries under va- 
rious forms. The Arabs of the defart alone poffefs 
liberty, on account of the fterility of their foil. Inde¬ 
pendent of revolution and change, they fee, witn un¬ 
concern, empires falling and rifing around. They re¬ 
main unconquered by arms, by luxury, by corruption ; 
they alter not their language, they adhere to their 
cuftoms and manners, they retain their drefs. Their . 

whole property confifts of flocks and herds, o t icn 
1 tents 
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fpirit in the midft of the luxuries of India. When the 
monarch became voluptuous and degenerate, they fup* 
plied his place with fome hardy chieftain from the norths 
who communicated his own vigour to the great machine 
of the Rate. The empire was fupported by a fucceffion 
of abilities, rather than by an hereditary fucceffion of 
princes; and it was the countrymen, and not the pofte- 
rity of the iirft conquerors, who continued the domi+ 
niori of the Patans over India. 

ftotn that of The conqueft of India by the family of Timur, pro- 

the Moguls. x J J x 

cceded from the abilities of one man, and not from the 
effort of a nation. Baber himfelf was a ffranger in the 
country in which he reigned, before he penetrated be¬ 
yond the Indus. His troops confifted of foldiers of for¬ 
tune, from various countries; his officers were men 
who owed their rank to merit, not to fucceffion. The 
religion of Maho named, which they in common pro- 
feffed, and their obedience to one leader, were the only- 
ties which united the conquerors upon their arrival; and 
they were foon diffipated in the exteniive dominions 
which their arms fubdued. The character of the prince 
went down on the current of government; and the 
mild difpofftion of his fucceffors contributed to confirm 
the humane defpotifm which he had introduced into his 
conqueffs. 

A continued 
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A continued influx of ftrangers from the northern 
Alia, became neceffary for the fupport of princes who 
profefled a different faith with their fubje&s, in the vaft 
empire of India.. The army was recruited with fcldiers 
from different nations; the court was occupied by 
nobles from various kingdoms. The latter were fol¬ 
lowers of the Mahommedan religion. In the regula¬ 
tions and fpirit of the Coran, they loft their primary 
and charatferiftical ideas upon government; and the 
whole fyftem was formed and enlivened by the limited 
principles which Mahommed promulgated in the de¬ 
farts of Arabia. 


Caufe of that 
difference. 


The faith-of Mahommed is peculiarly calculated tor 
defpotifm; and it is one of the greateft caufes which 
muft fix for ever the duration of that fpecics of govern¬ 
ment in the Eaft. The legiflator furnifhes a proof of 
this pofition in his own condua. He derived his fuc- 
cefs from thefword, more than from his eloquence and 
addrefs. The, tyranny which he eftaBIifhed was of the 
moft extenfive kind. He enflaved the mind as well as 
the. body. The abrupt argument of the Iword brought 
conviaion, when perfuafion and deluflon railed, Heef- 
feaed a revolution and change in the human mind, as 
well as in ftates and empires; and the ambitions will 
continue to fupport a fyftem which lays its foundation 


from tfceix . 
religion* 


xiv A DISSERTATION on the 

on the paflive obedience of thofe whom Fortune has once 
placed beneath their power. 


DcJpolifm The unlimited power which Mahommedanifm gives 
to every man in his own family, habituates mankind to 
flavery. Every child is taught, from his infancy, to look 
upon his father as the abiolute difpofer of life and death. 
The number of wives and concubines which the more 
wealthy and powerful entertain, is a caufe of animofity 
and quarrel, which nothing but a fevere and unaccount¬ 
able power in the mafter of a family can reprefs. This 
private Ipecies. of dejfpotifm is, in miniature, the counter- 
p.u t of what prevails in the flate; and it has the fame 
efleet, in reducing all the paflions under the dominion 
ol fear. Jealoufy itfelf, that moft violent of the feelings 
o:, th^ ion], is curbed within the walls of the ha.ra.111 . 
The women may pine in fecret, but they muft clothe 
their features with cheerfulnefs when their lord appear*. 
Contumacy i$ productive of immediate punilhment. 
They are degraded, divorced, cliaflifed, and even fome- 
times put to death, according to the degree of their 
crime or obftinacy, or the wrath of the offended huf- 
band. No enquiry is made concerning their fate. Their 
friends may murmur; but the laws provide no redrefs* 

for no appeals to public juftice iffue forth from the ha- 
ram. 


Young 
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Young men, with their minds moulded to fubjedtion, 
become themfelves mailers of families in the courfe of 
time. Their power being confined within their own 
walls, they exercife in private, that defpotifm which they 
in public dread. But though they are freed from do- 
mcftic tyranny, they ftill continue Haves. Governors, 
magiftrates, and inferior officers, inverted with the 
power of the principal defpot, whole will is law to the 
empire, exercife their authority with rigour. The idea 
of paffive obedience is carried through every vein of the 
ftate. The machine connected in all its parts, by arbi¬ 
trary fway, is moved by the arrive fpirit of the prince; 
and the lenity or oppreffivenefs of government, in all its 
departments depends upon the natural difpofition of his 
mind. 

The law of compenfition for murder, authorifed by 
the Coran, is attended with pernicious effects. It de- 
prefles the fpirit of the poor; and encourages the rich in 
the unmanly paffion of revenge.^ The price of blood in 
India is not the third part of the value of a horfe. The 
innate principles of juftice and humanity are weakened, 
by thefe means; fecurity is taken from fociety, as rage 
may frequently get the better of the love of money. A 
religion which indulges individuals in a crime, at which 
the reft of mankind fhudder, leaves ample room for the 

6 cruelty 
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of the mafters 
of families. 


Law of cent' 
penfauon fo? 
murder* 
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cruelty of a prince. Accuftomed to fit in judgment on 
criminals, he becomes habituated to death. He miftakes 
paflion for juftice. His nod is condemnation; men are 
dragged to execution, with an abruptnefs which prevents 
fear. The incident has no confequence, but to imprefs 
terror on the guilty or fiifpected; and the fpedlators 
fcarcely heed a circumftance, which its frequency has 
made them to expe< 5 t. 

'Bathing. The frequent bathing inculcated by the Coran, has, 

by debilitating the body, a great effedt on the mind. 
Habit makes the warm bath a luxury of a bewitching 
kind. The women ipend whole days in water; and 
haften by it the approach of age. The indolence of the 
men, which induces them to follow every mode of pla¬ 
cid pleafure, recommends to them a pra&ice which Ma- 
hommed has made a tenet of religion. The prohibition 
of wine is alfo favourable to ddpotifm. It prevents that 
free communication of fentiment which awakens man¬ 
kind from a torpid indifference to their natural rights. 
They become cold, timid, cautious, referved and inte- 
refted ; Grangers to thofe warm paffions, and that cheer¬ 
ful elevation of mind, which render men in fomemca- 
fure honeft and fincere. In the Haft, there are no pub¬ 
lic places of meeting, no communications of fentiments, 
:no introduftion to private friendfftip. A fullennefs, and 

a love 
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a love of retirement prevail, which difunite mankind; 
and as all aflociations among men are prevented, the 
hands of government areftrengthened by the very virtue 
of temperance. 

The dodtrine of a rigid fate, or abfolute predeftina- f^ n deiUaa ' 
tion, which forms one of the principal tenets of the Ma- 
hommedan religion, has a great influence on the charac¬ 
ter and manners of men. When this opinion is adopt¬ 
ed as an article of faith, the neceflity of precaution is in¬ 
culcated in vain.- The fatalift begins an adiion becauie 
human nature is incapable of abfolute idlenels; but 
when a love of repole invites him, when an obflacle 
ariles before him to thwart his deligns, he has no motive 
for perfeverance. He waits for another day, perhaps 
for another month: he at laft trufts the whole to Provi¬ 
dence, and makes God the agent in his very crimes. 
Mifcarriage can be no difgrace where fuccefs depends 
not on abilities; and the general who Jofes a battle 
through his own puflllanimity, lays the blame upon 
Providence. 

The extenflve polygamy permitted by the law of Ma- Polygamy, 
hommed, has a fatal effedt on the minds of his follow¬ 
ers ; but it has its advantages as well as its defedts. The 
peculiar nature of the climate fubjedts women to dif- 

Vol. III. b ’ eafes, 
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Concealment 
of women. 
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cafes, and hurries them forward in a few years to age. 
One man retains his vigour beyond the common fuc- 
ceflion of three women through their prime; and the 
law for a multiplicity of wives is neceflary for the flip- 
port of the human race. But the cuftom weakens pa-* 
tefnal affe&ion ; for as a hufband cannot equally divide 
his regard among many women, the children of the fa¬ 
vourite will be preferred. Even thefe will not be much 
beloved. The lofs of a child is no misfortune; and 
the care of preferring it is leliened, by the opportunity 
which the number of his women furnifties to the father 
for begetting more. The child himfelf is mo Granger 
to this indifference ; and he fails in proportion in his 
duty. Belides, the jealoufy between mothers in the 
haram grows into hatred among their fons. The af- 
fedion between brothers is annihilated at home ; and 
when they iffue forth into the world, they carry their 
animofities into all the various tranfaction$ of life; 

Thefe religious tenets, which are fo favourable to 
defpotifm, are accompanied with fmgular opinions and 
cuftoms, which are ablolute enemies to freedom and in¬ 
dependence. The concealment of their women is fh- 
cred among the Mahommedans, Brothers cannot vifit 
them in private ; Grangers mu ft never fee them. This 
exccflive 'ealoufy is derived from various caufes. It 

^ " proceeds 
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proceeds from religion, which inculcates female rno- 
defty ; it arifes partly from tlie policy of government; 
it is derived from the nature of the climate, where con¬ 
tinence is a more arduous virtue than in the bleak re¬ 
gions of the north. Honour confifts in that which 

O 

men are moft folicitous to fecure. The chaftity of his 
wives is a point, without which the Afiatic muft not 
live. The defpot encourages the opinion ; as the pof- 
fefGon of the women of his moft powerful fubjedts is a 
fufficient pledge for their faith, when abfent in expedi¬ 
tion and war. 

When the governor of a province falls under the fuf- 
picion of difaffedtion for his prince, the firft ftep taken 
againft him, is an order iflued for fending his women to 
court. Even one of his wives, and Hie too not the beft 
beloved, will bind him to his allegiance. His obedi¬ 
ence to this mandate is the true teft of his defigns. If 
he inftantly obeys, all fufpicions vanifti ; if he hefitates 
a moment, he is declared a rebel. His aftedfion for 
the woman is not the pledge of his fidelity ; but his 
honour is, in her perfon, in the cuftody of his fove- 
reign. Women are fo {acred in India, that even the 
common foldiery leave them unmolefted in the midft of 
flaughter and devaluation. The haram is a fandtua- 
ry againft all the licentioufnefs of vidtory , and rui- 

b 2 fians, 
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fians, covered with the blood of a hufband, {brink back 
with confufion from the fecret apartments of his wives. 


on their 
maimers* 


j 


In the filence which attends defpotifm, every thing 
is dark and folemn. Juflice itfeli is executed with pri¬ 
vacy \ and fometimes a folitary gun, fired at midnight 
from the palace of the defpot, proclaims the work of 
death. Men indulge thernfelves itnder the veil of fe- 
crecy; and rejoice in their good fortune, when their 
pleafures can efcape the eye of their prince. Volup- 
tuoufnefs is, therefore, preferred to luxury. The en¬ 
joyment of the company of women is the chief object 
of life among the great j and when they retire into the 
fandtuary of the haram, they forget, in a variety of 
charms, their precarious fituation in the Rate. The 
necefiary privacy enhances the indulgence; and the ex¬ 
treme fenfibility, perhaps, peculiar to the natives of a 
hot climate, carries pleafure to an excefs which unmans 
the mind. Men are pofleffed of fomething which they 
are afraid to lofe j and defpotifm, which is founded on 
the principles of fear and indolence, derives {lability 
and permanency from the defedts and vices- of its 
{laves. 


Reflexions The feeds of defpotifm, which the nature of the cli¬ 
mate and iertihty of the foil had fovvn in India, were, 

># 
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as has been obferved, reared to perfect growth by the 
Mahommedan faith. When a people have been long 
fubjeCted to arbitrary power, their return to liberty is 
arduous and alinoft impoflible, Slavery, by the flrength 
of cuftorn, is blended with human nature \ and that 
undefined fomething, called Public Virtue, exifls no 
more. The fubjtd never thinks of reformation ; and 
the prince, who only has it in his power, will intro¬ 
duce no innovations to abridge his own authority. 
Were even the defpot poffefled of the enthufiafm of 
public fpirit, the people would revolt againft the intro¬ 
duction of freedom ; and revert to that form of govern¬ 
ment, which takes the trouble of regulation from their 
hands.. 


The Simplicity of defpotifm recommends it to an in¬ 
dolent and ignorant race of men. Its obvious impar¬ 
tiality, its prompt juftice, its immediate feverity againft 
crimes, dazzle the eyes of the fuperficial, and raife in 
their minds a veneration little fhort of idolatry for their 
prince. When he is aftive and determined in his mea- 
fures, the great machine moves with a velocity which 
throws vigour into the very extremities of the empire. 
PI is violence, and even his caprices, are virtues, where 
the waters mufl be always agitated to preferve their 

frefhnefs; and indolence and irrefolution can be his 
• only 


on the nature 






of defpoufm. 
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only ruinous vices. The fir ft indeed may injure the 
Rate; but by the latter it muft be undone. A fevere 
prince, by his jealoufy of his own authority, prevents die 
tyranny of others; and, though fierce and arbitrary in 
himfelf, the fubjed derives a benefit from his being the 
foie defpot. His rage falls heavy on the dignified flaves 
of his prefence; but the people efcape his fury in their 
diftance from his hand. 

The defpotic form of government is not, however, 
fo terrible in its nature, as men born in free countries are 
apt to imagine. Though no civil regulation can bind 
the prince, there is one great law, the ideas of mankind, 
with regard to right and wrong, by which he is bound® 
When he becomes an affaftin, he teaches others to ufe 
the dagger againft himfelf; and wanton a£ts of injuftice, 
often repeated, deftroy by degrees that opinion which is 
the foie foundation of his power. In the indifference of 
his fuhje&s for his perfon and government, he becomes 
liable to the confpiracies of courtiers, and the ambitious 
fchemes of his relations. He may have many flaves, 
but he can have no friends. His perfon is expofed to 
injury. A certainty of impunity may arm even cowards 
againft him; and thus, by his exceffive ardour for 
power, he with his authority lofes his Ufe. 


Defpotifm 
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Defpotifm appears in its moft engaging form, under ^£“ nder 
the Imperial houfe of Timur. The uncommon abilities 
of moft of the princes, with the mild and humane cha¬ 
racter of all, rendered Hindoftan the mbit flourifhing 
empire in the world during two complete centuries. 

The manly and generous' temper of Baber permitted not 
oppreflion to attend the victories of his fword. Hfe 
came with an intention to govern the nations whom he 
fubdued; and ielfifh motives joined ifliie with humani¬ 
ty in not only fparing, but protecting the vanquifhed. 

His invafion was no abrupt incurfion for plunder; and 
he thought the ufual income of the crown a fufficient 
reward for his toil. His nobles were gratified with the 
emoluments of government; and, from difpofition, an 
enemy to ufelels pomp and grandeur, he chofe that his 
treafinj fhould be gradually filled with the furplus of the 
revenue, than with the property of individuals, whom 
the fortune of war had placed beneath his power. Awed 
by his high character, the companions of his victories 
carried his mildnefs and ftridl equity through all the de¬ 
partments of government. The tyranny of the family 
of Lodi was forgotten; and the arts, which had been flip - 
prefled by a violent defpotifm, began to rear their heads, 
under the temperate dominion of Baber. 

Humaioon,., 
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^kbar. 
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Humaioon, though not equal in abilities to his father, 
carried all his mild virtues into the throne. He was vigi¬ 
lant and aCtivein the admintftration of juftice, he lc- 
cured property by his edicts; and, an enemy to rapacity 
himfelf* he puniihed the oppreflive avarice oi his depu¬ 
ties in the provinces. The troubles which diftuibed his 
reign were the effect of the ambition oi others; and his 
expulfion from the throne was lefs a misfortune to him 
than to his fubjedts. When he returned with victory, 
he left the mean paffion of revenge behind. He punifh- 
ed not his people for his own difafters; he feeined to 
forget the paft, in the profpeCt of doing future good. 
The nations of India felt, by the benefit received from 
his prefence, how much they had loft by his abfence. 
Though worn out under a fucceffion of tyrants, during 
his exile, Hindoftan began to revive when he re-mount¬ 
ed the throne. His fudden and unexpected death por¬ 
tended a ftorm, which was diflipated by the fplendid 
abilities and virtues of his fon. 

Akbar was poflefted of Baber’s intrepidity in war, of 
Humaioon s mildnefs in peace. Bold, manly, and en¬ 
terprising, he was an enemy to oppreftion; and he hated 
cruelty, as he was a ftranger to fear. In the more fplen¬ 
did bufinefs of the field, he forgot not the arts of peace. 

He * 
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He eftabliftied, byedicf, the right of the fubjed totranf- 
fer his property Without the confent of the crown, and 
by ordering a regifter of the fixed rents of the lands .to 
be kept in the courts of juftice in every diftrid, he took 
from his officers the power of oppreffing the people. 
Severe in his juftice, he never forgave extortion. He 
promoted juft complaints againft the fervants of the crown, 
by various proclamations. He encouraged trade, by an 
exemption of duties through the interior provinces; and 
by the invariable protcdion given to merchants of all 
nations. He regarded neither the religious opinions nor 
the countries of men: all who entered his dominions 
were his fubjeds,' and they had a right to his juftice. 
He.ifiued an edid which was afterward s revived by Au- 
rungzebe, that the rents fir on Id not be increafed upon 
thole who improved their lands, which wife regulation 
encouraged induftry, and became a fource of wealth to 
the ftate. 

Jchangire, though unfit for the field, trod in his fa¬ 
ther’s path in regulating the civil affairs of the ftate. 
Jmprefled with a high fenfe of the abilities of Akbar, 
he continued all his edicts in force; and he was the in¬ 
variable protedor of the people againft the rapacity and 
tyranny of his own officers. In his adminift ration of 
juftice, he was ferupulous, fevere, and exad; and it he 
Vol. III. C at 
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at any time gave a wrong decifion, it proceeded from a 
weaknefs rather than from a vice of the mind. 

His fon, Shaw Jehan, was poflefted of better parts, 
and was more attentive than Jehangire to the bufinefs of 
the fubje<ft. He was minutely acquainted with the Rate 
of the empire, and being free from that caprice and whim 
which threw a kind of difgrace on the authority of his 
father, he rendered his people happy by the gravity, 
juft ice, and foiemnity of his decifions. The empire 
flourifhed under his upright and able administration. 
Oppreflion was unknown from the officers of the crown, 
on account of the vigilance of the emperor; and the 
fcrid impartiality which he eftablifhed in the courts of 
jtiftice, di mini filed injuries between man and man. 

Aurungzebe, to whom bufinefs was amufement, add¬ 
ed the m oft extenfive knowledge of the affairs of the 
empire, to an-unremitting application. He made him- 
felf minutely acquainted with the revenue paid by eve¬ 
ry diftrieft, with the mode of proceeding in the inferior 
courts, and even with the character and difpofition of 
tne feveral judges. He ordered the regifter of the rents 
to be left open for the infpeeftion of all, that the people 
might diftinguiffi extortion from the juft demands of the 
crown. He commanded, that men verfed in the ufages 

' of 
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of the feveral courts, in the precepts of the Coran, and 
in the regulations eftablifhed by edicts, fhould attend at 
the public expence, and give their opinion to the poor 
in matters of litigation. He cftablifhed a mode of ap¬ 
peal beyond certain fums; and he difgraced judges for 
an error in judgment, and punijfhed them feverely for 
corruption and partiality. His activity kept the great 
machine of government in motion through all its mem¬ 
bers : his penetrating eye followed oppreffion to its molt 
lecret retreats, and his ftern juftice eftablilhed tranquil¬ 
lity, and fecured property over all his extenfive domi¬ 
nions. 

When Baber, at the head of his army, took pofTeflion 
of the dominions of the Imperial family of Lodi, he con¬ 
tinued to the crown the property of all the lands. 
The/e being annually rented out to the fubject, furniffi- 
ed thofe immenle revenues which fupported the une¬ 
qualled fplendor of his fucceflors in the throne. The 
property of individuals confifted, at farft, of moveables 
and money only; and the officers of the crown could 
not even dilpole of thefe by will, without the written 
conient of the prince. Time, however, wrought a 
change in things. The pollerity of Baber alienated, for 
particular fervices, eftates from the crown in perpetuity j 
and thefe defeended in fucceffion by will, or if the pro- 
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prietor died inteftate, by an equal division to his chil¬ 
dren, according to the law of the Coran. T his kind of 
property was alfo transferable by fa'le j and it nas been 
judged, that one third part of the empire was given 
away by this fpecies of grants from the crown. 

I 1 - ' * 

Thefe grants, however, were not always a fufficierrt 
fecurity againfl: the violence of the crown. Some of the 
emperors found thcmfelves obliged to refume many 
eftates by an edi&; and it muft be confefled, that poli¬ 
tical neceflity junified the meafure. Princes who con¬ 
tended for the empire were lavifh in their donations; 
and, had 'not an aft of refumption fometimes taken 
place, the revenue of the crown would, in procefs of 
time, have been annihilated. There was, however, a 
kind of equivalent given to the proprietors; a penfion 
was fettled upon thcmfelves, and their children were re¬ 
ceived into the fervice of the government. The wealth 
of the officers of the crown is, after their death, confi- 
dered as Imperial property ; but unfa it isimmenfc, it 
is never appropriated by the prince; and even in that 
cafe a proper provifion is made for the children, and 
they have, by an iftahlifhcd cuflom, a right to be em¬ 
ployed in feme of the departments of the Hate. The 
women of the deceafed receive annual penGons accord¬ 
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ing to their rank; and they may either live in widow¬ 
hood, or make new alliances by marriage. 

The Mogul fyftem of government admits of no here- 
ditary honours. Every man muft owe his preferment 
and rank to himfclf, and to the favour of his prince. 

High birth, however, was refpedted; and, to a per Ton 
of abilities, it was a great recommendation at the court 
of princes proud of their own noble origin. The ranks 
and degrees of nobility were for the moft part offi¬ 
cial, excepting thofe of the military kind. Judges, men 
of letters, and eminent merchants, have been frequently 
dignified with titles, and admitted into the circle of the 
principal nobles in tbe Imperial prefence. The nobies 
confifted of three orders. The Emirs, who were the 
firfi: officers of Rate, and the viceroys oi provinces ; tne 
Chans, who held high polls in the army; and the Ba¬ 
hadurs, who may in fome meafure be compared to our 
knights. The number of which thcfe three orders con- 
fifled was arbitrary, and each of them had peculiar pri¬ 
vileges in the empire, and a demand on the tefpedt of 
the undignified part of the fubjedts. 

The courfe of jjftice ran through the fame gratia- Form 
tioris, which the general reafon of mankind fieems to have 
eftabliffied in all countries fubjecl to regular govern¬ 
ments,- 
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incnts- The provinces were divided into dill nets ; in 
each of which a judges appointed by tne emperor, decid¬ 
ed in criminal as well as civil affairs. He pronounced 
judgment on capital offences, but his fentence was never 
put in execution without the conlent and warrant of 
the governor of the province. In difputes concerning 
property, there lay an appeal to the fupreme court, in 
which the viceroy prefided m perfon. Every province 
was, in miniature, a copy of the empire. Three princi¬ 
pal judges, with high titles of dignity, fat, with many 
affeflors, in the capital. They not only decided upon 
appeals, but fuits might originate before them. The 
emperor himfelf, in the prefence of his nobles, prefided 
almofl: every day in this court, which generally fat for 
two hours in the hall of public jurace. 

When the matter appeared clear, the prince, without 
much hefitation, pronounced judgment; when it was 
doubtful, witnefies were examined, and the opinion of 
the judges afked on the point of law. Should the fuit 
appear intricate, it was referred to the judgment of the 
court in their own common hall; but the fubjedt might 
appeal from their decifion to the emperor and his afTeffors 
in the chamber of audience. Thefe courts, both when 
the monarch was prefent and when he was abfent, were 
left open to the people. No judgment was ever pro- 
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nounced fecretly, except when the power of the delin¬ 
quent rendered a public trial dangerous to the Hate, 

k i I OnOtU J >. I ) i J r r' f t *■ 

The great officers of ffate, by a hind of prescription, 
formed a council which anfwers to our cabinet. The 
emperor afked their advice upon affairs of moment; he 
heard their fentiments, but nothing came ever to a vote. 
They were his advifers, but they had no controul on 
his power. He frequently called to this council men in 
inferior departments; and when the deliberation con¬ 
cerned any particular province, the nobles beft acquaint¬ 
ed with that part of the empire, were admitted into the 
cabinet. The offences of the fir ft rank of nobility 
came under the cognizance of this council, as well as 
other matters of ftate. They were a kind of jury, who 
found the matters of fadi, and the fovereign pronounced 
the fentence. He might, by his defpotic power, hTue 
out a warrant of death without their advice; but the 
known opinions of mankind on that fubjedb bound him 
like a law. 

jf* j j q j jjj ntiBii iK >inw<’ j 

To tbefe great lines of the government of the Moguls, 

forae reflexions may be joined. Conquefb made by 
incurfion, rather than by war, muff be retained by vio¬ 
lence. The fword, which obtained the empire, fupport- 
ed it under the houfe of Timur. Their fubjedts obeyed 

them 
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them from necefiity more than from choice; and the 
lenity of their adminiftration arofe more from the mild- 
nefs of their clifpoj.ition, than from the fpirit ol their re¬ 
gulations. The defpotic principles of the Tartars, in¬ 
grafted upon the Mahommedan tenets of religion, led to 
force; and feemed to recognize no obedience but that 
which proceeded from fear. This circumftance obliged 
the defpot to inveft his deputies in the provinces with a 
great part of his power; and when they left his capita], 
they only did not abfolutely rife from fubjedh into princes. 

This communication of power, though in fome mea- 
fure necefiary to command the people, became dangerous 
to the prince. The Imperial deputies began to lofe their 
allegiance in proportion to their tli(lance from the throne. 
The governors became, in fome meafure, independent, 
though they profeffed obedience to the Imperial edidts, 
A certain portion of the revenue was remitted to court; 
and the deputy, in a venal court, found frequently means 
to retain the favour of his prince, when he difobeyed his 
commands. Every idea of loyalty was, towards the 
decline of the empire, deftroyed among the people 
oi the diftant provinces. They heard of an emperor, 
as the fuperftitious hear of a guardian angel, whom 
they never behold. An indifference for his fate 
fucceeded to his want of power. A peafant, at the 
end o{ many months, was informed of a revolution 
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at Delhi. He ftopt cot his oxen, nor converted the 
plow fliare into a fword. He whittled unconcerned 
along his field; and enquired not, perhaps, concerning 
the name of the new prince. 

Notwithttanding this indifference in the inferior fort, of power, 
the emperor every day extended fymptoms of his fuperior 
power to the very extremities of his empire. His edicts 
were tranfmitted to every dittridl; they were publicly read, 
and regiftered in the courts of juftice. They became a 

fecurity to the people againft the impofitions of the go¬ 
vernor. An appeal lay from his decifions, by a petition 
to the emperor in the hall of audience. This dotftrine 
was inculcated by the edicts; and fome of the op- 
preffed took advantage of the promife of juftice which 
they contained. Their petitions, whenever they found 
acceis to the throne, were heard with the attention 
which a jealous prince pays to his own power-; and 
there are many inftances in which the governors of pro¬ 
vinces have been feverely punifbed for an adt of injuftice 
to a poor peaiant. Never to forgive oppreftions againft: 
the helplefs and low, was an eftablifhed maxim among 
all the princes of the houfe of Timur. 

The power of difpofing of the fucceffion naturally be- on the rule* 

i of 

longs to a defpot* During his life, his pleafure is the 

Vol. Ill, d , law. 
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law. When he dies -his authority ceafes; but the 
ftrength of cuftom has made his will, in favour*<£ any 
of lmfons, a fuperior title to primogeniture. The power 
is, in feme meafure, neceflary. A prince having an in¬ 
dependent right of fuccepon to the throne, might be 
very troublefome to his father in an empire etiablifhed 
on the principles which we have defcribed. The weight 
which he might derive from his hopes, would clog the 
wheels of government, which, under a lyRem of def- 
potifm, can admit of no delays, no pbftrudtions, no di¬ 
vided or limited power. Perional abilities, under fuch 
a fyftem, are more neceflary than under eftablithed 
laws. A weak prince brings more calamities than a ci¬ 
vil war. A minority is dreadful; and it can fcarce ex- 
id, where the voice of the prince is the living law, whicli 
moves the whole machine of the ftate. 

Neceflity frequently excufes, in the eyes of mankind, 
the worft of crimes. A prince of abilities, who mounts 
a throne in the Eaft by the excluflon of an elder brother, 
efcapes the deteftation of his fubjedts from the good 
which they hope to derive from his fuperior parts. Even 
fratricide lofes its name in felf-prefervation, combined 
with the public good. The greatnefs of the crime is 
eelipfed by the greatnefs or the object. Succefs is a di¬ 
vine decifion; and the ftate gives up the lives of the un¬ 
happy 
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happy fuflerers, as a facriflce to its own repofe. To be 
born a prince, is therefore a misfortune of the worfl and 
nioft embarrafllng kind. He muft die by clemency, or 
wade through the blood of his family to fafety and em¬ 
pire. 

The Hindoos, or the followers of the Brahmin faith, 
are in number far fuperior to the Mahommedans in Hin- 
doflan. The fyflem of religion which they profefs, is 
only perfe&ly known in the effect which it has upon the. 
manners of the people. Mild, humane, obedient, and 
induftrious, they are of all nations on earth the moft 
eafily conquered and governed. 1 heir government, 
like that of all the inhabitants of Afia, is defpotic; 
it is, in fuch a manner, tempered by'the virtuous prin¬ 
ciples inculcated by their religion, that it feems mild¬ 
er than the moft limited monarchy in Europe. Some 
of the reigning princes trace their families, with ciear- 
nefs, above four thoufand years; many of them, in a. 
dubious manner, from the dark period which we place 
beyond the flood. Revolution and change are things- 
unknown; and aflaflinations and confpiracies never, 
exift. 

Penal laws are fcarce known among the Hindoos; 
for their motives to bad a&ions are .few. Temperate in 
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their living, and delicate in their conftitutions, their paf- 
fions are calm, and they have no objedt but that of liv¬ 
ing with comfort and eafe. Timid and fubmiflive, from 
the coldnefsof a vegetable diet, they have a natural ab¬ 
horrence to blood. Induftrious and frugal, they poflefs 
wealth which they never ufe, Thofe countries, governed 
by native princes, which lay beyond the devaluations of 
the Mahommedans, are rich, and cultivated to the high- 
eft degree. Their governors encourage induftry and 
commerce; and it is to the ingenuity of the Hindoos, 
we owe all the fine manufactures in the Eaft. During: 
the empire of the Moguls, the trade of India was carried 
on by the followers of Brahma. The bankers, fcribes, 
and managers of finance were native Hindoos, and the 
wifeft princes of the family of Timur protected and en¬ 
couraged fuch peaceable and ufeful fubjedb,. 


Hindoo go¬ 
vernment* 


The nation of the Mahrattors, though chiefly com- 
pofed of Rajaputs, or that tribe of Indians whofe chief 
bufiuefs is war, retain the mildnefs of their countrymen 
in their domeftic government. When their armies car¬ 
ry deftruaion and death into the territories of Mahom¬ 
medans, all is quiet, happy, and regular at home. No 
robbery is to be dreaded, no impofition.or obftrudUon 
from the officers of government, no protection necefia- 
ry but the (hade. To be a ftranger is a fu flic lent fecu- 

rity. 
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rity. Provisions are furnifhed by hofpitality; and when 
a peafant is afked for water, he runs with great alacrity, 
and fetches milk* This is no ideal pidfure of happinefs. 
The Author of the Diilertation, who travelled lately into 
the country of the Mahrattors, avers, from experience, 
the truth of his observations. But the Mahrattors, who 
have been reprefented as barbarians, are a great and 
rifing people, fubjedt to a regular government,, the prim- 
eiples of which are founded on virtue. 
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Prolperity and Splendor. 


STATE OF BENGAL UNDER THE MOGULS. 

Preliminary Obfcreations, 

T HE affairs of India, though long of great im¬ 
portance to this kingdom, have only very lately 
become obje&s of public attention. Fails coming 
from afar made little impreffion: their novelty could 
not rouze, nor their variety amufe the mind. With a 
felf-denial uncommon in a fpirited nation, we heard, 
without emotion, of the great actions of fome of out 
countrymen; and, if we lUtened to any detail or oppref- 
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lions committed by others, it was with a phlegmatic 
indifference, unworthy of our boafted humanity. A 
general diftafte for the fubje£fc prevailed 5 an age, marked 
with revolution and change, feemed ready to pafs away, 
without being fenfible of events which will render it 
important in the eyes of pofterity. 

,Sth?i° fthe T * ie current °f public opinion has, at length, taken 
another direction. Men are rouzed into attention, with 
regard to a fubje& which concerns the welfare of the 
ftate. They begin to decide, in their own minds, upon 
affairs which ftand in need of the interpoiition of the 
nation; and they {hew an inclination to be informed, as 
well as a willingnefs to correbt miftakes and to redrefs 
grievances. This confederation has induced the author 
of the following obfervations, to fubmit them, with all 
due deference, to the public. He has been, for years, a 
blent fpe&ator of the tranfadions of the Britifh na¬ 
tion in the Eaft; and it is, from the means of informa¬ 
tion which he has poffeffed, that he hopes to give 
fomething new to the world. With hands guildefs of 
' ra P ine an d depredation, he affumes the pen without 

prejudice, and he will ufe it with all decent freedom 
without fear. 

, TllC em P ire of Hindoos over all India, came 
down from the darkeft and moll remote antiquity, 

to 
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to the 170th year before the Chriftian sera, when it was 
dilfolved by civil difcord and war. Bengal, like many 
other provinces, ftarted up into an independent king¬ 
dom, and was governed by fucceiTive dynafties of Rajas, 
who chiefly redded at the now deferted capital of Ghor. 

Under thefe princes, it continued a powerful and opu¬ 
lent kingdom, to the beginning of the thirteenth cen¬ 
tury, when it was firft invaded by the Mahommedans, 
under a prince of the race of Chillagi, who poflHIed the 
countries near the fource of the Oxus. The name of 
this Tartar invader was Eas-ul-dien; but he was foon 
after reduced to fubjedion by Altumfh, the Patan em¬ 
peror of Delhi, who formed Bengal into a province, 
governed by a lieutenant, who derived his authority 
from the conqueror. 

Bengal, during the dominion of the Patans in India, ofthe various 
was frequently fubjed to revolution and change. When 
a prince of abilities fat on the throne of Delhi, it held 
of the empire; when the emperor was weak, it became 
an independent fovereignty under its governor. When 
the valour and conduct of Baber put an end to the 
government of the Patans at Delhi, fome of that race 
remained untouched in Bengal. The misfortunes of 
Huinaioon, in the beginning of his reign, not only 
prevented him from .extending the conquers of his 
father, but deprived him even of the throne which Baber 
Vol. III. e had 
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had acquired; and death followed too foon,upon his re¬ 
turn, to permit him to reduce the wealthy kingdom of 
Bengal by his .arms. The glory of this conqueft was 
referred for his fon, the illuftrious Akbar, who, by the 
expulfion of Daood, the. laft king of Bengal of the 
Patau race, annexed it in the year 1574 to kis empire. 
Viceroys from Delhi governed the kingdom, from that 
period, till the debility of Mahommed Shaw gave fcope 
to the ufurpation of Allverdi j and now, by a wonder¬ 
ful revolution of fortune, the fovereigns of that diftant 
province are created by the deputies of the Eaft India 
company. 

«fBengal. To give an enlarged idea of the fubject, it may not 

be improper to enquire into the mode of government, 
which the Moguls eftablifhed in the important province 
of Bengal. To impofe nothing merely ipeculative 
upon the public, the Writer of the Differtation has en¬ 
deavoured to derive his information from undoubted 
authority. He has, therefore, tranflated and annexed 
to his work, the comtniffions granted by the court of 
Delhi to its principal officers in the provinces: From 
which it will appear, that the defpotifm of the houfe of 
Timur was circumfcribed by eftablifhed forms and re¬ 
gulations, which greatly tempered the rigid feverity of 
that form of government.. 
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Various Tenures under the Moguls . 

'fc» 

rp H E Mogul Tartars, when they conquered India, 

A carried a fyftem of neceffary policy through the 
countries which their arms had fubdued. Inftead Moguls, 
of feizing the lands of the vanquifhed, they con¬ 
firmed them in their poffeflions. The number of the 
conquerors bearing no proportion to the conquered, 
felf-prefervation obliged the firft to adhere together, and 
to hold the fword in their hands. Had they attempted 
to fettle in different provinces, they would have foon 
ceafed to be a people; and their power wotild have 
been broken by feparation. They retained, therefore, 
their military charaaer; and, when they reduced a 
province, they made the taxes paid to former princes, the 
invariable rule of their imports. The people changed 
their lords, but if their government fuffered any 
change, it was in the fubftitution of a milder defpotifm, 
in the place of the fierce tyranny of the Patans. 

Many of the Rajas, or indigenous Indian princes, had, ™»«uy 
from the firft eftablifhmcnt of the Mahommedans in 
India, been permitted to retain a great part of their 
ancient porteffions, which they continued to govern by 
their own laws, without any appeal from their jurifdio- 
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tion to the courts of juifice eftablifhed by Imperia 
commifiions. The only mark of homage paid by the 
Rajas, was a certain annual tribute. The houfe of 
Timur, no lefs remarkable for their prudence than for 
their clemency and juftice, never encroached upon the 
privileges of the tributary princes. They found, that 
though the Rajas paid not to the crown above half the 
fum raifed upon the fubjed, their policy, induftry, 
and good government, were fo much fuperior to 
thofe of the Moguls, that the countries which they 
poflefled, yielded as much in proportion to their ex¬ 
tent, as thofe which they had farmed out to Zemin¬ 
dars of their own nation and faith. In the two provinces 
which the Britilh nation now poflefs, and which, for the 
future, we will diftinguifh by the general name of Ben¬ 
gal, many diftrids of greater extent than any county in 
Britain, are Bill poffefled by the aboriginal Rajas. But 
we are more rigid than the Moguls; we have encroached 
on their privileges, and annihilated their power. Dur¬ 
ing the domination of the houfe of Timur, one fourth 
of Bengal was fubjed to thefe hereditary lords. 

The divifion of the province which was more im¬ 
mediately under the Mahommedan government, was 
parcelled out into extenfive diftrids, called Chucklas, 
refembling, infome meafure, our counties; and into letter 

divifions,. 
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divilions, like our ancient tithings. Thefe were lett to 
Zemindars, or farmers of the Imperial rents, who fome- 
times poflefled a whole diftridl, or Chuckla; as the Zemin¬ 
dar of Purnea, who affirmed the ftyle and rtate of a 
Nabob, though only a farmer of the revenue, under the 
unfortunate Surage-ul-Dowla. The court of Delhi, 
under the bell princes, was venal. A fum of money, 
fecretly and properly applied, often feeured the poffef- 
lion of his office to the Zemindar during life; and he 
even was fometimes enabled to tranfmit it to his heirs, 
till, by length of time, they were, in fome meafure, 
confidered as lords of their refpedtive did rid! s. 

The farmers, however, had no leafe from the crown 
of the lands over which they prefided. Their authority 
for cohering the rents from the inferior tenants, was 
derived from a written agreement, for a certain annual 
fum to be paid to the treafury, exclulive of the Imperial 
taxes. To prevent impofition on the poorer tort, in 
every diftridt there was eftablifbed a regirter, in which 
the rents and imports upon every village and farm were 
entered, and open to the infpeftion of all. The regi- 
ftered rents and imports were collected by the Ororie of 
the diftridt, who was ertablifhed in his office by an 
Imperial commiffion. He was accountable for the 
whole, even to the laft Dam, as the commiffion ex- 
prefles it, to the Fotadar or treafurer of the diftridt, who 

paid 
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paid them into the hands of the Dewan, or receiver- 
general of the Imperial revenues in the province. 

The lights or dues of the Dewanny, or the reve¬ 
nue paid to the crown, did not amount to above hall 
the film raifed upon the fubjedt by the great farmers. 
Thefe were, Irom time to time, permitted to raife the 
rents upon the inferior tenants., in proportion to the 
general improvement of the lands. The furplus, 
which was known to government from the public re- 
gillers of the diftri&s, was, in part, allowed to the gene¬ 
ral farmers, for the purpofe of building houfes for the 
hufbandmen, for furnifhing them with implements of 
agriculture, for embanking to prevent inundations, for 
making refervoirs of water for the dry feafon; and, in 
general, for all expences attending the improvement 
and cultivation of the lands; which otherwise would 
have rendered the accounts of government intricate and 
perplexed. 

The great farmers, however, were not permitted to 
opprefs the tenants with exorbitant rents; neither was 
it their intereft to extort from the hulbandmen fums 
which would render them incapable of cultivating their 
lands, and of living comfortably upon the fruits of their 
toil. In the Imperial officers of the revenue, the pocr 

had 
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had friends, and the Zemindar fpies upon his conduii. 

They were fuch checks upon him, that he could con¬ 
ceal nothing from their obfervation. They transmitted 
monthly accounts of his tranfadions to court. If the 
tenants were able, without oppreffion, to pay the ad¬ 
ditional rent, the demands of the crown rofe at the ex¬ 
piration of the year upon the farmer, in proportion to 
the new impoft ; if they were found incapable of bear¬ 
ing the burden, the Zemindar was turned out of his 
office for his avarice and imprudence*. 

\ 

A double revenue, it appears from what has been a double 

revenue* 

already obferved, rofe to the crown from the lands; the 
ancient rent, eftablifhed at the conqueft of India by the 
Moguls, and the fums which proceeded from the an¬ 
nual contracts with the great farmers. The viceroy of 
the province was veiled with the power of letting the 
lands; and he was obliged to tranfmit to the receiver- 
general a record of the fums payable by each Zemindar. 

The caufe of this mode of raffing the revenue is ob¬ 
vious. The detail of accounts, the making of con¬ 
trails with the inferior tenants, would have rendered 
the buflnefs of government too minute and too expen- 
five; and to have permitted the general farmers to 
manage their diftriils without either check or controul, 
would have given birth to feenes of oppreffion, 

which 
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Various Ze¬ 
mindars. 


which Fate had referved for an unfortunate people, to 
our times. The Mogul empire is now no more; and 
the iervants of the fteeft nation upon earth have left the 
body of the people to the mercy of the Zemindars, 

The general farmers of diftri&s were not the only 
perfons known by the name of Zemindars. Men, who 
poftefted eftates for life, and fometimes in perpetuity, 
free from all taxation, bv virtue of Imperial grants, were 
diftinguifhed by the fame title. Thefe grants were 
generally given to learned and religious men, to fa¬ 
vourite Iervants at court, to foldiers who had deferved 
Well of their prince, and they were refpedted by fucceed- 
ing emperors, and feldom revoked. One fixth-part of 
the lands in Bengal had been conferred) in perpetuity, 
by different princes, on their favourites and adherents. 
Many of thefe eftates have fallen into the Eaft India 
Company, from a failure of heirs; and others daily fall, 
as the property is not transferable by fale. A minute 
enquiry might greatly increafe our revenue. Many 
grants faid to be derived from the emperor, are only 
from the governors of the province; many are in the 
pofteftion of men who cannot trace their blood to the 
original proprietors. A fucceffion of revolutions has 
rolled one part of Bengal upon the other; and it is 
not hitherto fettled from confufion. 


Lands 
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Lands were held by a tenure lefs permanent, of the Different 
emperors of Hindoftan. A firman or Imperial man¬ 
date, called by the name of Jagieer, was ifiued fre¬ 
quently to particular men. This fpecies of grant was 
for no term of years. It was given through favour, 
and revocable at pleafure. When any perfon was 
raifed to the rank of an Omrab, it was an eftablifhed 
rule to confer upon him an eftatc, for the fupport of 
his dignity. This, however, was nothing more than an 
aflignment on the revenues of the crown, ariffng from 
a fpecified tra<ff of land in a diftridt, named in the 
body of the grant. The grantee had no bufinels 
with the tenants, as he never refided on the eftate 
allotted for his fubfiftence. He feot his agent every 
feafon to the public officers of the diftrid; and his 
receipt to them, for his allowance, was received by the 
Dewan, as a part of the Imperial revenue. No con¬ 
ditions of fcrvice, none for the maintenance of troops, 
was annexed to this grant. Thefe are the fables of 
men who carried the feudal ideas of Europe into their 
relation of the ftate of India. The armies of the em¬ 
pire were paid out of the public treafury. Every pro¬ 
vince had its particular eflablifhment of troops, which 
the governors were impowered to augment in times of 
rebellion and commotion. 
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During the dornination of the houfeof Pimm, th^re 
was no transferable landed property in Hin do flan ; 
excepting gardens, orchards, houses, and fome fmull 
portions of ground, in the environs of great cities, ior 
which merchants and wealthy tradefmen had obtained 
particular grants, diftinguifhed hy the name of Pastas. 
This "fpecies of property was repeatedly fecured by ge- 
neral edicts, for the. encouragement of building, for the 
accommodation ol citizens, and the improvement of 
towns* Grants of this kind did not always proceed 
from the crown.- The governors of provinces were im- 
powered to ilfue Pottas, under certain limitations and 
reftriCtions: the principal one of which was, that the 
ufual rent of the ground fhould be paid regularly 
by the proprietor, to the collectors of the Imperial re¬ 
venue. 

Tenures of other various kinds were common in 
Bengal, as well as in the other provinces of the' empire* 
An alignment was frequently granted, upon a fpecified 
trad; of land, for the dilcharge of a certain fum ; and 
when the fum was paid, the alignment expired. Par¬ 
ticular farms were burthened with penfions, called Al- 
tumga, to holy men and their defendants, without 
their ever having any concern in the management of the 
lands. The defpot referved the people entire to himfelf, 

and 
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and cdablidicd hts power by preventing opprefhnn. 

Certain impofts were aUo* appropriated for the main¬ 
tenance of Mullas or priefls, for the fupport of places of 
worfhip, public fchools, inns, highways, and bridges. 

Thdc impofts were laid by the receiver-general oi the 
revenue, upon the different huiWkaen, in proportion 
to the rent which they paid; and the tax was diiffn- 
guifhedby the name of the impofftions of the Dewan. 

Civil Officers and Courts of Jufttce. 

T-N dates fubjea to defpotifm, the legislative, the ju- De^dftk 
ifc dicial and executive power are veiled in the prince. 

TJe is the a£Hve principle which exifts in tlic centei or 
the machine, and gives life and motion to all its parts. 

■His authority and con/equence, however, depend, m. a 
great meafhre, on the degreee in which he conn mini- 
cates his power to his officers. If he gives them ail his 
authority, the reverence for his perfon is loft in the 
fplendor of his deputies. If he beftows only a fraall 
part of his power on his fervants, that terror, which 
is the foundation of his government, is removed 
from the minds of his fubjetfts j and a door is .opened 
for commotion, licentiouinefs, and crimes. 1 nt 
emperors of India, of the houfe of Timur, had, for 
two centuries, the good fortune to clothe their officers 
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with that happy medium of authority which was Ef¬ 
ficient to govern, without the power of oppreffing the 
body of the people. 

^suL tbs The delpotifm of Hindoftan, it ought to be obferved, 
was never a government of mere caprice and whim, 
The Mahommedans carried into their conqueftsa code of 
laws which circumfcribed the will of the prince. The 
principles and precepts of the Coran, with the com¬ 
mentaries upon that book, form an ample body of laws* 
which the houfe of Timur always obferved; and the 
practice of ages had rendered fome ancient ufages and 
edifts fo facred in the eyes of the people, that no pru¬ 
dent monarch would chufe to violate either by a wan¬ 
ton a£t of power. It was, befides, the policy of the 
prince, to protect the people from the oppreilivenels of 
his fervants. Rebellion fprung always from the great* 
and it was neceftary for him to fecure a party againft 
their ambition, among the low. 

iinft 4 -i ^ Tr r rr<€J «.j • 

Nabob, The Imperial governor of a province, known by the 

corrupted name of Nabob, in the Eaft as well as in 
Europe, was an officer of high dignity and authority; 
but his power, though great, was far from being un- 
limitea arid - beyond controul, ITe - conferred titles 
-below the ratjK ol an Omrah j he was permitted to 

grant 
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grant eftates till they fhould be confirmed by the crown. 

He appointed and difirufied at pleafure all officers both 
civil and military, excepting a few, whom we ffiall 
have occafion to mention,, who a£led by commiflion, 
under the Teal of the empire; and fome of thefe, ppon 
milbehaviour, he could fufpend till the emperor's 
pleafure was known. He let the lands to the general 
farmers, in conjunction with the Dewan; but he bore 
no part in the collection of the revenue, but by aiding 
the Imperial officers with the military power. The 
Omrahs, who ferved under him in the army, having 
generally, on account of the convenience, their al¬ 
lowance from the emperor on the rents ot the province, 
he had the power, lor dilobedience or notorious crimes, 
to fufpend them from, their Jagieers, until he fhould 
receive an anfiver from court, where the difpute was 
examined in the cabinet. In matters of jufliec, there, 
relied an appeal to his tribunal, from the Cazi or chief- 
juftice, though he feldom chofe to reverfe the decrees-of 
that judge. Difputes where property was not concerned, 
and where the eftablifhed laws had made no provision, 
were fettled by his authority; but he was inftruCte t d T at 
his peril not to turn the fubjeCts of the empire out ,of 
the lands, tenements, or houfes,. which.they t-hem- 
felves- either poffefied or built, or which defended jto 
them from their anceftors.. 

The.. 
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The Dewan Ms the officer next in ffigrfity to the 
viceroy, in the province. He derived his commiffion 
from the emperor, as receiver-general of the revenue, 
Hi's office was altogether confined to the adminifha- 
tiori and collection of the Imperial rents and taxes. 
He correfponded with the mihifler; he audited the 
accounts of the governor; and as he had entire to 
himfelf the charge and difpofal of the public money, 
he might, for good reafons, refufe to difeharge any 
extraordinary and unprecedented expences; or to ifiue 
out pay to new troops, raifed without apparent ne- 
ceffity. He prefided in the office called Dafter Ali, 
or over all the Mutafiddies, or clerks ot the cheque; 
the Canongoes or public regifters; Crories; or col¬ 
lectors of the larger diftriCk; Fufiidars, or collectors 
of the lefler diftriCis; Fotadars, ©r - trea hirers; Chow- 
dries, or chiefs of diftriCts; Muckiiddums, or head-men 
of villages; and in general over all the officers of the 
Imperial revenue. 

The Crone of every Pergunna or larger cliftriCt, de¬ 
rived his commiffion from the emperor. His office, 
though in miniature, was the exaCt counterpart of the 
Dewan; being the receiver-^g^neral of the county, if 
the name may be ufed, as the former was of the whole 
province. He was immediately accountable to the 
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Dewan, in whole office he paffied his accounts. He 
produced the receipts of the Fotadar or treafurer of the 
Pergunna or diftrid, for the fums which he had paid 
into that officer’s hands, from the collections made by 
the Fufildars, who, in the fubdivifions of the Pergunna, 
held offices, each of which was a counterpart of his 
own. 

The Carcunofthe larger diftrids was an officer com- 
miffioned by the emperor, to fettle all matters and dis¬ 
putes between the tenants and the officers of the reve¬ 
nue, and to preferve the ancient ufages of the Pergun¬ 
na. He was alfo a kind offpy upon all their private 
as well as public tranfadions; he audited their accounts 
publicly, tranfmitting copies of them monthly to court, 
attefted by the Sheickdars, Chowdries, and Canon- 
goes of the diftrid. The/e accounts being entered 
with great regularity in the viiier’s office at Delhi, the 
emperor had an immediate view of the colledions in the 
province, before the general accounts of the Dewanny 
Were adjufted; and this was alfo a great check upon the 

office of the Dewan. 

.. 

The view already prefented of the mode of colleding and otfrejF 

, # r j officers, 

tliei Imperial revenue, renders it urrneceftary to descend 
through all the inferior offices in the department of the 
< - <**<£■ -receiver- 
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receiver-general. The revenues, it in-uft be obferved, 
were never tranfmitted entire to the Imperial treafury in 
the capital of the province, much iefs into that of the 
empire. The expences incurred in every difbrict were 
deduced from the receipts of the Fotadar or treafurer 
of the diftrid; and the difburfements of the province in 
general from thofe of the Devvan. The furplus alone, 
which was more or Iefs according to accident, found its 
way to the Imperial exchequer. The efiimates of the 
Imperial revenues are, therefore, not the fums received 
in the exchequer at Delhi, but the grofs collodions in 
every province. , _ ; . . 

The courts of juflice in Bengal, diffinguijfihed by the 
general name of Cutcherries, were of various kinds. 
They generally received their defignation from the 
officer who preflded in each, or within whole jurifdic- 
tion they were comprehended. The Author of the 
Enquiry is not fully informed concerning the powers 
of the different judges, or the mode of proceeding in 
their courts. There arofe a chain of appeal from the 
lovveft to the higlieft. An a&ion might be removed 
from any of the courts below before the Cazi of the 
province, commonly called Daroga Adalit, or chief- 
juftice; and from him there lay an appeal to the tribu¬ 
nal of the viceroy. n . 
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Inferior judges were appointed by an Imperial judges, 
commiffion, in every large diftrid, and in every con- 
fiderable city, with whom appeals relied, from the 
courts in the country, and from the decifions of Cut- 
wals, or mayors of towns. Thele Cazis, or judges, 
were veiled with power to fummon before them all 
perfons, to examine records, public regifters, grants, 
and witneffes. They were, at their peril, to pafs judg¬ 
ment impartially, according to the laws of the Coran, 
and the canons and regulations or the empire, i hey 
were impowered to make and difiolve marriages, to 
execute contracts of every kind between individuals, 
to inffiift punilhments, which did not extend to 
either life or limb. They took cognizance of ah. riots, 
diforders, and tumults ■, and they were denominated the • 
general guardians of the morals of the people. They 
were provided with an eftabfilhment of clerks, regiflers, 
and officers of the court. They palled judgment in 
a fummary manner, and their legal fees were one fourth 
of the matter in dlfpute, equally levied upon the plain¬ 
tiff- and defendant. This regulation was intended to 
prevent vexatious law-fuits, as well astq bring them 
to a fpeedy iffue. During the vigour of the Mogul 
empire, capital punilhments were hardly known in India* 

When a crime vvhich merited death was committed, 
the CazI, after a full proof of the fa£t, v by witneHes, 

You m. g pronounced 
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pronounced ientence againft the guilty perfon; but, 
without the confirmation of the viceroy, it could not 
be put in execution. Though the empire fometimes 
abounded with treafon, it was never punifhed but in 
the field. * V ■ 


Inferior 

oncers. 


In each fubdtvifion of the Pergunna or diftridl, fub- 
jedt to the jurifdidlion of the Cazior judge, there was an 
inferior officer called a Chowdri, fimilar to our juftice 
of the peace. Every village had its chief-man, who 
was the conftable of his own department. A Fogedar 
was, properly /peaking, the commander of the troops, 
in every military ftation. He fometimes farmed the 
lands in the neighbourhood; and being the imme¬ 
diate reprefentative of the viceroy, he was confidered 
as the principal officer in his diftria. But he 
did not fit in judgment, the civil being always kept 
diftindt from the military department, under the go¬ 
vernment of the Moguls, as long as it i*etained its 
vigour. The Zemindars or general farmers, were fome¬ 
times entrufted with the command of the troops in 
their own diftri&s; but in their courts they decided 
only upon trivial difputes between the inferior huf- 
bandmen.—Such was the government of Bengal, under 
the empire of the houfe of Timur. 
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Revenue and Commerce. 

A Brief, but it is hoped a comprehensive, idea being 
^ given, in the preceding fedion, of the government 
of Bengal under the Imperial houfe of Timur, the Au¬ 
thor of the Enquiry will proceed, to explain the Revenues 
and Commerce of that once flourishing and opulent 
kingdom. In the reign of the emperor Jehangire, the 
revenues of the provinces of Bengal and Behar, both 
which, for the fake of brevity, we comprehend under the 
name of the former, amounted to £ 2,796,719 13 2 


Revenue of 
Bengal and 
Behar. 


Under his grandfon Aurungzebe 

they encreafed to - 2,911,866 7 6 


Mahommed Shuflia, who wrote an abridgment of the 
Hiftory of the Empire, from the death of the iJluftrious 
Akbar to the fatal invafion of Nadir Shaw, where he 
mentions the provinces which revolted during the in¬ 
dolent reign of Mahommed Shaw, eftimates the reve¬ 
nues of Bengal at fixty crores of Dams, or one crore apd 
fifty lacks of roupees, which fum is equal to £ 1 ,8 7 5,000 
The revenues of Behar, according to the 
fame writer, amounted to forty-five 
crores of Dams, or - - - - 1,406,250 

£. 3,281,250 

g 2 - It: 




id 

Inereafc un¬ 
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Delhi 
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It appeal’s, from the above calculation, that the reve¬ 
nues of Bengal had been gradually.increafing, in the 
progrefs of the empire, through time. They continued 
ftill to increafe, under the revolted Nabobs, fome of 
whom brought into their treafury four millions of our 
money, but not without diftrefllng the fubjeft, and 
plundering him of a part of his wealth. It may be ne- 
ceflary to repeat an ob/ervation, already made, that not 
above half the fum raifed upon the people came into 
the coffers of government. , The exadt fum tranfmitted 
annually to Delhi, before the diflolution of the empire, 
is noteafy to afeertain; but we can form fome judgment 
of the amount, from the ruinous policy of the Imperial 
court, when its ancient vigour began to decline. The 
provinces of Bengal and Behar, during fome years ol in¬ 
dolence and debility, were farmed out to the viceroys, 
who paid into the treafury, one million two hundred and 
forty-nine thoufand nine hundred and ninety-nine 
pounds feventeen fhillings and fixpence of our mo¬ 
ney. 

[I ' : *.;i .^3 ‘lllOJi H t I .. }f) 'J "Tr 7 i' I r* . 1 i y f . f 

This fum, it is fuppofed, was a medium ffruck, upon 
an average of years, of the money remitted to the trea¬ 
sury at Delhi, when the empire retained its force. But 
this ftipulated revenue, as might have been forefeen, was 
never regularly paid. The viceroys acquired an inde- 

3 pendent 
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pendent power, by a regulation which threw the whole 
management of* the province into their hands, without 
controul; and the vigour of the Imperial government, 
in proportion, declined. The country profited, how¬ 
ever, by the refradtorinefs of its governor; if his avarice 
prompted him to raife more on the fubjedt, the latter was 
more able than before to pay the additional impoft, from 
the revenue being kept and. expended in the province. 
Bengal began to flourifh, under an additional load of op- 
preffion. It yielded more to a fevere Nabob, than to the 
milder government of the empire; and being relieved 
from an annual drain of fpecie to Delhi, it became opu¬ 
lent under a degree of rapine. 


Though defpotifm is not the moft favourable govern¬ 
ment for commerce, it ftourilhed greatly in Bengal, un¬ 
der the ffridl juftice of the houfe of Timur. Sensible of 
the advantages which they themfelves would derive from 
a free commercial intercourfe between their fubjeas, they 
were invariably the protedtors of merchants. I ne mili¬ 
tary ideas which they brought from Tartary, prevented, 
the principal fervants of the crown from engaging in 
trade; and, therefore, monopolies of every kind were 
difcouraged, and alnioft unknown. No government in 
Europe was ever more fevere againfl foreftalling and re¬ 
grating,, 
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grating, than was that of the Moguls in India, with 
regard to all the branches of commerce. A fmall 
duty was railed by the crown; but this was amply re¬ 
paid, by the never-violated fecurity given to the mer¬ 
chant. ' 

Bengal, Bengal, from the mildnefs of its climate, the fertility 

of its foil, and the natural induftry of the Hindoos, was 
always remarkable for its commerce. The eafy com¬ 
munication by water from place to place, facilitated a 
mercantile intercourfe among the inhabitants. Every 
village has its canal, every Pcrgunna its river, and the 
whole kingdom the Ganges, which filling, by various 
mouths, into the bay of Bengal, lays open the ocean for 
the export of commodities and maim failures. A people, 
from an inviolable prejudice of religion, abftemious, were 
averfe to luxury themfelves; and the wants of nature were 
fupplied almofl: fpontaneoufly by the foil and climate. 
The balance of trade, therefore, was, againft all nations, 
in favour of Bengal; and it was the fink where gold and 
filver difappeared, without the leaft profpeil of re¬ 
turn. 

S 5 SJJ A!1 the European nations carried chiefly on theircom- 
*"”• merce with Bengal & bullion. The Dutch, at a me - 

dium 
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dium of ten years, threw annually into the bofom of 
that kingdom, in bullion £ 4.75,000 

The Englifh - - - - 152,500 

The French, Danes, and Portuguefe - 250,000 

The exports of Bengal to the gulphs of 
. Perfia and Arabia, were very great. 

She fupplied Arabia, Perfia, Turkey, 


Georgia, Armenia, and the lefler Aha 
with her manufactures, and brought 
home annually, into her coffers, of 
gold - - 375,000 

Pier trade in opium and piece goods to 
the eaftern kingdoms of Alia, to the 
Malayan and Philippine iflands, 
brought yearly a balance in her fa¬ 
vour of 150,000 

The inland trade of Bengal, with the 

upper Hindoftan and Aflam - 250,000 

The coafting-trade with the coafts of 

Coromandel and Malabar - - • 160,000 


£ *>852,500 



The above eftimate is made defignedly low; for were Gbfcrvations* 
we to argue from general principles, a greater fum muff 
have been imported annually inter Bengal. The twelve 
hundred and fifty thoufand pounds remitted annually to 

Delhi, 
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Delhi, never returned into the province, and, as tneie 
were no mines wrought in the country, the furplus ot 
the revenue mull have proceeded from the balance of 
trade. Coin, it is well known, lofes greatly by fridion, 
where little alloy is mixed with the filver, and where the 
want of paper-currency makes the circulation extremely 
rapid. It lofes alfo by re-coinage, which happened an¬ 
nually under the empire in Bengal. The pra&ice of con¬ 
cealing and burying treafure, which the terrors of defpo- 
tifm introduced, has occafioned a confi'derable lofs, be- 
fides the quantity of filver and gold ufed in rich manu¬ 
factures. Thefe various Ioffes could be only repaired by 
a favourable balance of trade; and the fum which we 
have ftated above, would barely fupply the wafte. 


State of Bengal under the revolted IValchs. 

Gradual de- ^pHOUGH the caufes which broke the empire were 

dine | 

obvious, the decline of the power of the hou'fe of 
Timur was gradual and imperceptible. The feeds of 
decay were long fown before they were brought to an 
enormous growth, by the indolence of Mahommed Shaw. 
Had even the Perfian invafion never happened, the fa¬ 
bric which Baber raifed in India was cleft ined to fall to 
ruin. The abilities of Aurungzebe, by eftablifhing half 
a century of domeftic tranquility in his dominions, broke 

the 
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the fpirit of his ftibjedte, whilft that of the Imperial fa¬ 
mily declined. The diftant provinces obeyed the man¬ 
dates of the court, through habit, more than through 
fear of its reientment and power; and governors, though 
deftitute of ambition, found, in their own indolence, an 
excufe for their inattention to commands which could 
not be inforced with rigour. 

The intrigues of the two Seids at the court of Delhi, 
who railed and removed monarchs at pteafure, weakened 
that relped for the houfe of Timur which bound the al¬ 
legiance of the fubjeft, even after their mildnefs had de¬ 
generated into indolence. Every month brought intel¬ 
ligence into the diftant provinces of the murder of one 
prince, whilft another was placed on a throne, (till warm 
with his. predcceflor’s blood. The veil which hid def- 
potifm from the eyes of the people, was rent in twain; 
monarchs became puppets, which the miniftcr moved at 
pl-eafure, and even men, who loved flavery on its own 
account, knew not'to what quarter to turn their political 
devotion. The viceroys, under a pretence of an unfct- 
tlcd fu ocelli on, retained the revenues of the provinces ; 
and, with Ipecious profeffions of loyalty for the Imperial 
family, they became polite rebels againft its autho¬ 
rity. 

h Through 
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Through this debility in the Imperial line, a new 
fpecies of government rofe in various provinces of India* 
The viceroys, though they a (Tamed the (late of princes, 
were frill the humble slaves of Tome defolate monarch, 
\vho fat without either power or dignity in the midfl of 
the ruins of Delhi. They governed the people in his 
name, but they liftened not to his commands. He even 
became an inftrument of oppreffion in their hands; and 
they fandlified the moft unpopular of their meafures by 
inducing the prince to pafs, in their own cabinet, regu¬ 
lations, which originated under the feals of the empire. 
Inftead of a revenue, they remitted to him bribes ; and 
the neceffity of his fituation reduced him into a tool, to 
the very rebels who had ruined his power. 

This mock form of an empire continued for many 
years; and ibine provinces are ftill governed through the 
medium of a monarch that only fubfifts in his name. 
But though the Nabobs affirmed that they had flill an 
emperor, the people found, in their oppreffions, that 
there was none. The check which the terror of com¬ 
plaints to Delhi had laid formerly on the condua of the 
viceroys, was now removed; and the officers of the 
crown who had been placed between the fubjea and 
the governor, were difeontinued or deprived of their 
power. The inferior tenants, inftead of being fupport- 
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ed by the Imperial collectors of the revenue againft the 
avarice of the general farmers, were fubmitted, without 
red refs, to the management of the latter, and were con¬ 
sidered by him as a kind of property. 

The ufurpation of Aliverdi introduced, more than its dUToliUion 
thirty years ago, the above-defcribed form of govern¬ 
ment into Bengal. The fame policy was continued 
by his fuccellbrs. They owned the emperor of Delhi 
for their fovereign, but they governed the country, 
and collected its revenues for themfelves. The in- 
terpofition of the crown being removed, the indepen¬ 
dent Nabobs, who fucceeded one another either by force 
or intrigue, adopted a more limple, but a more impoli¬ 
tic mode of collecting the rents and impofts, than that 
which had been pradifed by the houfe of Timur. The 
lands were let from year to year to Zemindars, who 
were accountable for the rents to the treafury, and the 
former officers of the revenue, though not annihilated, 
pofTeffed neither emolument nor power. 

An intimate knowledge of the country, however, en- oil the jpftlA 

„ vince 

abled the Nabobs to prevent their government from de¬ 
generating into abfolute oppreffion. They had fenfe 
enough to fee, that their own power depended upon the 
profperity of their fubjects; and their refider.ee in the 
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province gave them an opportunity of doing juftice with 
more expedition and precifion than it was done in the 
times of the empire. The complaints of the injured,, 
from a pofieflion of the means, of information, were bet¬ 
ter underflood. The Nabobs were lefs reft rifted than 
formerly, in inflifting necefiary punifhments; and, as 
they were accountable to no fuperior for the revenue, 
they had it in their power to remit unjuft debts and 
taxes, which could not be borne. The miferies of Ben¬ 
gal, in fliort, werereferved for other times. Commerce* 
inanufaftures,. and agriculture, were encouraged ; for it 
was not then the maxim to take the honey, by deftroy- 
ing the fwarnv 

The folly of the prince had no deftruftive effeft on 
the profperity of the people. The Nabobs, carrying 
down, through their own independent government, the 
idea of the mild defpotifm of the houfe of Timur, fee ru¬ 
ed to mark out to the people certain lines, which they 
themfelves did not chufe either to overleap or deftroy. 
Many now in Britain were eye-witneffes of the truth of 
this affertion. We appeal to the teflimony of thofe who 
marched through Bengal after the death of Surage-ul- 
Dowla, that, at that time, it was one of the richefl, moft 
populous, and beft cultivated kingdoms in the world.. 
The great men and merchants were wallowing in wealth 

and 


and luxury; the inferior tenants and the manufacturers 
were blefled with plenty, content, and eafe. But the 
cloud which has rtnce obfcured this funfhine was near. 

When the troubles, which ended by putting Bengal 
into the hands of the Company, firft arofe, Surage-ul- 
Dowla, a very young and inconliderate prince, was Na¬ 
bob of the three provinces. The good fortune which 
had at firrt for/aken us, returned to our arms; and, by 
the aflijftance, or rather opportune treachery of Jaffier, 
one of his generals, he was depofed and murdered. We 
raifed the Traitor, as a reward for his convenient trea- 
fon, to a throne ftill -warm with the blood of his lord j 
and the meafure ibemed to be jurtified, by our apparent 
inability of retaining the conquered province in our own- 
hands. 

The fortune of Jaffier, however, did not long with¬ 
hold her frowns. Though he had treachery enough to 
ruin Ills mailer, he was deftitute of abilities to reign in 
his place. His weaknefs became an excufe for a revo¬ 
lution, which had been meditated on other grounds; and 
Caffim Ali, Jaffa's Ton- in-law, an intriguing politician, 
was invefted with the dignity and power of his father. 
If Jaffier was weak, Caffim had too good parts to be 
permitted to govern Bengal. He was depofed, and his 
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predecefloj* reinftated in his place. This farce in poli¬ 
tics was adopted as a precedent, A governor, without 
a revolution in the date of Bengal, could not anfwer to 
himfelf for idling away his time. 

uxc revoiti- The civil wars, to which a violent defire of creating 

lions. 

Nabobs gave rife, were attended with tragical events. 
The country was depopulated by every fpeeies of public 
diftrefs. In the fpace ol fix years, half the great cities 
of an opulent kingdom were rendered defolate; the mod 
fertile fields in the world lay wade; and five millions of 
harmlefs and indudrious people were either expelled or 
dedroyed. Want of forefight became more fatal than 
innate barbarifm; and men found themfelves wading 
through blood and ruin, when their object was only 
fpoih But this is'not the time to rend the veil which 
covers our political tranfa&ious in Ada. 
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Qhfervatiom on the Treaty for the Dewanny, 


N ample field lay open before us; but we have juffeaton*;. 



xjL appropriated revolution and war to hiftory. 
The prefent difquifition is of an inferior kind; an en¬ 
quiry, which means not to irritate but to reform. Let 
it fuffi.ee to fay, that Bengal fuffered from difturbances 
and violent meafures; and that Fortune, though unfa¬ 
vourable, was Jefs fatal, than the rapacity of avaricious 
men. Peculiarly unhappy, an unwarlike but induf- 
trious people, were fubdued by a fociety whofe bufinefs 
was commerce. . A barbarous enemy may flay a prof- 
trate foe; but a civilized conqueror can only ruin na¬ 
tions without the fword. Monopolies and an exclufive 
trade joined iffue with additional taxations; the unfor¬ 
tunate were deprived of the means, whilfl the demands 
upon them were, with peculiar abfurdity,increafed. 


But 
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But to wander no farther into declamation; though 
the misfortunes of Bengal began with the revolutions 
and changes which fucceeded the death of Surage-ul- 
Dowla, the fyftem, which advances Bill with hafty 
ftrides* to the complete ruin of that once opulent 
province, was eftablifhed feveral years after that event. 
A noble governor fent to command in Bengal, by the 
Eafl: India Company, arrived in that kingdom in the 
May of 1765. The expulfion of the Nabob Caffim 
Ali, and the redu&ion of Suja-ul-DowIa, by our arms, 
had enabled the fervants of the Company to eftablifh 
peace upon their own terms. The treaty which they 
concluded was abfurd; and had it been lefs exception¬ 
able, it would not probably have pleafed a man, who 
went not to India to be idle. 

The various revolutions of Fortune, which had fub- 
je&ed teveral of the richeft provinces of India to the 
Company’s fervants, threw the undoubted heir of the 
Mogul, empire into their hands, The governor availed 
himfelf of this circumftance. Other Nabobs had convert¬ 
ed the unfortunate prince into a tool; and it was now 
the turn of our governor to do the fame, for the benefit 
of his conftituents. Conteious of his power over the em¬ 
peror, and having the abfolute diredionof a Nabob, who 
owed his elevation to the governor, himfelf, and to his own 
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crimes, he threw afide the former treaty. A perpetual 
comnuffion for the office of Dewan, or receiver-general 
of the revenues of Bengal, Behar, and Oriffa was ob¬ 
tained, from Shaw Allum, for the Company. The 
office of perpetual Nabob might have been as eafily ob¬ 
tained ; but the former balanced a thoufand difad van¬ 
tages, by rendering the nature of the tenure perplexed. 


In confideration of the Imperial mandate, which, 
with the revenues, conferred the government of Bengal 
for ever on the Company, Shaw Allum was to receive 
an annual penfion of three hundred and twenty-five 
thoufand pounds. The annuity was moderate to the 
lineal fucceffor of Timur. He was, at the fame time, 
‘ guaranteed in the poffeffion of the province of Alla¬ 
habad; and thus a kind of provifion was made for a prince, 
who retained nothing of what belonged to his ill ufirious 
anceftors, except the empty title of emperor of Hin- 
doftan. This treaty, however, though it dazzled with 
its fplendor, was neither folid nor advantageous in itfelfi 
The emperor, inftead of being placed at Allahabad, 
ought to pofiefs the province, out of which his pre¬ 
tended vifier Suja-ul-Dowla, had been recently driven; 
or ffiould that meafure be fuppoled to in veil him with 
dangerous power, the territories of Bulwant Singh, equal 
in revenue to Allahabad, might have been conferred 
Vol. III. i upon 
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upon him. The Company, being then in pbffeffion of 
all thefe provinces, might, by its fervants, have adopted 
either of thefe fyftems. 

To the firft meafure there arc no well-founded 
objections, and many advantages might be derived from 
it. The film of three hundred and twenty five thoufand 
pounds might have been annually faved, which fum is 
now fent to a diftant province, from whence it never 
returns. This latter circumftance is of more real preju¬ 
dice to Bengal and the affairs of the Company, than if half 
the revenues of the province had been given to the em¬ 
peror, upon condition of his keeping his court in that 
country. Had Shaw Allum been put in pofiefiion of 
the dominions of Suja-ul-Dowla, the natural ina&ivity 
of his difpofition, and the extraordinary expence and 
magnificence, which he is, in fome meafure, obliged to 
fupport, would have prevented him from being fo 
dangerous a neighbour as even Suja-ul-Dowla. The 
whole empire was in a ft ate of rebellion; and we were 
only from convenience his friends. 

, • * < * ^ f 

Arguments crowd in to fupport this pofition; but 
there are ftill ftronger reafons for placing the emperor 
in the territories of Bui want Singh. His refidence, in 
fuch a cafe, might have been fixed at Patna or Mon- 

geer 
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geer; and qur army, in Bead of being cantoned at Alla¬ 
habad and Cora, two hundred miles from the frontier 
of our provinces, might have remained in Patna, in the 
center of our dominions. Bengal, had this meafure 
been adopted, inftead of lofing the penfion paid to the 
emperor, and the enormous expence of a brigade in a fo¬ 
reign country, would have been enriched by the greater 
part of the revenues of the territories of Bui want Singh ; 
for which he had paid twenty-two lacks of roupees to 
Suja-ul-Dowla, though in reality he colledted double 
that funi upon the fubje< 5 h ,. i, v<< r . 

The latter pofition will appear more obvious from its lots and 
the following Bate. Bengal, had the meafure been cnce 
adopted, would annually have faved, 

The penfion paid to the emperor, JT. 325,000 
The expence of a brigade, - - 187,500 

• Twenty lacks from the territories of 

Bulwant Singh fpent at Patna, 250,000 

762,500 

This meafure alone, we may venture to affirm, would to the Com- 
have preferved Bengal in a flourifhing condition, in 
fpite of avarice and milmanagement. It would, at the 
fame time, have been attended with many falutary 
effects in our political fyftem iff India. T]ie emperor 
would have been more immediately under our eye * for 
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though he at prefent labours under an eclipfe, he may, 
foine time or other, fbine forth life a comet, in the 
hands of an ambitious a'nd able man. We are now 
obliged to protea and fupport him, under manifeft dis¬ 
advantages. His territories border on the Mahrattors, 
Jates, and Rohillas; and he is under a perpetual appre- 
henfion from thefe nations. Had the meafure, the ad¬ 
vantages of which we have defcribed, been taken, Suja- 
ivl-Dowla would have come in between him and thefe 
- powers ; but, at prefent, our army at Allahabad becomes 
a fecurity to that prince; whofe apprehensions would 
other wile have induced Iiim to adhere more firmly than 
he now fiiews an inclination, to his treaty with the 
Company. 

State of Commerce in Bengal^ under the Company * 

Obrervatmns profperity and opulence which Bengal enjoyed 

during the government of the lioufe of Timur, and 
even under the revolted viceroys, proceeded from her lu¬ 
crative commerce, as much as from the fertility of her foiL 
Rich in the induftry of her inhabitants, fire became in¬ 
dependent of the partial rapine of impolitic governors, 
who plundered only to fquander away. The money,, 
which entered by injuffcice at one door of the treasury, 
was. carried out at another by luxury. The court of the 
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Nabob was the heart, which only received the various 
currents of wealth, to throw it with vigour, through 
every vein of the kingdom. 

We may date the commencement of decline, from parent com- 

'* merce or 

the day on which Bengal fell under the dominion of PcnsaL 
foreigners ; who were move anxious to improve the pre- 
fent moment to their own emolument, than, by provid¬ 
ing again# watte, to fecure a permanent advantage to 
the British nation. With a peculiar want of forefight, 
they began to drain the refervoir, without turning into 
it any ftream to prevent it from being exhaufied. 

From obfervation, we delcend to fadls. 


The annual inveftments of the Com¬ 
pany, for which no fpecie is received, 
amounts, at an average of ten years. 


to ~ 

Thofe of the Dutch, for which the 
fervants of the Company take bills 
on Europe, for remitting fortunes 

£■ 927.5°° 

acquired in Bengal, 

200,000 

Thole of the French, paid for to the 
natives, in the fame way. 

350,000 

Thofe of the Portuguefe and Danes, 

100,000 

* 
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£- i j577j5 0q 

Bengal, it fball hereafter appear, to 
replace all this wafte, fcarce annually 
receives in bullion, - ~ ioo } ooo 

She lofes, therefore, yearly, to Europe, £. 1,477,500 j 

The above eftiraate of the exports of Bengal, for' 
which flie receives no fpecie, is formed on the prime 
coft of her manufactures. The balance againft her 
comprehends the favings of the Company on the reve¬ 
nue, the-value of Britifh exports, the private fortunes of 
individuals, which center in this kingdom. This 

ruinous commerce with Europe is not balanced, by a 
lucrative intercourfe with the various ftates of Afia. 
The increafe of the demand for the manufactures of 
Bengal, for our markets here, and the revolutions which 
fiiook and greatly depopulated that kingdom, have 
raifed the price of goods. The demand would, upon 
this head, link in proportion in the Eaft 5 but befides, 
the internal ftate of the various countries, which 
formerly exchanged bullion for the goods of Bengal, has 
been long unfavourable to foreign commerce. 

Perfia, about thirty years ago a great and a flourifhincr 

O 

empire, has been torn to pieces, and almoft depopulated 
. : 7 by 
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by the cruelties of Nadir Shaw; and, fince his ahaflina¬ 
tion, by unremitting civil wars. The few inhabitants, 
who e/caped the rage of the fword, lit down in the 
midi! of poverty. Georgia and Armenia, who (hared 
in the troubles of Perlia, fhare alfo her untoward fate. 

Indigence has (hut up the doors of commerce ; vanity 
has difappeared with wealth, and men content them- 
felves with the coarfe manufactures of their native 
countries. The Turkish empire has long declined on 
its fbuthern and eaftern frontiers. Egypt rebelled: 

Babylonia, under its Baflia, revolted. The diffracted 
Bate of the former has almoft (hut up the trade, by ca¬ 
ravans, from Suez to Cairo; from the latter of which, 
the manufactures of Bengal were conveyed by fea to all 
the ports of the Ottoman dominions. 

The rapacity of the Bafha of Bagdat, which is en- s yi h, 

f r Babylonia^ 

creafed by the necefiity of keeping a great handing rorce to 
fupporthis ufurpation, has environed with terror the wails 
of Bufiora, which circumftance has aim oft annihilated 
its commerce with Syria. Scarce a caravan palies from the 
gulph of Perlia to Aleppo once in two years; and when 
it does, it is but poor and fmall. Formerly, in every 
feafb.n, feveral rich and numerous caravans crofied the 
defart to Syria j but the few that venture at prefent, 
being too weak to proteCb them Pelves againft the wan¬ 
dering 
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tiering Arabs, are ftopt by every tribe, and are obliged 
to purchafe fafety with exorbitant duties. Trade is in 
a manner unknown ; the merchants of Buftora are 
ruined; and there were, laft year, in the warehoufes of 
tiiat city, of the manufactures of Bengal, to the value 
of two hundred thoufand pounds, which could not be 
fold for half the prime coft. 

The number of independent kingdoms, which have 
flatted up from the ruins of the Mogul empire, has almoft 
deftroyed the inland commerce of Bengal with the upper 
parts of Hindoftan. Every prince levies heavy duties upon 
all goods that pafs through his dominions. The merchants, 
who formerly came down toward the mouths of the Gan¬ 
ges to purchafe commodities, have difcontinned a trade, 
not only ruined by impofts, but even unfafe from banditti. 
The province of Oud and Aflam arethe only inland coun¬ 
tries with which Bengal drives, at prefent, any trade. 
The former has greatly the balance in its favour againft 
us of late years, from the money expended by feven 
thoufand of our own troops, which till of late have been 
ftationedin the neighbourhood of the dominions of Suja- 
ul-Dowla, in confequence of an impolitic treaty, and 
to anfwer private views. The commerce of fait, beetle- 
nut, and tobacco, with Affim, is almoft balanced by 

the 
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the quantity of filk, Mugadutties and lack, which we 
receive from that kingdom in return. 

The trade of Bengal, with the kingdoms and iflands 
of the eaftern Alia, ftill continues in fome degree; but 
it has been long on the decline. The coafting trade 
with the maritime provinces of Hindofhn has, upon 
various accounts, decayed. We may venture to affirm, 
upon the whole , that the balance in favour ol Bengal, 
from all its Afiatic commerce, exceeds not annually one 
hundred thoufand pounds. The council of Calcutta 
have calculated it at lefs than half that funs. They 
eftimated, in the year 1768, the importation of bullion 
into Bengal, for the fpace of four years, at fifteen lacks 
ofroupeesj which amounts annually to forty-fix thou- 
iand pounds of our money- But the caufe of this decay 
lies more in negligence, than in the prelent Hate of the 
maritime regions and iilands beyond the eafiern mouth 
of the Ganges. 

To draw a conclufion from the o'ofervations made: 
Though Bengal, by her induftry, yields to Europe, of 
manukuftures, to the annual amount of one million 
five hundred and feventy-feven thoufand five hun¬ 
dred pounds, for which fhe receives nothing; yet, 
Vol. III. k if 
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if the balance of her trade with- Afia amounts to one 
hundred thousand pounds, fhe may fiill continue to 
flourilh under a proper fyftem of internal regulation. 
The paradox is hitherto fupportable by argument and 
proof; but there ftill remain heavy articles to be 
brought into the account againft Bengal, Some ol the 
articles, from their complicated nature, mu ft be ftated 
. from opinion: Others reft on incontrovertible facts. 
The eftimate of the firft fhall be made as low as pof- 
fible: The latter are eftablifhed beyond the power of 
cavil itfelf. 

to The Specie carried from Bengal by the ex¬ 

pelled Nabob, Caffim Ali, is fuppofed 
to amount to 

Specie carried away by men of property, 
who have deferted the kingdom frnce 
the power of the company prevailed, 

The expences of the war, for one whole 
year, in the dominions of Suja-ul-Dow- 
la, at five lacks per month; which* 
alter deducting fifty lacks, paid by 
treaty by that prince, amounts to 

Carry over 


£■ 

1,2 50,000 


2,500,000 


I 25,000 


3 ) 875,000 

Specie 
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Brought over £. 3)875,000 

Specie fent from Bengal to pay a brigade, 
confining of feven thoufand men, Ra¬ 
tioned for five years, after the peace, 
at Allahabad, at the annual expence 
of fifteen lacks - - 937 ) 5 °° 

Specie fent from that kingdom to China 
and Madrafs, including the expences 
of troops on the coafi, detached from 
the eftablifiiment of Bengal - 1,500,000 

Specie brought to England - - 100,000 


Exported of fpecie - 6,4.12,500 

Deduct the imports of bullion for twelve 
years, at the annual fum of one hun¬ 
dred thoufand pounds - - 1,200,000 

Decreale in the fpecie of Bengal fiuce the 
accefiion of the company to the domi¬ 
nion of that kingdom - - 5,212,500 

This ruinous ftate of the commerce of Bengal is, by 
no means, exaggerated. To deprive every adverfary oi 
argument, the calculations are, by the Author of the 
Enquiry, purpofely rendered extremely low. A com¬ 
parative view of the former fituation of that once 
•opulent kingdom with its prefeut condition, will throw 
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additional light on the fubjedh In the days of the 
empire, the balance of trade for which Bengal received 
bullion, has been eftimated at ^.1,687,500 

Deduct the annual revenue fent in fpecie 

to Delhi - - 1,250,000 



Yearly acquifition in money - - 437,500 

The kingdom of Bengal, it appears, has not, in the mid ft 
of her misfortunes, fallen off greatly from her former ex¬ 
ports of manufactures. She ftill fends to Europe, within one 
hundred and teii thoufand pounds a-year of the quantity, 
for which /lie received the above balance of bullion, in 
the days of her prolperity. This, had not her fpecie 
been exported, would not have impoverifhed her. But 
let us fuppofe that her whole currency amounted to 
fifteen millions; the entire lofs of a third part of that 
fum mull have inevitably diftrefied her ; and an annual 
decreafe of near half a million mu ft, if not prevented, 
in a few years, totally ruin the little commerce that 
ftill remains. The profped is gloomy. The taxes 
mu ft be reilened, and the ruin, which we have brought 
on an unfortunate country, will recoil upon our- 
felves. 

t To Muftrate the, argument by comparifon. Were 
the paper-currency of Great Britain totally fupprefi'ed, 
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and her gold and /liver currency, which is eftimated at feven 
millions, left for the purpofes of trade and taxation, it is 
evident, that ruinous confequences rilufl enfue; but none 
will pretend to affirm, that the nation, by fuch a meafure, 
would become one farthing poorer than before. Trade, 
however, from the w$nt of a fufficient quantity of the 
ftgns of wealth and property, would be cramped in all 
its veins. The intereft of money, in ipite of laws, would 
rife to an enormous pitch. The fame want of curren¬ 
cy would, at the fame time, become fuch a check upon 
luxury, that the price of labour, and efpecially of provi- 
fions, would fall, unlefs the latter were kept up. by rigo- 
roufly inforcing the prefent taxes without abatement. 
The price of provifions, in that cafe, would rife every 
day, and the poor would daily become lefs able to pur- 
chafe. The people would, in a very few years, be ftript 
of all their property, and national beggary would be fol¬ 
lowed by national ruin. 

Bengal, from the decreafe of her fpecie, feels, in fadt, 
the miferies which we have in fpeculadcn juft defcribed. 
Were not her taxes inforced by oppreffion, provifions 
would fall in proportion to the decreafe of wealthy fup- 
pofing the number of inhabitants- and ftate of cultiva¬ 
tion to continue the fame. But the reverfe happens, 
from our endeavouring to keep up the revenues to their 
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former pitch. The firmer cannot fell his grain without 
a price, which bears a proportion to the rents which he 
is obliged to pay, vvhilft his cultivation decreafe's for want 
of a fufficient flock. The confumer, at. the fame time, 
muft have food. If he is a manufacturer or labourer, 
he mud raife his goods or his wages to' anfwer the price 
of bread. The evils of a forced ftate of ibciety encreafe. 
Famine, with all its horrors, enfues, and, by fweeping 
away fome millions of wretched people, gives, to the 
unhappy furvivors, the rcfpite of a few years. 

Ohfervatiom on Monopolies. 

T*P Monopolies eftablifhed by the fervants of the 
Company in Bengal, furnifh an ample field for ani- 
madverfion. But other writers have already* occupied 
that province. The brevity which the Author of the 
Enquiry has preferibed to his work, induces him to pafs 
lightly over ground that has been trodden before. It is 
fuperfluous to infift upon the prejudice which Monopoly 
has done to the natural rights of the natives, and to the 
privileges which they poffeffed, by prefeription, from 
Defpotifm itfelf. This part of the fubjed has been 
handled with ability by others: we fhall flightly touch 
upon what has efcaped tjieir obfervation. 


Salt, 
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Salt, in almoft every country, is one of the neceffaries 
of life. In Bengal, which Bill contains near fifteen mih- 
lions of people, the confumption of this article mull be 
very great; for, befides what they themfelves confume, 
they mix great quantities with the food of their cattle. 
Salt is produced by filtrating the earth near the mouths 
of the Ganges, and by then boiling the water which is 
impregnated with falinc particles. The proeefs is fimple 
and cheap, where wood for fuel cofts nothing. The 
low price at which fait could be conveyed through all 
the branches of the Ganges, rendered it an advantageous 
article of trade with the inland ports of Hindoftan, 
Great quantities were fent to Benaris and Mirzapour, 
from the markets of which, the provinces of Oud and 
Allahabad, the territories of the Raja of Bundela, and 
of all the petty princes of the kingdom of Malava, were 
fupplied. This trade, by a fociery of Monopolies in, 
Calcutta, was feized in the year 1765. Avarice got 
the better of prudence; and a rage for prefent gain cut 
off all future profpe£ts* The article of fait was raifed 
two hundred per cent and the foreign purchafers, find¬ 
ing that they could be fupplied at a much cheaper rate 
■with rock-falt from the dominions of the Rohillas near 
Delhi, this valuable commerce at once was loft. 
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Beetle-nut and Tobacco have, by the ftrength of ha¬ 
bit, become almoft neceflaries of life in Hindoftan. The 
ftrft is produced in many parts of the Decan .; and the 
latter is cultivated over all the empire. There was, 
however, a conftderable exportation from Bengal in the/e 
articles; and it, unfortunately for that country, attracted 
the notice of the Monopolies. But, as if Monopolies 
were not fufficient to deftroy the inland commerce of 
Bengal, with the reft of Hindoftan, an edi<£t was iftued, 
in the year 1768, prohibiting all the fervants of the 
Company, the free merchants, Armenians, Fortuguefe, 
and all foreigners whatfoever, from carrying goods be¬ 
yond the limits of our province, under the pain of con- 
fifeation, and the fevereft punifhments inflicted on their 
agents. 

The Court of Dire&ors, it is but juftice to declare,, 
have invariably oppofed the above-recited deftru£tive 
monopolies. But the commands of fugitive and tranr 
fient -matters are weak in oppofition to intereft. The 
fluctuations in Leadenhall-ftrect, deprived the mandates 
which iiTued from it of all their authority ; and the pre- 
fidency abroad frequently received orders* from their 
conttituents at home, with the fame inattention that the 
Nizam of Golconda would pay to the Firman of the 
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unfortunate Shaw Ahum. The Directors, in jth.prt, are 
only to blame in an acquiefcence to a difobedience to 
the orders of their predecefiors in office. Carrying fre¬ 
quently the animofity of prior contention into their 
meafures, they forgot the attention due to their own 
power, in the pleafure of feeing a flur thrown on that of 
their opponents. They are alfo blameable for the fuf- 
picious veil of fccrecy with which they affedl to cover 
their affairs. The door of information is, in fome mea- 
fure, ffiut up; the inferior fervants are precluded, by an 
ill-founded fear, from laying open to them the Rate of 
Government abroad, and it was perhaps the intereR of 
their fuperior fervants to conceal a part of the truth. 
Subftantial darknefs has by thefe means fettled on ob¬ 
jects, which, it is even the intereft of the Company, as 
Well as of the nation, fhould be known to the world. 

Mode of colkSUng the Revenues . 

T HE princes, whom we raifed in Bengal, vanifhed 
imperceptibly from their thrones. Light and unfub- 
ftantial as the ihew of power with which, as in derifion, 
we invefted them, they difappeared, like Romulus, but 
without a ftorm. The benefits derived from former re¬ 
volutions, created a love of change; and the angel of 
Vol, III. 1 death, 
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death, if not our friend, was opportune in his fre¬ 
quent vifits to the Mufnud. In the courfe of five 
years, three Nabobs expired; and the unfledged fo- 
vereign, who acceded to the nominal government of 
Bengal on the March of 1770, has enjoyed alrea¬ 
dy, confidering the times, a long reign. Nabobs, to 
own the truth, are ufelefs; and they are difmifled to 
their fathers, without either ceremony or noife. 

In the year 1765, upon the demife of Jaflier, whom 
we had, for the firfl: time, raifed in 1757 to the go¬ 
vernment for his convenient treachery to his mafter, 
Nijim-uI-Dowla, his fon by a common proftitute, was, 
in the eighteenth year of his age, placed upon the 
throne, in the capital of Murfhedabad. Soon after the 
accefllon of this prince, a noble governor, on the part of 
the Company, arrived at Calcutta, and executed the treaty 
which has furnifhed materials for a preceding fedtion, 
Mahommed Riza, a man of lefs integrity than abilities, 
was made prime minifter; a&ivity being a virtue more 
neceflary to the intention of hrs creation than honefty. 
The wretched Nijim-ul-Dowla was a mere name; a 
figure of ftate more defpicable, if poflible, than the 
meannefs of his family and parts. The whole executive 
government turned upon Mahommed Riza, A refident 
was fent from Calcutta to check the accounts of the 
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nominal government; as if one man, who knew very 
little of the language, manners, and opinions of the 
people, could prevent the frauds of an artful minifter, 
and ten thoufandofhis dependents, verfed in the manage¬ 
ment of finance. The confequence might be forefeen 
with little penetration. Unable, and perhaps unwilling 
to oppofe the current, the refident fell down with the 
fir earn, and became fo far a check upon Mahommed, 
that he appropriated to himlelf a part of what the mi¬ 
nifter might otherwife have thrown into his own trea- 
fure. 

Mahommed Riza, as a fmall falary of office, received 
annually one hundred and twelve thoufand five hun¬ 
dred pounds, with three hundred and feventy-five thou- 
iand pounds a-year to be diftributed in penfions among 
liis fiiends. The minifter, with his other good quali¬ 
ties, had no local attachment to friends. They were of 
various complexions and religions; fair-faced Euro¬ 
peans, as well as fwarthy Indians; and, though profefl*- 
ing Mahommedanifm himfelf, he was fo far from being 
an enemy to the uncircumcifed, that it is laid the moft 
of his penfions and gratuities were bellowed on good 
Chriftians born in Great Britain and Ireland. Mahom¬ 
med, however, did not take up his whole time with a&s 
of benevolence to our nation. He applied himfelf to 
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bufinefs ; and he was more rigid in executing the 
government which the revolted Nabobs had eflablifhed 
in Bengal, than fond of introducing innovations more 
favourable to the profperity of the country, 

Impolite The Nabobs of Bengal, it has been already obferved, 
began the ruinous policy of farming out the lands an¬ 
nually ; leaving the wretched tenants to the oppreffion 
and tyranny of temporary Zemindars. At the com¬ 
mencement of every year, there is a general congrefs of 
all the great farmers, at the capital of Bengal; which 
meeting is, in the language of the country, called Punea. 
The objedt of the congrefs is to fettle the accounts of the 
former year, and to give the lands for another, to the 
higheft bidder. The competition between the farmers 
is favourable to the private intereft of Mahommed Riza, 
and his friend the refident; but it is deftrudtive to the 
poor, and eonfequently to the Company's affairs,. 

“d cruel The charge of travelling, from the more diftant 
divifions of the province, and the expence of living in 
the capital, are but a very inconfiderable part of the lofs 
of the farmers in this vifit to court. Pretences are never 
wanting to intimidate them, on account of their paft 
conduit; and where no competitors offer of thenffeives, 
feme are created by the minifter, to raife anxiety and 
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terror. Prefents are an infallible remedy for qualhing 
all enquiries into former oppreffions; and a bribe 
fecures to them the power of exercifing, for another 
year, their tyrannies over the unhappy tenants. It 
would be endlefs to trace the intrigues of the farmers 
upon this occafion: it would be difficult to expofe all 
the artful villany of the minifter. The Zemindars, 
however wealthy they may be, feign fuch poverty, as not 
to be able to make up the balances of the preceding 
year. They have even been known to carry the farce 
fo far, as tofuffer a le v ere whipping before they would 
produce their money. 

The avarice of Mahommed Riza is the caufe of this 
unmanly behaviour in the wretched farmers. When 
they feem rich, theimpoft is raifed; and the bribe muft 
in proportion be greater. Their love of money is often 
more powerful than the fear of bodily pain. When 
they have long groaned under the laffi, fome banker or 
money-broker appears, who, for the exorbitant intereft 
of ten per cent, per month, difeharges the debt. The 
farmer, by fuch means as thefe, often deceives the vigi¬ 
lance of the minifter and refident, and obtains his lands 
for another year, becauic no one elfe will offer a fum 
which the pofleflor finds fo much difficulty to pay, 
A friend, in the fecret, gives' fecurity for the rents; 
4 and 
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and a prefent, thrown into the hands of the minifter, 
fufpends, for the time, the difeipline of the whip. 

% 

<olk£ling 
the revenue. 

In the year 1767, the Author of the Enquiry, who 
refided, at the time, in Bengal, had the curio/ity to 
calculate the expence of theBundubuft, or yearly fettle- 
ment. He formed his eftimate from the accounts of 
various Zemindars, and he avers, without exaggeration, 
that the expences amounted to twenty-feven and one- 
half per cent, of the rents of their lands; which 
may amount to a million Berling. Thefe trivial per- 
quifites were ffiared between Mahommed Riza, his 
friends, and the bankers of Murffiedabad, The place 
of the Company’s refident at the Durbar, or the court 
of the Nabob, was honestly worth one hundred and 
fifty thoufand pounds a-year. 

The bad 

Thefe embezzlements and fraudulent pra&ices were 
not, however, fo detrimental to the Company’s affairs, 
from the a&ual decreafe in the revenues, as frotn the 
general depravity of manners, and the oppreflions which 
they introduced. When the fources of government are 
corrupted, they poifon the whole ftream. Every petty 
officer in the ftate, every clerk of the revenues, affumed 
the tyrant in his own department. Juftice was totally 
fufpended; and the fear of being plundered by a fupe- 
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rior, was the only check that remained ngainfl the 
commifiion of the moft atrocious crimes. Every in¬ 
stance of abftaining from the moft cruel oppreflions, 
proceeded from indolence: every a<ft of tyranny from 
the Jove of money. The diftemper of avarice, in the 
extreme, feemed to infe& all, whom the wrath of God 
againft a devoted people, had placed in power. 

The confequences of this mode of letting the lands 
of Bengal, were fuch as might, with little forefight, 
have been expedited ; had not ftrpnger impreffions, than 
thole of realon been necefiary to convince men of a 
profitable error. Nothing in the conquered provinces 
was premeditated but rapine. Every thing, but plun¬ 
der, was left to chance and neceftity, who impofe their 
own laws. The farmers, having no certain ty of holding 
the lands beyond the year, made no improvements. 
Their profit muft be immediate, to fatisfy the hand of 
Avarice, which was fufpended over their heads. Im- 
prefied with the uncertainty of their fituation, they 
raifed the rents, to the laft farthing, on the wretched te¬ 
nants ; who, unwilling to forfake their ancient habita¬ 
tions and houfehold gods, fubmitted to impofitions 
which they could not pay. They looked up to Hea¬ 
ven in their diftrels; but no redrefs remained for the 
wretched. 
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Year after year brought new tyrants, or confirmed the 
old, in the practice of their former oppreflions. The 
tenants being, at length, ruined, the farmers were un¬ 
able to make good their contracts with government. 
Their cruelty to their inferiors recoiled, at length, on 
tliemfelves. Many of them were bound to flakes and 
whipped; but their poverty ceafed to be feigned. 
Their complaints were heard in every fquave of Murfhe- 
dabad; and not a few of them expired in agonies, under 
the lafh. Many of the inferior tenants, reduced to de- 
fpair, fled the country, hoping to derive from other 
defpotifms, that lenity, which our indolence, to fpeak 
the beft of ourfelves, denied. Thofe that remained 
were deprived of the fmall flock neceflary for cultiva¬ 
tion; and a great part of the lands lay wafte. Every 
governor thought it incumbent upon him to keep up the 
revenues to their former pitch ; but, in ipite of the per¬ 
mitted cruelty of Mahommed Riza, they continued, 
every year, to decreale. It could not have happened 
otherwife; unlefs Heaven had wrought miracles as a 
reward for our virtues. 

In proportion as an unfortunate people became lefs 
able to bear the eftablifhed taxation, the modes of 
collecting it became more -onnrc five. Seven entire 
battalions were added to our mi. el ih.lifhment to 
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intorce the collections, They carried terror and ruin 
through the country ; but poverty was more prevalent 
than obftinacy every where. This new force became 
an enormous expence to the Company; and the un¬ 
natural preflure on the people railed the price of pro* 
vilions. The manufacturers, to be able to purchafe 
bread, {hewed an inclination to raife the price of their 
goods. It was foon perceived that, fhould this be per¬ 
mitted, the manufactures of Bengal would not an- 
fwer in Europe, lb as even to indemnify the Company 
for prime coft, for duties and other expences, exclufive 
of the profit which a commercial body had a right to 
expeCt. The prices muft be kept down; but this 
could not be done without violence. Provifions become 
daily dearer; and the demand for goods encreafed. 

. i * * r f % * 1 ( *u . 

The officers chiefly employed in the management of 
the revenues, being needy, adventurers from Perfia and 
the upper India, carried avarice, as well as the arbitrary 
ideas of their own diftraCted governments, into their de¬ 
partments. Solicitous to obtain an immediate advan¬ 
tage to themfelves, they forgot the interefl of their 
employers; and pra&ifed every fpecies of rapine and 
violence on the timid inhabitants of Bengal. The 
wealth, which, in the fpace of a few years, they accu¬ 
mulated, enabled them to return into their native 
Vol. III. m countries; 
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countries; and thus they furnifhed another caufeof the 
decline of fpecie in the kingdom. Thefe foreign col¬ 
lectors maintained a numerous train of needy depen¬ 
dents, who, under the protection of their tyrannical 
matters, affumed the privilege of rapine and peculation. 
Venality ceafedtobe a crime; and dexterity in the art 
of imposition, was deemed a recommendation to the firft 
offices of truft. 

Mahommed Riza made it his invariable policy to 
keep the fervants of the Company in ignorance of the 
true ttate of affairs; and when any deception was prac- 
tifed, another was formed ;oneeal it from view. He 
entered into a collufion with many of the farmers. 
Occafional accounts were framed ; and the ufual ac¬ 
counts were fludioufly involved in inextricable confu- 
fion. Men, averfe to trouble, throw them afide; and 
neglect their duty in their indolence. The fervants of 
Mohommed Riza not only efcape cenfure, but retain 
their places; and thus iniquity furnifhes to itfelf a new 
field, for a repetition of its execrable talents. 

'I fj ] ’ _ / f v ]„ . ; ;; \ :: ■ .. 

To inveftigate the various demands and extortions 
of the Aumins, or the protectors of the people, who, in- 
ftead of defending, pillage their charge, would be end- 
lefs. Thefe, by a collufion with the Zemindars, prey 
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with them on the unfortunate tenants. The Go- 
mafias, or agents, Dellols, Pikes, Pikars, Burkandaz, 
and other vermin, employed in the collection and in- 
veftment, eftabliffi a thoufand modes of oppreffion and 
extortion. An ignorant and unhappy people fee thefe 
.officers of government through the medium of fear; 
and comply, in melancholy filence, with their exorbi¬ 
tant demands. No collector, not even his principal 
fervant, travels over any part of his diftridt, without 
impofing upon the village in which he chufes to reft, a 
tax of rice, fowl, kid, fruits, and every other luxury of 
the table, for himfelf and his dependents. He alfo 
levies fines, at pleafure, for frivolous offences, and under 
various, and often falfe pretexts. The crime confifts, 
in the ability of the perfon to pay the fine; and no¬ 
thing but excefs of mifery and poverty is fafe from the 
griping hand of Avarice. 

The Zemindars, or principal farmers, copy the 
officers of government, in tyranny. The Riots, or 
wretched tenants, are forced to give their labour gra- 
tuitoufly, to this tranfitory lord of a year, whenever he 
chufes Co employ their toil in his fields, when their 
own farms lie wafte for want of cultivation. There is 
not one article of confumption with which the poor 
tenants are not obliged to fupply the general farmer. 
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The quantity brought is frequently more than his 
confumpt demands; and, in thefe cafes, they are forced, 
under the infpedtion of his fervants, to carry their own 
property to market, and to difpofe of it for the ufe of 
their lord. They even frequently raife or fall the ex¬ 
change upon the roupees, againft the wretched hufband- 
men; and, without even the flrCngth of cuftom, they 
exadt, from the lower fort, fees upon births, marriages, 
and contradls. There is fcarce an occurrence upon 
which they have not invented arbitrary imports. 

The Company, having never examined into the real 
tenures by which many poflefs their lands, left an ample 
field for fequeftration, fraud, and encroachment. The 
Talookdars, or the favourites and dependents of former 
Nabobs, hold, by grants from their patrons, extenfive tradfs 
of land. Some of thefe grants convey a kind of freehold; 
others, eftates at a very low rent, poflefling, befides, par¬ 
ticular exemptions and extraordinary immunities, Thefe 
alienations were never valid, in the days of the empire, - 
without being renewed by every viceroy; and no good 
reafon remains, why they fhould now exift, as the 
illegal means of oppreffion, in the hands of petty ty¬ 
rants. They have even added encroachment upon the 
adjacent lands, to the irtjuftice by which they poflefs 
their own; and they have prefumed to lay tolls on 
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ferries, and imports upon markets, even beyond the 
limits of their imperfect grants. This encroachment 
on the rights of the Company is, however, a kind of 
benefit to the people. The poffeffor of the grant, con- 
fiders the lands which it defcribes, as his own property; 
and he is, from a natural felfiflinefs, more a friend to his 
inferiors than the fugitive Zemindar of a year. 

To render clear affairs hitherto little underftood, we 
muft defcend into more particulars. The frauds and 
oppreilions committed in Bengal, in the colle&ion of the 
revenue, are as various as they are without number. 
The interior policy fubfirting in that kingdom, will 
throw new light on the fubjeit. Some of the lands in 
Bengal go under the defignation of Comar, having no 
native tenants, being cultivated by vagrant hufbandmen, 
who wander from place to place in quert of labour. A 
farmer takes frequently large trails of thefe lands upon 
contrail. He obliges himfelf to be anfwerable to go¬ 
vernment for the produce; but he keeps the accounts 
himfelf. The vagrant hufbandmen whom he employs, 
having neither implements of agriculture nor flock, are, 
from time to time, fupplied with fmall fums by the farmer, 
and, when the harveft is gathered in, he appropriates to 
himfelf two thirds of the crop; after paying himfelf from 
the remainder, for the intereft of the fums advanced to 
the vagrants. The accounts delivered in to government 
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contain every thing but the truth; and this mode, 
from our indolence, becoming mofi profitable to the 
Zemindar, he willies to depopulate the country, ia 
fome meafure, for his own gain. 

The lands, which are under the immediate manage¬ 
ment of government, are, in the language of the coun¬ 
try, called Cols. They differ from the Comar in vari¬ 
ous particulars. Stewards are appointed to fuperintend 
them, without the power of making new contracts with the 
tenants, or of railing upon them the rents, being account¬ 
able only for the rents of the lands, as they Hand upon 
the rolls of the diftridt. Thefe rolls, however, are in ge¬ 
neral falfe and defective. Some lands, to ferve particular 
friends, are greatly under-rated; and others are entirely 
concealed by the addrefs of the Rewards. To grant cer¬ 
tain immunities to the Rewards themfelves, was formerly 
much in practice. They were permitted to pofiefs, for 
their fubfiflence, gardens, pastures, ponds for filh, and 
fields for rice. Thele privileges have been greatly en¬ 
larged fince Bengal fell under the Company• and the 
Rewards have fixed no decent bounds to their encroach¬ 
ments. 

The lands diftinguilhed by the name of Riotty, are 
poffelfed and cultivated by the native inhabitants under 
Zemindars, or farmers, who contrad for them with go¬ 
vernment for an annual lum. The rents are partly le¬ 
vied, 
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vied on a meafurement, and partly on the various pro¬ 
ductions which are fent to market, and converted into 
money by the farmer. The ruinous effeCts of this mode 
of collecting the revenue have been already explained. 
There are, beftdes, great quantities of wafte landsj which 
are of two kinds; lands ftruck off the public books, 
at a former period, which are now cultivated, but 
not brought to account \ and fuch as are really 
wafte, which comprehend at lea ft one fourth part oi 
Bengal. Of the former there are many large fertile 
traCts, well cultivated, which have been appropriated by 
Zemindars and their dependents; and they find means, 
in their accounts, with an indolent government, to avoid 
all fcrutiny into their ufurpatxons. 

To add to the mifmanagement, lands are fet apart for 
almoft every officer under the government; a mode of 
/alary which makes no appearance upon the annual ac¬ 
counts, but which, notwithftanding, amounts to more 
than all the apparent charges of colledion. Great hurt 
arifes to the revenues from this pradice, and the 
abufe fubfifts without reformation. The lands of all 
the officers ought inftantly to be refumed, and their fa- 
laries to be paid out of the exchequer. Many of the 
collectors have alfo impofed partial duties upon the fub- 
jed; and thus have added oppreflion and injuftice to 
the people, to their ufurpations upon government. 

4. Juftice 
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Juft ice is fufferecito be greatly perverted by the o£i“ 
.ceis above fpecified, and others, who, from their inhe- 
rent art or abilities, fubftitute their'own decifions where 
government have cftablifhed no legal judges. The cuf- 
tom of impofing mulcts and fines in all cafes, is an in¬ 
tolerable grievance to a wretched people. The rich fui- 
fer, by having'money to give*, the poor, by being de¬ 
prived of reftitution, becaufe they have none. Every 
Mahommedan, who can mutter over the Coran, raifes 
himfelf to a judge, without either licence or appoint¬ 
ment; and every Brahmin, at the head of a tribe, diftri- 
butes juftice according to his own fancy, without con- 
troiil. The latter threatens the ignorant with the 
dreadful puniiliment of excommunication; and thus his 
own moderation becomes the meafure of the fums which 
he receives from an unfortunate race of men. 

Such, in the year 1767, was the true flateof Bengal: 
but, it is to be hoped, that the regulations of 1770 
have reformed many abufes. A plan was in that year 
digefted, and -begun to be carried into execution by men 
who could not be ftrangers to any one of the above 
particulars; though, from their ftri< 5 t adherence to the 
regulations of a noble governor, to which they were 
tied down by exprefs orders from the Court of Di¬ 
rectors, the abufes were permitted to exift till the 
country was beggared and depopulated. The effeft 
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which the plan may have, cannot yet be eftimated 
with precifion. Were wc, however, to judge from 
the improvements in Burdwan, which has been under 
the management of a very able fervant for fome years 
paft, and has greatly encreafed in revenue and popula¬ 
tion, the new regulations will be attended with very con- 
ftderable advantages to the Company, But even Burd¬ 
wan owed part of its profperity to the mifery and diftrefs 
of the furrounding diftri&s. The plan adopted will be 
far from effectuating the reformation and encreafe of the 
revenue which are now required; for the balance of the 
revenue could, in the year 1770, hardly difcharge the 
four, hundred thoufand pounds paid annually to govern¬ 
ment. If our information is juft, what mighty advan¬ 
tages have the Company derived from their great acqui¬ 
sitions in Bengal ? 


Idea of the prefent Government of Bengal . 

r £'HE total fufpenfion of all juftice, among the natives Total for- 
of Bengal, was another caufe of national decay, aiijuake. 
Men who retained fome property in fpite of the vio¬ 
lence of the times, inftead of being protected by Bri- 
tifb laws, found that they had not even the juftice of a 
defpot to depend upon when they were wronged. The 
officers of the Nabob, As they were called, com- 
Vol. III. n mitted 


mitted every fpecies of violence, under the pretence of the 
orders of the Company. When any perfon complained 
to the governor and council, he was referred back to, 
thole very men of whom he had complained. The 
heavy crime of having appealed to Britifh juftice was. 
thrown in his face, by oppreffors who were at once 
judges and party; and ruin and corporal .punilhment 
were added to his other wrongs. The fpirk which 
afferts the natural rights of mankind, was called info- 
lence, till it was totally broken by oppreflion; and men 
were even cautious in venting their complaints in fecret, 
fearing that the very walls of their mod: private apart¬ 
ments had ears.. 

Thefe grievances, however, proceeded not from the 
inhumanity of the Britifh, governors in Bengal. The 
Author of the Enquiry can aver, from perfonal know¬ 
ledge, that the fucceffors of a certain noble lord were 
men of probity and honour, enemies to oppreflion and 
cruelty of every kind. But the whole weight of fuch a 
mondrous and heterogeneous chaos of government, con¬ 
fiding of military, political, commercial and judicial 
affairs, falling upon the fhoulders of men unexperienced 
in the regulation and management of the great machine 
of date, it was impoflible for them to give the neceffary 
attention to all departments^ The multiplicity of af- 

- * fairs: 
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fairs overwhelmed them with its weight; and tHe 
kingdom differed more from a total want of fyftem, 
than from any premeditated defign. 

The courts of juftice, which the wifdbm of the hoilfe Emythin^ 
of Timur had eftablifhed in the cities, and various divi- Nummary de* 

r r t . cifions of 

lions or the provinces, were either annihilated, or they 
loft their power under the fummary defpotifm of the 
revolted Nabobs. Mahommed Tiza, as the ailing 
minifter, had the whole executive power in his hands; 
and thole who retained the name of judges were only 
the executioners of his partial and violent decifions. The 
Company’s governor could not, in the nature of things, 
enter into the caufe of every individual, in a very popu¬ 
lous kingdom. When he confulted his own eafe, he 
yielded to a kind of neceflity ; and he had to his own 
conscience the pkufible excuie of having remanded the 
complaints to the judgment of a man who was per- 
fealy acquainted with the manners, cuftoms and pre¬ 
judices of file natives. r s 

But even friendfhip itfelf will not permit the Writer 
of the Enquiry to juftify the political condtuft of any 
of thofe men who polfcfled the fupreme power in Ben¬ 
gal. Many regulations, obvious in fhcmfelves, might 
have been formed; many pernicious practices be abd- 
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I idled, which have been continued either through neg¬ 
ligence or motives of another kind. Among the latter; 
ought to be numbered the cuftora of ftriking roupees 
every year, and ifluing them out at five per centum 
above the real weight and ftandard. To explain the 
fubjea, a dry difetation muft be introduced. The 
new-coined roupees are iffned from the mint at fixteen 
per centum more than the current roupee; a coin merely 
imaginary, for the convenience of reducing all money to 
a certain denomination. The Sicca roupee, as the coin 
is called, continues to circulate, at the above value, till 
towards the latter end of the firft year. The dealers 
in money, as the roupee lofes three per centum of its 
value at the beginning of the fecond year, refufe to re¬ 
ceive it in payment, without a deduction of one or two 
per centum as it advances to that period.. 

In the beginning of the fecond year, the roupee, by this 
moft prepofterous of all regulations, has loft three per 
centum of its imaginary value. In this manner it continues 
gradually to fall, till the third year after coinage; and, 
from that time forward it remains at eleven per centum, 
the intrinfic value of the filver. The pofteftor of the 
roupee may then, upon the payment of three per cen¬ 
tum to the mint, have the fame re-coined into a new 
Sicca of the imaginary value of fixteen per centum. 

This 
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This gain of two per centum is intended as an induce¬ 
ment to bring in the filver,. that the government may 
have an opportunity, every year, of robbing the public 
of three per centum upon the greater part of their cur¬ 
rent fpecie. To fuppor.t this moil iniquitous fyftem, 
the revenues are directed to be paid in the new Sicca 
roupees, otherwife the money-changer will make fudi 
deduaions, as-muft occafion a very considerable lofs to 
the unfortunate people. This evil is attended, by an¬ 
other. The courfe of exchange in the markets varies 
toward the worft, from this cruel regulation by go¬ 
vernment, from combinations among* the bankers, and 
the demand for particular roupees to difcharge the reve¬ 
nue* 

This mode of levying an annual tax on the filver cur- the 
rency, is not of the invention of the Britilh governors 
of Bengal. The regulation derived its firft exigence 
from the well-known bankers, the Jaggat Seats of Mur- 
fliedabad, in the fhort reign of the inconfiderate Surage- 
ul-Dowla.. The error lies in its being adopted. But 
we drop this part of the fubje<ft, and return to the pre^ 
fent Bate of government. To do juftice to . the Court 
of Directors,, their, repeated orders have checked the vio¬ 
lence and rapine of the nominal government of the Na¬ 
bob; Some of the Company’s fervantsSuperintend,, in 
, /! v various 
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various -divisions of the country, the colledion of 
the revenue. The penfion, and emoluments of Ma- 
hommed Riza have been leflened with his power. 
The kingdom, in point of civil regulation, If civil 
regulation can cxill: without -regular courts ■ of juftice, 
is on a better footing than before. But much re¬ 
mains to be done! The diftreffes of an unfortunate 
people continue to incfeaie, through caufes which muft 
be explained, • ; 

General Ghfervaiions. 

Coaciufions r JpHE idea of the prefent ftate and government of 
Bengal conveyed, in the preceding, fedtions, jolli¬ 
fies the following conclusion, That the Company, in the 
management of that great kingdom, have hitherto mif- 
taken their own intereft. To increafe the revenues was 
the point to which their fervants invariably directed their 
attention ; but the means employed defeated their views, 
and became ruinous to a people whom their arms had 
-fiibdued. Though they exported the fpecie, though 
they checked commerce by monopoly, they heaped op- 
•prefiion upon additional taxes, as if rigour were necef- 
lary to power. 


Much 
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Much penetration was not necefiary to di/cover, that 
it was not by the revenues of Bengal alone that either the 
Britifh nation or the Company were to be enriched. A 
country deftitute of mines, deprived of foreign com¬ 
merce, nutft, however opulent from better times, in the 
end he exhaufted. The tranfitory acquifition, upon the 
opinion that all the fpecie of Bengal had centered in 
Great Britain, would have no defirable effect. The fu¬ 
gitive wealth would glide through our hands; arid we 
would have only our folly to regret, when the fources 
would happen to, become dry. Bengal* Without ruin to 
itfelf, could ipare none of its ipecie; and the objects to 
which our aim fhould have been dire&ed, are as obvious* 
as they are falutary. We ought to have encouraged 
agriculture, the trade with the reft of Aha, and internal 
manufacture. 

Agriculture eonftitutes the wealth of every Rate, not 
merely commercial. Bengal, a kingdom frx hundred 
miles in length, and three hundred in breadth, is com¬ 
peted of one vaft plain of the moft fertile foil in the 
world-. Watered by many navigable rivers, inhabited 
by fifteen millions of induftrious people, capable of pro¬ 
ducing provifions for double the number, as appears 
from, the defarts which opprefiion has made; it fee ms. 
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marked out, by the hand of Nature, as the moft advan¬ 
tageous region of the earth for agriculture. Where taxes 
are moderate, where fecurity of property is joined to a 
rich foil, cultivation will encreafe, the neceflaries of life 
will become cheap, as well as the grofs materials which 
manufacturers require. Manufactures, by tbefe means, 
would not only fall in their price, but they would be 
produced in a greater quantity; larger inveftments 
might be made by the Company, the confumption 
would encreafe, and the profits rife. Bengal can, in 
fhort, be only ufeful in the profperity and induftry of its 
inhabitants. Deprive it of the laft remains of its wealth, 
and you ruin an unfortunate people, without enriching 
yourfelves. 

preceding In the place of thofe placid regulations, which render 
mankind ufeful to their lords, we fubftituted, with pre- 
poflerous policy, force, the abrupt expedient of barbarous 
conquerors. The preffure of taxation has, in the 
fpace of a few years, trebled the price of provifions of 
all -kinds. The Company have, in the mean time, been 
endeavouring, by every poflible meafure, to encreafe their 
inveftments, without raifing the price. Various oppref- 
fions have, for this purpofe, been adopted. This wretch¬ 
ed expedient -is of fhort duration. The manufacturer 
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may, for one year, perhaps for two, redouble his induf- 
try; but whilft the works of his hands is forced from 
him at a ftated and arbitrary price, he finks under an 
uncommon effort, fubjeCfc to defpair. The principal 
fervants of the Company, to conceal the evil, have found 
themfelves obliged, either to remit in the quality of the 
goods, or to raife the price to the manufacturer. Both 
expedients have been in part adopted, but it is a tem¬ 
porary remedy, without the hopes of effectuating a 
cure. ' 


The reafons already mentioned have contributed to de- 
- ftrby the trade of Bengal with the reft of Alia! Mer¬ 
chants can only procure the gleanings.of the Company. 
The quality is inferior, and the prices high. Nations, 
formerly fupplied from Bengal, found themfelves under 
the neceftity of eftabJifhing manufactures of the fame 
kind at home, or to adapt their clothing to their po¬ 
verty. Argument on this head is fuperfluous. The 
plan muft be totally and radically changed. The quef- 
tion is not to oblige the people to become filk-winders, 
fpinners and weavers, and to take the fruits of their la¬ 
bour, as it is praCtifed at prefent, at an arbitrary price. 
Induftry cannot be forced upon a people; let them de¬ 


rive advantage from toil, and indolence fliall lofe its 
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hold. Ingenuity expires under the foolifh defpotifm 
which defeats its own ends; and human nature, in its 
moft wretched date, revolts again ft labour, which, pro¬ 
duces nothing but an increafe of toil. 
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TO ITS FORMER PROSPERITY. 

* 

Preliminary Ohfervations . 

G OVERNMENT, among the natives of a coun¬ 
try, rifes imperceptibly from that impenetrable 
obfcurity with which time and barbarifm have covered 
the origin of mankind. When Rates are fubdued by fo¬ 
reign enemies, who are advanced in the arts of civil life, 
a new conftitution generally ft arts up from their preflure 
upon the old. Some laws of the conquerors muft ne- 
ceffarily fuperfede fotne of the regulations of the con¬ 
quered.; but the ancient form of government remains 
in all the lefter departments of the ftate. When the 
Patans conquered India, when the Moguls extended 
their empire over that country, many of the indigenous 
laws of the northern nations of Alia were introduced; 
but the great lyftem, in moft of its parts, defcended from 
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the regulations which Brahma tranfmitted, with his fol¬ 
lowers, from remote antiquity. 
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The Britifh nation have become the conquerors of 
Bengal, and they ought to extend fome part of their 
own fundamental jurifprudence to fecure"their conquefts. 
To call the pofleffions of the Company by any other 
name, is to leave them undefined. ■ The fword is our 
tenure, and not the Firman of an unfortunate prince, 
who could not give what was not his own. The thin 
veil of the commifilon for the Dewanny is removed; and 
we lee a great kingdom at laid in our power, whofe re¬ 
volutions we directed before. It is an abfolute conquefi, 
and it is fo considered by the world. This it was necef- 
fary to pfemife. ‘ The Author of the Enquiry will now 
proceed to his plan for reftoring our conquefts to their 
former profperity. Bait he proceeds with diffidence ; 
he fees the magnitude of the fubjed, he feels his own 
want of abilities. He hopes hot to efcape wifhmft cen- 
fure, as h? confdTes himfclf liable to error ; but he fhall 
anfwer his own purpofe, if he can throw fome rtiys of 
light upon a fiibjeft, which, though interefting to the 
nation, continues ftill involved in obfeuri ty. 
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Propofol for eflallifJjing landed Property. 

pOLICY precedes regulation in every fociety; and 

a nation has public before it has private concerns. pofed ' 

The great line of general arrangement is prior to the 
inferior detail of government, the latter being neceffarily 
a fuperftmdture raifed on the foundation of the former. 

In Bengal we are tofuppofe, that a new treaty is to fettle 
its great affairs; otherwife we build on the fand, and 
the rain comes, and wafhes all away. We fhall only 
mention a fubjefl on which we may hereafter enlarge. 

Give the province of Allahabad to Suja-ul-Dowla, the 
territories of Bulwant Singh to the emperor, recal your 
troops into your own dominions, make Patna or Mon- 
geer the residence of the reprelentative of Timur, degrade 
the wretched Mubarick from his nominal Nabobfhip, and 
let Maliommed Ri 2 a resign. Thefe arrangements re¬ 
quire no addrefs; theperfons mentioned were the creatures, 

i 

and they Rill continue theilaves of your power. Behdes, 
the meafures will not difpleafe the parties. The province 
of Allahabad will fati'sfy Suja-ul-Dowla for the territories 
of Bui want Singh ; Shaw Allum will prefer Patna to hia 
refidence at Allahabad ; a fmall pcnfion is more eligible 
for Mubarick, than the dangerous name of power which 

he 
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lie does not hold; and Mahommed Riza has derived 
from his services the means of fecuring an affluent re¬ 
treat for his age. If it Ilia 11 appear neceflary to retain 
Bengal by an Imperial Firman, let it be changed into 
that of perpetual Nabob. 

This fundamental regulation being fettled, another of 
equal boldnels, but no lefs practicable, ought to fucceed. 
An eftablifhed idea of property is the fource of all in- 
duftry among individuals, and, of courle, the foundation 
of public profperity. When mankind are retrained from 
poflefling any thing which they can call their own, they 
are but pafiengers in their native country, and make 
only thole flight accommodations which fuit fugitive 
wayfarers through the land. A careleffnefs for induftrv 
is the natural confequence of the tranfltorinefs of the 
knits of toil; ana men fit fluggifhly down, with their 
hands in their bofoms, when they are not for a moment 

certain of pofleffing property, much lefs of tranfmitting 
it to their pofterity or friends. 

The decline of agriculture, of commerce, and of trade, 
in the kingdom of Bengal, have been already reprefent- 
sd, and the ruinous confcquences of farming out the 
lands from year to year, have been amply explained. 

I hough long kales might greatly contribute to remove 

tbefe 
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thefe evils; there is no poffibility of doubt, but tbe 
eftablifhment of real property would more immediately 
and effedually promote a certainty of profperity to the 
kingdom. Let, therefore, the Company be impowered, 
by a£t of Parliament, to difpofe of all the lands in Ben¬ 
gal and Behar, in perpetuity, at an annual fum, not lefs 
than the prefent rents. This fingle operation would 
have a chain of beneficial effedls. The fir# fale of the 
lands would raife a fum which cannot be eftimated with 
any degree of precifion; but we may venture to affirm, 
that, fhould the fcheme be properly adverrifed before it 
was to take place, and a fourth part of the lands only 
to be difpofed of every year, until the whole fhould be 
fold, no lefs than ten millions, befides a certain and per¬ 
petual revenue, ‘might he drawn from the hidden trea- 
fures of Bengal , and especially from the other opulent 
kingdoms of Hindofian. 

Mankind, it is eafy to perceive, would, in an empire ^p 10 ' 
where no real property exifts, crowd to a country in 
which they could enjoy the fruits of their labour, and 
tranfmit them to their-potter ity. Cultivation would be 

the confequence ofieeurity. The farmer would im¬ 
prove, to the height, lands that-'were his own. The re¬ 
venue would be regularly paid without the heavy ex¬ 
pence of a band of oppreflors, under the name of Col¬ 
lectors, who fuek the very vitals of the country; and no¬ 
thing 
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thing would be required .but a few comptoirs for the 
purpofe of receiving the rents. The whole face of the 
country would be changed in a few years: in the place 
of draggling towns, compofed of miferable huts, half of 
which are wafhed away every feafon by the rain, great 
and opulent cities would arife. Inhabitants would 
crowd into Bengal from every corner of India, with 
tneir wealth; the deficiency in the currency would be 
reftored, commerce would difhifc itfelf through every 
vein, and manufa£ttires would Aourifh to a degree be¬ 
fore unknown. 

in Bengal. Men of fpeculation may fuppofe, that the fecurity of 
property to the natives might infufe a fpirit of freedom, 
dangerous to our power, into our Indian fubje&s. Na¬ 
ture herfelf feems to have denied liberty to the inhabi¬ 
tants of the torrid zone. To make the natives of the 
fertile foil of Bengal free, is beyond the power of poli¬ 
tical arrangement. The indolence which attends the 
climate, prevents men from that conflant a&ivity and 
exertion, which is neceffary to keep the nice balance of 
freedom. Their religion, their fnftitutions, their man¬ 
ners, the very difpofitions of their minds, form them for 
paffive obedience. To give them property would ohly 
bind them with ftronger ties to our intereft; arid make 
them more our fubjefts; or, if the Britifh nation prefers 
the name— more our flaves. 
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, ; Men who have nothing to. lofe, are only enftave^l by 
d ffimion; and the terror of the impending fword. Drive 
them to the laft verge pf poverty, and defpair will .ftand 
in the place of fpirxt, and make them free. Men pof- 
feifed of property are enflaved by their in ter eft, by 
their convenience, their luxury and their inherent fears. 
We owe our freedom to the poverty of onr anceftors, as 
much as to the rude independence of their ferocious 
barbarifm. But it is even difficult, in the cool air of our 
climate, to retain, in the midft of luxury and wealth, the 
vigour of mind neceftary to keep us free. To confer pro¬ 
perty on the inhabitants of Bengal, will never raile in their 
minds a fpirit of independence. Their foie hopes of 
retaining that property, will be derived from our policy 
and valour. When we fall, their lands will deviate to 
other heirs; 

The revenues of Bengal, when properly paid, amount 
to four millions. Should this fum appear too fmall for 
perpetuity, many ways and means of encreafing the 
taxes, without raffing the rents, will prefent themfelves. 
The Britiffi nation, famous for their political free¬ 
dom, are ftill more famous for their judgment and 
wifdom in impoftng taxations. Let them transfer 
to the Banks of the Ganges, a part of that fcience of 
finance, which has lo much diftinguifhed their councils 
Vol. III. p at 
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' at home. The wealth of the people of Bengal is a 
tfealury which will never fail, if drawn upon with 
judgment. Taxes may rife, in a juft proportion, to the 
wealth which this regulation will inevitably throw into 
our dominions in the Eaft. 

Very extenftve pofteftions in the hands of an indi¬ 
vidual, are productive of pernicious confequences in all 
countries; they ought, therefore, to be prevented in 
the prefent regulation. Let the purchafers be confined 
to a certain quantity of land, not exceeding, upon any 
account, fifty thoufand roupees a-year. To prevent the 
accumulation of landed property, let the fpiritof the laws 
of a commonwealth be adopted, and the lands be divided 
equally among all the male iiTue of the proprietor. 
Let the. moveable property be divided among the Ma- 
hommedan part of our fubjeCls, according to the laws of 
the Coran. - Let the Hindoos, in the fame manner, retain 
their own laws of inheritance ; which are dear, ftmpky 
and defined’. 
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Pafer Currency. 

T HE abfolute eftablilhment of landed property, A proposal 
would create, a perfedt confidence in our faith, ing 
among our fubjedts in the Eaft; and this circumftance 
leads to another regulation, which, if adopted, would 
have a great and immediate effedt on the profperity of 
Bengal. The want of a fufficient quantity of fpecie 
for the purpofes of trade, and the common intercourfes 
among mankind, is one of the greateft evils under which 
Bengal at prefent labours. Let, therefore, a paper cur¬ 
rency be introduced; a meafure at once falutary, eafy, 
and practicable. Let a bank be immediately eftablifhed 
at Calcutta, for the convenience of Europeans. This 
would, by becoming familiar to the natives, prepare 
them for a more general paper currency. The mode of 
carrying this into execution, is left in the hands of thole 
better acquainted with the nature of banking, than the 
Author of the Enquiry. 

To deftroy, at once, the fraudulent Icience of ex- currenc r- 
change, which proves fo detrimental to trade in Bengal, 
a current coin ought to be efiablifhed, to pals with¬ 
out variation, for its fixed and intrinfic value.' This 
was, in fome degree, attempted by a noble governor, 
but he failed in his find principles, by impoling an ar- 
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bitrary value upon his coin, not lefs than twenty per 
cent, above its intrinfic worth. No other reafon is ne- 
edftity for the bad fuccefs of this coinage. Though a 
decimal divifion of money is the moft rational and 
commodious; yet entirely to change the forms of a 
country, in that refpefet, might be attended with great 
inconvenience. Let the roupee, therefore, confift, as at 
prefen t, of fix teen of the imaginary Anas, which are 
now ufed in accounts in Bengal, The Pice, which is 
the twelfth part of an Ana, may be continued as the 
Imaginary coin; but a copper coin of one half of an 
Ana, would anfwer the fubdivifions of money, and be 
greatly beneficial to the poor. 


The immediate fall of the exorbitant intereft of 
money, which prevails in Bengal, would be one of the 
firft effects of this regulation. Ten per centum is the 
prefent intereft; not fo much owing to infecurity, as to 
the want of currency. Men of undoubted and efta- 
blifhed credit are ready to give this great premium to 
the lender, as they can turn the money to a great and 
immediate advantage.' Were every man enabled, by a 
paper currency, to bring his whole property to the mar¬ 
ket, ’ monopoly, in fpite of oppreflion, would be at an 
end, and trade extend itfelf through a thoufand channels 
not known now in fpeculation. The confequence 
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Would be highly beneficial; Bengal woiild draw great 
quantities of money from all the regions of Afia; and, 
by enriching herfelf, be rendered capable of bearing fuch 
taxes upon different articles, as this nation, for the 
augmentation of the revenues, might think proper to 
iinpofe. 

Napal, Thibet, Ava, Arracan, Pegu, Siam, Cochin- 
china, China, and almoft all the iflands in the Eaftern 
ocean, produce gold: In the weft, that metal feems on¬ 
ly to be found in the Turkifh Diarbekir. Japan and 
China only have filver mines. Afia contains native 
wealth, which has enriched it in all ages, exclufive or 
the balance of its commerce againft Europe. The 
Author of the Enquiry means not that fpecie Ihould be 
drawn from the Eaft; But it might center in Bengal; 
and make it one of the richeft kingdoms in the world; 
whilft we might import, in its manufactures, the furplus 
of its revenues, without damaging either its foreign com¬ 
merce or internal profperity. 

Thefe two plans, and it is to be feared only thefe, 
would reftore, under a government eftablifhed on im¬ 
partial juftice, Bengal to its former profperity and fplen- 
dor. Let the lands be difpofed of in property : let a 
paper currency be eftablifhed. Every individual would, 
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Monopolies 


in fuch a cafe, become induftrious in improving his own 
eftate; provifions would fall to a third part of the pre¬ 
fen t price; the country would affume a new face, and 
the people wear the afpedt of joy. Immenfe tracts of 
rich land, which now, with their woods, conceal the 
ruins of great cities, would again be cultivated; and 
new provinces arife out of thofe mar Dry iflands, near the 
mouth of the Ganges, which are, at prefent, the wild 
haunts of the rhenoceros and tiger. 

Monopolies* 

^pHERE is no maxim in commerce better eftabliih- 
ed, than the deftru&ive tendency of monopolies. 
In Bengal, its recent evils are well-known and abhorred. 
A law mu ft provide again ft it; otherwife every other 
regulation will be made in vain. The inhabitants muft be 
permitted to enjoy a free trade; fubjedl, however, to fuch 
impofts upon various articles, excepting thofe of either 
the growth or manufadure of Great Britain, as may be 
thought reafonable from, time to time. Grofs articles, 
neceftary for carrying on the finer manufactures, 
ought, however, to be exempted from duty; and every 
encouragement pofilble given to the export trade. 


Free 
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Free merchants ought to be encouraged; neither 
mu ft they be excluded from the inland trade; as that 
circumftance would place the fubjects of Great Britain 
on a worfe footing than foreigners, whom we cannot; 
without violence, prevent from trading wherever they 
pleafev Let, however, the refidence of the free merchants 
be confined to Calcutta; as the influence which all the 
natives of Britain have acquired over the inhabitants 
of Bengal, is fo great, that the felfiftx can convert 
it into the means of oppreftion. The Indian agents 
of Britrfh traders will not carry, among a wretched 
people, the fame terror which clothes their matters Ij 
whom, it is a kind of facrilege;not to obey, in their moft 
u-njuft. commands. 

The fervants of the Company will have many ob~ 
jedtions to this propofol. But the management of the 
revenues, and of the general trade, which mull remain 
in their hands, will ftill give them fuperior advantages, 
fufficient to gratify all their reafonable- defires. The- 
influence of a member of the council will, without 
doubt, enable any man, in that high nation, to engrofs 
a fhare’of the trade, almoft equal to a partial monopoly. 
Should even a’man of that rank'be fo felf-denied, as- 
not to take advantage of the influence annexed to his 
place, his attention to commerce would encroach oa 
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the time allotted for public affairs. Let him, therefore, 
when he rifes to the board, be debarred from trading, 
either diredly or indirectly, by fevere penalties of law ; 
and let there an ample allowance be made forhis 
fervices, from the funds of the Company. 

Religion . 

]\/f E N who fubmit to bodily fervitude, Have been 
known to revolt againft the flavery impofed on 
tlieir minds. We may ufe the Indians for our benefit 
in this world, but let them ferve themfelves as they can 
in the next. All religions muft be tolerated in Bengal, 
except in the practice of fome inhuman cuftoms, which 
the Mahommedans have already, in a great meafure, 
deftroyed. We muft not permit young widows, in 
their virtuous enthufiafm, to throw themfelves on the 
funeral pile, with their dead hufbands; nor the fick 
and aged to be drowned, when their friends defpair of 
their lives. 

The Hindoo religion, in other refpeCts, infpires the 
pureft morals. Productive, from its principles, of the 
greateft degree of fubordination to authority, it prepares 
mankind for the government of foreign lords. It fup- 
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plies, by its well-followed precepts, the place of penal 
laws ; and it renders crimes nlmofl unknown in the 
land. The peaceable fentiments which it breathes, 
will check the more warlike doftrines promulgated by 
the Co ran. The prudent fuccefTors of Timur faw that 
the Hindoo religion was favourable to their power; 
and they fheathed the fword, which the other princes 
of the Mahommedan perfuaJion employed in eftabli&i- 
ing their own faith, in ail their conquefh. Freedom 
of confcience was always enjoyed in India in the ab- 
fence of political freedom. 

Attention muft be paid to the images and very pre- of aU rdi . 
judices of the people, as well as a regard for their re- 
ligion. Though many things of that kind may appear ' 

abfurd and trivial among Europeans, they are of the 
utmoft importance among the Indians. The lead 
Breach of -them may be productive of an expulfion 
from the fociety, a more dreadful punifhment Draco 
himfclf could not devife. But the caution about re¬ 
ligion is fuperfluous: thefe are no converting days. 

Among the lift of crimes committed in Bengal, perle- 
cution for religion is not to be found;' and he that will 
confent to part with his property, may carry his opinions 
away with freedom. 

The 
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The 'Executive Power . 

HpHE great path of general regulation is with lefs 
^ difficulty traced, than the minute lines which 
carry the current of government from the center to the 
extremities of the ftate, Practice refills theory more 
on this fubjedt than in any other; and the wifeft legi- 
flators can neither forefee nor prevent obftacles, which 
may rife in the progrefs of time. In a country where the 
body of the people meet annually, in their reprefenta- 
tives, to new inconveniences new remedies may be 
inftantfy applied; and even the mandate of the defpot 
lofes half its tyranny, in the expedition with which it 
oppofes evil. 

The diftance of Bengal from the eye of the Britifh 
legiflature, renders it extremely difficult for them to 
frame laws again ft every emergency that may arife; and 
it is equally difficult, with propriety, to create a legifla- 
tivc authority in a kingdom, which cannot, in the 
nature of things, have a reprefentative of its own. The 
executive power being vefted in the governor and coun¬ 
cil, it is dangerous to truft them with the legidative ; 
and it is impoflible to permit the court of juftice, 
which we mean to propofe, to make thofe laws upon 

which 
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which they are to decide. The leaf! of two evils is 
preferred by the prudent. Let the governor and 
council fuggeft annually, in their general letter, the 
neceflary regulations j and thefe, after being duly 
weighed by the Company, in their collective body at 
home, be laid before parliament, to be by them, if 
found juft, necefiary, and equitable, framed into a law. 
The general laws for the government of Bengal being, 
by the Britilh legiilature once eftablifhed, the inconve¬ 
niences which may arife in India, will neither be fo 
great nor detrimental as to occafion much mifehief for 
one, or even two years; in which time, the propofed 
regulations, lent home by the governor and council, 
will return to them with the force of laws. 

The executive power, in its full extent, as at preient, 
mult be veiled in a prefident and council, of which the 
chief juffice and commander in chief of the troops 
ought to be, ex officio, members. The number fhould 
be encreafed to fixteen, of which any live, with the 
prelident, may form a board; and ten always to relide at 
Calcutta, exclulive of the chiefju Rice and the commander 
in chief, fhould even the peaceablenefs of the times permit 
him to be abfent from the army. The four remaining 
counfellorslhould be directed to refide in the capitals of the 
larger diftriCts, into which, for the benefit of juftice, we 
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fhall hereafter divide the provinces of Bengal and Beliar. 
The bufinefs for forming regulations to make a founda¬ 
tion of a law, being of the laft importance, ought never 
to come before lefs than ten members in council, of 
Whom? the chief juftice ought invariably to be one. 

Let a general board of revenue be eftablifhed at Cal¬ 
cutta, at which a member of the council is to prefide. 
Let this board, in its inferior departments, be conducted 
by the Company’s fervants; and let it receive the cor- 
refpohdence and check the accounts of four other 
boards of the fame kind, but of inferior jurifdidlion, to 
be fixed at Dacca, Murfhedabad, Mongeer, and Patna. 
Let the provinces of Bengal and Behar be divided into 
five equal divifions, each fubjedt, in the firft inftance, 
to one of the four boards, which are all under the con- 
troul of the fuperior board of revenue eftablifhed at 
Calcutta. In the lefter diftridts, let a Company’s 
fervant fuperintend the cohesion of the revenue; and 
be accountable for his transitions to the board, under 
whofe jurifdidtion he adts. 

The wild chaos of government, if the abfence of all 
rule deferves the name, which lubfifts in Bengal, mud 
be utterly removed. There fome faint traces of the 
Britifh conftitution is mixed with the pofitive orders of 

a Court 
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a Court of Directors, the convenient and temporary ex¬ 
pedients of a trading governor and council, the fecret 
orders of the feleft committee, the influence of the pre- 
fldent, with the Nabob, and the boifferous defpotifm of 
Mahommed Riza. To feparate, or even to reflraia 
them within proper bounds, is beyond human capacity j 
fame branches muff be lopt off to give more vigour and 
room to others to flourifla. Mubarick muff retire from 
the Mufnud; Mahommed Riza and the fecret com¬ 
mittee vanifh away 5 and even the council itfelf mufl 
be retrained from brevi manu defpotifm; fucli as, the 
fending home, by force, Briti/li fubjedls, and difmi/Ting 
officers without the fentence of a court martial.- 

'Judicial Power. 

rr*0 preferre the health of the political body, the 
pure ftream of impartial juflice mufl rufh, with 
vigour, through every vein. When it meets with ob- 
{fru&ions, a difeafe is produced; and, when the whole 
mafs becomes corrupted, a languor fucceeds,- which'fre¬ 
quently terminates in death. To drop the metaphor, 
the diftributers ofjuftice ought to be independent of every 
thing but the law. The executive part of government 
muft not interfere with the decifions of the judge, 
otherwife that officer, who • was created for the defence 
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of the fubjedt from injury, becomes a tool of opprefiioa 
in the hands of defpotjfm. 

The firft principle of wife leg illation is to open an 
eafy paffage to the temple of Juflice. Where the feat of 
redrefs is either diflan t or difficult of accefs, an injury 
is forgot to avoid the trouble of complaint; ‘and. thus 
injuflice is encouraged by the almoft certain profpedt of 
impunity. To avoid this evil, the Author of the 
Enquiry, thinks it neceffary, that the adl of the legi- 
flature, which (hall constitute the mode of diflributing 
juflice, fhould alfb divide Bengal and Behar into five 
great provinces, the capitals of which ( ought to be Cal¬ 
cutta, Mur filed abad, and Dacca, in Bengal; and Patna 
and Mongeev, in Behar. Let each of thefe five great 
divifions be fubdivided into ten Chucklas, or extenfive 
diftridts, almoft the number of which the kingdom confifls 
at prefent; and let each of thefe be flill fubdivided into 
an indefinite number of Pergunnas. 

lo bring juflice, to ufe a certain author’s words, 
home to the door of every man, let there, in each vil¬ 
lage, be eftablifhed, as in the days of the empire, a 
Muckuddum, to adt as a conftable for the prefervation of 
the peace. A Sheichdar, with a commifiion fimilar to 
that of a juflice of the peace, fhould be fixed in the mofl 
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centrical part of the Pergunnaorlefterdiftridl, to whom 
difputes, which cannot be quafhed by the authority of 
the Muckuddum or conftable, maybe referred. Let the 
court of this officer, however, communicate with ano¬ 
ther of a more' extenftve and ample jurifdi&ion, eftablifh- 
ed in the capital of the divifion or diftridt, of which the 
PergiSnna is a part4 

Similar to the office of a Sheikdar or juftice of the 
peace, ought to be that of the Cutwal or mayor of great 
towns and confiderable cities. The wifdom of the houfe 
of Timur eftablifhed this officer, to animadvert upon 
thieves, gamblers, and other mifereants; to remove nui- 
fances, to* fupprefs pimps and jugglers, to prevent fore- 
ftalling of grain and other provifions; to be the regula¬ 
tor of the market, and to decide in all trivial and vexa¬ 
tious difputes, that tended toward a breach of the peace. 
His minifterial office coincided almoft with that of the 
mayors of our letter towns; and his court was the coun¬ 
terpart of.the now obfolete Curia pedis pulverizatj, 
mentioned by our lawyers. 

In every Chuckla, or greater divifion, let there be 
eftablifhed a court fimilar in its nature, but different in 
its mode, to the courts of Cutcherri, inftituted in the 
days of the empire. Let this court be compofed ot the 
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Company’s fervant, refiding for the collection of the re-, 
venue in the Chuckla, and of two Mahommed Cizis, 
and two Brahmins. The fervant of the Company ought 
to be the nominal prefid ent of the court, but only to 
fi t when the voices are equal, to throw his calling-vote 
on the fide of equity. In fuch a cafe the procefs to begin 
anew. The fees of the court mu ft be regulated, and a 
table of the expence of every article to be hung up to 
public view, in the common hall. The putnQiment for 
corruption, upon conviction in the fupreme court of 
Bengal, ought to rife to a degree of feverity, fuitable to 
the danger of the crime. 

This court, beftdes the power of hearing appeals from- 
the decifions of. the Sheichdar in the lefier diftridts, 
ought to retron its ancient authority, fubjedt, however, 
to an appeal from decifions beyond a fum to be.fpeci- 
fied, to the provincial courts, which fhall be hereafter 
deferibed. Its jurifdidtion ought to extend to the con¬ 
tracting and diffolving of marriages, to the fettlement of 
doweries for women, and the fuccefiion to money and 
moveables among children, according to the refpedtive 
inftitutes of the Mahommedan and Hindoo iyftems of 
religion. It ought alfo to be a court of record; and to 
be obliged to keep an exadt regifter of all public and 
private contracts, births, marriages, and deaths; and, to 
execute that department of the bufinefs, a Canongoe and 

a Muta- 
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a Mutafeddy, as clerks, ought to be annexed to each 
court. Thefe, with other matters to be defcribed in the 
fucceeding fedfion, ought to comprehend the whole 
power of the court of Cutcherri. 

Ill each of the capitals of the five provinces, a mem¬ 
ber of the council of Rate at Calcutta ought to refide. 
He, together with pofleffing the management of the 
Company’s commercial affairs in his province, ought to 
be empowered, by a fpecial commiffion, with three af- 
feffors of the elder refident fervants, to form, and pre¬ 
side in a court of jufiice, which we fhall, for diftindtion, 
call, The provincial court of appeal. To diredl their 
judgment upon points of law, an officer, under the 
name of Attorney-general for the province, ought to be 
appointed to give his advice, together with a Mahom- 
xnedan Cazi, and an Indian Brahmin, to explain the 
principles of their refpedtive inftitutions and ufages, and 
to tender oaths to the parties. Suits may originate in 
this court; and it ought to have the power of removing 
before itfelf the proceedings of the court of Cutcherri. 

To effablifh thoroughly the independence of the ju r 
dicial on the executive power, a fupreme court, from 
which an appeal ought only to He to Great Britain, fhould 
be eredted at Calcutta, by the authority of the legifla- 
Vol. III. r ture. 
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ture. Let it confift of a chief juftice and three fiuifne 
juftices, who derive their com millions from the .king; 
and let them be in Bengal the counterpart of the court 
of king’s bench in England. The jurifdidtion of this 
court, which, from its tranrcendent power, may be 
called the fupreme court of Bengal, ought to extend, 
without limitation, over the whole kingdom ; and to 
keep the inferior courts, within the bounds of their 
authority; as well as to decide ultimately upon all 
appeals. It ought to protect the juft rights of the 
fubjebl’, by its hidden and even fummary interpolation ; 
and to take cognizance of criminal as well as of civil 
caufes. 

To carry juftice, in criminal matters, with all the 
expedition poffible, through our conquefts, it is 
propofed, thas two of the puifne juft ices fhall, twice 
a-year, go on circuits, to the refpebtive capitals of the 
five provinces, one into the three provinces in Bengal, 
and one into the two, into which Behar is to be di¬ 
vided. I he puifne- juftice fhall fit, upon thefe occa- 
hons, with the members of the provincial court; but the 
member of the council, who is the prefident of the 
court, lhall ftill he confidered as the principal judge. 
In criminal matters, the culprit fhall be tried by a jury 
of Britilh fubjefts only ; there being always a fufficient 
number of good and lawful men- to form a jury, in the 
4 capital 
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capital of the province. In the fupreme court at Cal¬ 
cutta, difputes between the natives may be decided in 
civil cafes, according to equity, without a jury, by the 
judges; but, in fuits between Britiflifubjefis, the mat¬ 
ter ought to be tried by a jury, upon the principles of 
the law of England. 

The foie management of the revenue of Bengal, being 
in the Company, many capital alterations are neceftary 
to be made in that important branch. The great chan¬ 
nel of public juftice has been, by the above regulations, 
feparated from the executive power; but fome part of 
the judicial authority muft Bill remain in the Compa¬ 
ny’s hands. To manage the receipts of the revenue, it 
has been already mentioned, that five boards muft be 
formed, the fuperior one of which to remain in Calcut¬ 
ta. The boards ought to confift of two divifions, or 
rather of two fides; the receipt of the Exchequer, and 
the judicial part, which muft enable them to inforce the 
payment of the revenues. 

The mode of proceeding in this branch ought to rife 
in the fame gradations with the courfe of appeals in the 
civil line of di/putes between man and man. Let the 
Cutcberries inforce the payment of the revenues of the 
Chucklas, under an appeal to the provincial board, 
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whole decifions, beyond certain fums, ought to be Tub* 
jedt to the revifion of the general board at Calcutta. 
But, as the Rate muft not fuffer through delay, let the 
Turn in difpute, upon a deciRon againft the fubje£t, by 
any of the courts of revenue before whom tjie fuit fhall 
originate, be forthwith paid into the exchequer; and 
let the perfon aggrieved feek for redrefs, by petition, to 
the court which is placed immediately above that court,, 
of whofe deciRon he complains. 

The board of revenue, in each of the capital cities of 
the five provinces, except in Calcutta, where no court of 
law except the fupreme court exifts, is to be made up of 
the fame pcrfons whom we have already placed as judges 
in the provincial court of appeal. The court of exche¬ 
quer, in England, examines, by a fi&ion, into all forts 
of civil caulcs. It is necefiary to preclude the boards 
of revenue from fuch powers, as a court of exchequer. 
As provincial courts of common law, their decifions 
are liable to an appeal to the fupreme court at Calcutta, 
and therefore any prejudices which they may be hip¬ 
po fed to imbibe, as members of the executive part of 
government, cannot be of great detriment to the people, 
iubject^as their proceedings are to a court not amenable 
to the junfdidtion of the Company. 

Observations 
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Obfer'oatiom on the Judicial Power. 

*jpHE delpotifm which naturally fprung from the RefcaW* 
double government which arofe on the foundation 
of the fuccefs of our arms in Bengal, repreffed one evil, 
whilft it gave birth to a thoufand. Thofe frequent dis¬ 
putes which grow between individuals, where the accefs 
to juftice is eafy, were quafhed by a terror which pre¬ 
vented an unfortunate people from appearing before rulers 
who wanted but an excufe to opprels. The hand of power 
fell heavy upon both the plaintiff and defendant; and, 
therefore, men put up with injuries from one another, 
in hopes of concealing themfelves from the rigid eyes of 
government. This alludes to the boifterous tyranny of 
theminifter of a nominal Nabob; indolence was more 
our crime, than cruelty. 

The doors opened to juflice in the preceding fedion, on what of 
will, without doubt, introduce an ample harveft for men ° wn 
of the law; but it is better that they fhould live by li- 
tigioufnefs, than that the people fhould perifh by tyran¬ 
ny. The objedion rifing from this circumftance mud 
therefore vanifh in the utility of the thing; and another 
objedion, juft as obvious, may be as eaflly removed. It 
6 niay 
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may be thought impolitic by Tome, that any part of the 
juaiciaj authority fhould remain in the hands of the na¬ 
tives. But this is objected in vain. The officers ofjuf- 
tice, as well as being fubjeft to a revifton of their de¬ 
crees to the Britifh, derive from them their own power; 
and the people, by being left in poffeffion of fome of their 
laws and ufages, will be flattered into an inviolable fub- 
miffion to our government* 

kffentue 1 ’ 1 Though the inhabitants of Bengal are, from their na¬ 
tural difpefition, prepared to fubmit to any fyftem of 
government, founded upon juftice, there are fome laws 
of their own, which abfolute power itfelf muff not vio¬ 
late. The regulations, with regard to their women and 
religion, mull never be touched; and, upon mature con- 
fideration, the-Author of the Enquiry is of opinion, that 
many other ancient inffitutions might be left entire* 
There are, however, particular ufages eftabliffied by time 
into a law, which our humanity mu ft deftroy. No pe¬ 
cuniary compenfation muft be permitted for murder; 
no theft be punifhed by cutting off the hand.- Let the 
Mahommedan laws ftill in force againft the Hindoos be 
abrogated; let no women burn themfelves with their 
hufbands, no dying perfon be expofed by his friends. 
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To leave the natives entirely to their own laws, would 
be to coniign them to anarchy and confufion. The in¬ 
habitants of Bengal are divided into two religious feds, 
the Mahommedan and Hindoo, alrrj§ft equal in point of 
numbers. Averfe, beyond meafure, to one another, 
both on account of religion and the memory of mutual- 
injuries, the one party will not now fubmit to the laws 
of the other; and the (Mention which fubfifts between 
individuals, would, without a preflfure from another 
power, fpread in a flame over the whole kingdom. ^ .It. 
is, therefore, abfolutely neceflary for the peace and pro¬ 
sperity of the country, that the laws of England, in fo far 
as they do not oppofe prejudices and ufages which can¬ 
not be relinquilhed by the natives, fhould prevail. The 
meafure, befides its equity, is calculated to preferve that 
influence which conquerors mu ft po flefs to retain their 
power. . ? • ' 

The expence of the-judicial eftablifbnieni is but tri¬ 
vial, if compared to the advantages which the kingdom 
of Bengal muft derive from fuch a neceflary inftitution. 
The judges in every country fhould be : placed in afflu¬ 
ence; in Bengal they ought to'derive a fortune from die 
labour of fome years. The -natives of'a nbrthep- climate 
fettle not for life in the torrid £one; they always place 
the profpedfc of returning with wealth to their friends, 
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among their great inducements for venturing to crofs the 
ocean. The following table prefents an eftimate of the 
annual expence of juft ice in Bengal. 

The Supreme Court of Bengal . 

One chief juft ice, - - f. ro,ooo 


Three puifne juftices. 

i5,°°o 

One attorney general. 

3,ooo 

One regifter, 

2,000 

Two Cazis and two Brahmins, 


to attend the court, 

0,400 

Contingencies, - 

1,000 

4 

The four provincial courts of ap^- 

£ 

peal, confifting of the Company’s 

V T 00 ii'/! \ 

fervants. 


Four counfellors, as presidents, 

£• 2,000 

Twelve afieftbrs, - 

2,400 

One provincial attorney in each, 

2,000 

One regifter in each, 

0,800 

One Cazi and one Brahmin in 


each, - - 

0,800 

Contingencies in all, - - 

1,600 


£' 3 r j4*°° 


£• 

Fifty 
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Fifty courts of Cutcherri. 

Fifty prefidents, being fervants of 

the Company, - - £. 5,000 

Two hundred afleflors, - - 10,000 

Fifty regifters, - 1,500 

Fifty Clerks, - - - - 1,000 

£■ *%s°o 

£- 5 s,50° 

The above calculation, it is hoped, will not be 
thought extravagant, for difpenfing juft ice to fifteen 
millions of people. The falaries of the members of 
the boards of revenue, and of thefe, as forming courts 
of exchequer, are not mentioned, as the Company is 
fiuppofed to pay its own fervants, with certain fums 
and lucrative privileges for the whole of their trouble. 
The Shiechdars, the Cutwals, and the Muekuddums, 
have no falaries; the influence and diftindtion which 
they {hall derive from their employments, being a 
fufficient reward for their toil. 
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General RefleBions on the Plan. 

jpROPERT Y being once eftablifiied, and the forms 
of juftice to pro ted it delineated, public pro- 
fperity is placed on a folid foundation. Rut the love of 
money, which generally prevails, renders the mo ft of 
mankind more anxious to poffcfs prefent profit, than to 
look, forward to future advantage. The plan which we 
have laid down in the preceding fedions, will begin to 
yield an apparent benefit from its commencement; at 
the fame time that the tide will become the more rapid 
the longer it flows. 

The immediate pecuniary advantages which will rife 
to Bengal, are to be derived from various fpurces. The 
removal of the emperor, either to Patna or Mongeer, 
will fave to the kingdom his penflon of three hundred 
and twenty-five thou land pounds ; the revenues of the 
territory of Bui want Singh, three hundred and twelve 
thou (and five hundred pounds to be fpent in Bengal j 
and fifty thoufand pounds, which is now fent abroad, 
without hopes of return, to pay three battalions of our 
troops, flationed at Allahabad. This fum of fix hun¬ 
dred ^nd eighty-feven thoufand pounds, thrown at 
once into the circulation, would animate the languid 

pulfe 
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pulfe of commerce ; and at once prepare the kingdom 
for the commercial improvements, which the plan, in 
its other regulations, feems absolutely to enfure. 


The future advantages arife alfo from various fprings. 
The influx of fpecie and inhabitants, which the Tale of 
the wafte as well as of the cultivated lands, would draw 
from all the other provinces of Hindoflan, would be 
produ&ive of immediate national wealth. The ad¬ 
vancement of agriculture would promote the advance¬ 
ment of manufactures. The peace of the country 
would be fecured from abroad; and jufh’ce, by pre¬ 
vailing at home, would attach the natives to a govern¬ 
ment, on the ftability of which the pofleilioh of their 
landed property depended. T he eflablifhment of a 
paper currency, on national faith and the Company’s 
fecurity, would enable mankind to bring all their pro¬ 
perty into action, lower the exorbitant intereftof money, 
and render Bengal, in the fpaee of a^few years, the mod: 
commercial, the mod flourifiling, and the mod wealthy 
kingdom, of its extent, in Ada. 


P.nd future 
advantages 


The Company, in the 'midd of the profperity of the to be derived 
fubjefi, would amazingly thrive in their affairs. A fum 
not lefs than ten millions, independent of their revenue, 
would, in the fpaee of lour years, flow from the hrh Tales of 
, fa the 
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the land into their coffers. The improvement of their 
prefent revenue would join iffue, with its future certainty 
and permanency. A large annual fum would arife, from 
a thorough examination of tenures; and from impofls 
already laid upon fairs, markets, entrance into great 
towns, Drops, magazines of grain, fees upon marriages, 
tolls collected at ferries, licences for exercifing trades, 
ground-rent of houfes, which though at prefent paid 
by the public, have never been brought to account by 
Mahommed Riza and the general farmers. Thefe ar¬ 
ticles, at the lowed average, might amount to the an¬ 
nual fum of four hundred thoufand pounds. Five 
hundred thoufand pounds would yearly be faved in 
pen Dons, and on the charge of collection ; beDdes, the 
immenfe encreafe in the revenues, which would moft 
certainly be derived from the growing profperity of the 
kingdom. 

The abfolute eDablifhment of property, without 
which written law feems fuperfluous to fociety, is, as 
has been obferved, the foundation upon which national 
profperity is laid. Regulations which flop fhort of 
this primary object, are only temporary expedients, 
which may, for a time, alleviate the pain of the diftem- 
per, but it can never cure. A tacit acquiefcence in 
the right of poffeflion of the natives, the prevention of 

fome 
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fome part of the prefent national vvafte, a' mild de- 
fpotifm, which we may dignify with the name of 
Juft ice, will have an immediate good effedt; but the 
advantage is limited, partial, and traoftent; and the 
Author of the Enquiry will venture to affirm, that, 
unlefs fomething fimilar to what has been, in the pre¬ 
ceding fed ions, propofed, is adopted, Bengal will, in the 
courfe of a few years, decline into a ffiadow, and vanifh 
from our hands. 

* 

Miracles are not to be expeded In this age; and, refieflimu 
without them, in the abfence of a bold and determined 
exertion, the boafted fruits of our victories in the Eaft, 
will wither with our laurels. A kingdom, lying under 
all the difadvantages of a foreign conqueft, which, 
without return, deprives it of one million and an half 
of its annual induftry, muft fink under the weight, un¬ 
lefs it is placed on a better footing than the furrounding 
countries which pay no tribute. Let our juftice to 
our own fubjedts, let the advantages of our regulations, 
entice foreigners with their wealth to fettle among us; 
let us, without the fword, appropriate the wealth of 
India by our policy; otherwife the ftream which flows 
into Great Britain, will foon become dry. The lake, 
which feeds it, has already difappeared from the banks.. 
Temporary regulations may dazzle with their imme¬ 
diate- 
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diate effedl; but a permanent plan, which in its wide 
circle comprehends futurity, will prefer ve the vigour 
and health of Bengal, to the verge of that political death 4 
to which all empires feem to be fubjectcd by Fate. 

v Concluding MeJJefflws. 

pj-cfcnt RGUMEMTS deduced from general principles, 

• ' ~ however obvious they may appear, Bribe not the 

bulk of mankind fo forcibly as facts. The revenues of 
Bengal, without including the Jagieers, amounted, in 
the year 1766, .to near three millions and fix hundred 
tho.ufand pounds of our money. The charges, of, eo!- 
le&ion, the Nabob’s government, penfions, civil, mili¬ 
tary, and marine expences, being deduced, there re¬ 
mained a balance of one million three hundred thou¬ 
sand pounds, for the Company. The expences have 
fince been encreahng yearly, and the revenues decreas¬ 
ing. Both were haftening to that middle point, which 
would balance the accounts of the Brjti'fh nation, with 
the fortune of their arms in the Eaft, 

‘. v ’ - 11 > + 

ruinous ftate To conceal tms decreafe as much as poflible, men 
fell on a very lit allow and poor expedient. The fer- 
vants of the Company ppotraded the time of clofing 
* the 
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■ the accounts to make up the ufual fum; and, by thefe 
means, an encroachment of five months was, by de¬ 
grees, made upon the fiucceeding year. To under- 
Rand this circumfiance, it is neceffary to obierve, that 
the collections are. not fixed to a particular term. 
They are continued without inter million, and the pro¬ 
duce of the five months, which may amount to one 
million five hundred thoufand pounds, mufi be de¬ 
ducted from the accounts made up, fince the Dewanny 
was fubmitted to our management. 

NotwithRanding this deception, it was not the only 
deficiency in the Rate of money affairs. The reve¬ 
nues of the year 1769 had, befides, fallen Riort five 
hundred thoufand pounds ; and what further reduction 
the famine which enfued may have made, time can 
only demonRrate. By the beR accounts from Bengal, 
there was not a balance of five hundred thou/and'pounds 
remaining, after all expences were paid ; and this was not 
above half the fum neceffary to purchafe the annual 
invefiments of the Company. No fair conclufion, 
however, can be drawn from the produce of one year; 
and the vigilance of the Court of DIrcClors has fince: 
eftablifhed forae beneficial regulations. To Ratter the 
fanguine, we will fuppofe, that the net balance will 
amount, on the prefen t footing, to one million. The: 

fum. 
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fum is juft fufficient for the inveftments of the Com¬ 
pany; without leaving a fingle farthing in the treafury 
to anfwer any extraordinary emergency. 

The advantages of the propofcd plan are obvious; 
and, therefore, eafily explained. Let it be fuppofed, 
that the rent-roll of the year 1766 fhall be taken 
as the rule of the quit-rent to be paid, after the fale of 
the lands. Let none think this fum too much. 
Under the management of the proprietors, the lands 
would in a few years produce, thrice the fum of three 
millions fix hundred thouiand pounds; but the fubjedt 
muft receive a bribe for his iaduftry. The Company, 
at prefect, complain, that the Talookdars, or thofe who 
poffefs lands in property, run away with all the tenants. 
Their cftates are flourifhing, whilft our limited policy of 
letting the lands by the year, has created folituues around. 
After a thorough examination of fictitious tenures, 
private encroachments and public embezzlements, we 
may, with great propriety, venture to add, at leaft one 
million to the above fum. But to fpeak with a mode¬ 
ration which precludes reply, we fhall only take it for 
granted, that four hundred thoufand pounds are, by 
thefe means, only gained. Even this fum will fix the 
annual revenue at four millions; and there let it reft till 
the profperity of the country fhall authorife an encreafe, 
by flight impofts on trade and the articles of confumptiob. 

The 
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The abolition of the tyrannical and impolitic govern¬ 
ment of the Nabob, will be a laving of five hundred 
thoufand pounds on the annual expences. The fadt is 
notorious, that the real expence of this fecondary and 
intermediate government, in penfions and in the mode 
of collection, exceeds fix hundred thoufand pounds; but 
the judicial and fifeal fyftems eftablifhed in the preced¬ 
ing plan will not exceed one hundred thoufand pounds, 
with all the advantages of a falutary and equitable admir 
niftration of juftice and law. To this fum we may add 
the five hundred thoufand pounds which have fallen oh' 
from the revenue, as the firft-fruits of the plan 5 all 
which, fuppofing the expences of the civil, military, and 
marine departments to remain as at prefent, would make 
an annual difference of one million four hundred thou¬ 
fand pounds, in favour of the Company. i he inveft- 
ments of the Company might in that ca!e be increafed, 
yet leave a fum for the treafury in Calcutta for emer¬ 
gencies. 

The treafury, however, ought-not to be too rich, left 
circulation fhould deaden in the kingdom. Two mil¬ 
lions in fpecie would be fufHcient. To employ tire fur- 
plus to advantage, together with the ten millions, which 
are fuppofed to arife from the fide of the lands, a bank 
ought to be eftablifhed for the purpoie of lending out 
films of money, not exceeding three years purchafe on 
landed fecurity to the Proprietors, at the intereft of teven 
per centum. The land-holders would be, by thefe 
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means, enabled to raife the neceftary Turns, at lefs than 
half the intereft which they now pay; and the Com¬ 
pany would have good fecurity for their advances. Let 
us fuppofe, that, in the courfe of a few years, ten mil¬ 
lions were lent upon thefe terms, that fum would pro¬ 
duce an annual intereft of feven hundred thoufand 
pounds; which, upon the whole plan, makes a yearly 
balance, in favour of the Company, of two millions 

ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND POUNDS MORE THAN THEY AT 

present receive, exclufive of a prodigious and 
growing treasure; and the moderate impofts which 
may be hereafter laid on articles ot luxury. 

The Plan, to fpeak the leaf! its favour, is practicable 
in its great and general line, It would produce, even 
partially followed, immenfe, fudden, and permanent 
advantages; but no human forefight can abfolutely 
eftimate the precife fums. Though the Author of the 
Enquiry has not the vanity to fuppofe that his fcheme is, 
in all its branches, infallible, he will venture to pledge 
himfelf to his country, that, fhould the more material parts 
of his fyftem be adopted, the advantages to be derived 
from it would not fall fhort of his calculations. His know¬ 
ledge of the kingdom of Bengal, and its various re- 
fources, gives him a confidence on this fubjeCt, to which 
he is not intitled by his abilities. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


HOUGH the Author of this volume derives by far the 



JL greateft part of his fads from Eaftern writers, he has not 
overlooked the interrupted glimpfes of the traufadions in the Mo¬ 
gul empire, preferved by intelligent Europeans, who travelled, 
the laft century, into India. He relies upon their authority with 
regard to what they had feen. He prefers the accounts of do¬ 
me flic writers, to what they only heard. He draws his informa¬ 
tion chiefly from the following authors; and the originals are, at 
this moment, in his hands. 

I. Mjrat ul Waridat; or, The Mirror of Occurrences, 
written by Mahommed Shuffia of Delhi. He undertook 
the work at the requeft of Byram Chan, in the reign of Ma¬ 
hommed Shaw. He profefles his book to be a continuation 
of the work of Feriflita; and it contains a compendious histo¬ 
ry of the Mogul Empire, from the death of Akbar, to the in- 
vafion of Nadir Shaw. 

II. Jehangire Namma; or, The History of the Empe¬ 
ror Jehangire. By Matimid Chan of Delhi. 

III. Shaw Jehan Namma; or. The History of the Em¬ 
peror Shaw Jehan. By Mirza Casim, thefonofMiR- 
za Amin, private fecretary to Aurungzebe. Our Author 
fucceeded his father in that office. 

IV. Rose Namma; or, A Journal of the firit Ten Years of Au¬ 
rungzebe. By the fame Writer. 

V. Allumgire Namma ; or. The History of Allumgire 
or Aurungzebe. By the fame. This work is little more 
than an abridgment of the above. 

VI. Mirat Allum; or, The Mirror of the World. By 
Nazir Buchtar Chan, a man of letters, who led a pri¬ 
vate life near Feriddbad, within a few miles of Agra. This 

work contains the hiftory of the firft Ten Years of Aurung¬ 
zebe* 
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CHAP. I. 

Obfcrvations - Death of Akbar - Acceffton of Selim , by the 

■name of Jehangire - Rebellion of Sultan Chufero - Battle 

of Lahore - Chufero’s misfortunes - Rebellion quafloed ’- 

Executions^—War with Ferfta - -A confpiracy.' 

f |"'HE great abilities of Akbar confirmed thehoufe of Timur 
on the throne, and eflabhfhed tranquillity over all their 
vaft conquefts in India. Vigorous in his mcafures, with¬ 
out tyranny, he imprefled the minds of men with awe, and 
checked that fpirit of difcord and private, ambition, which had pre¬ 
vailed in more feeble reigns. Government becoming fettled and 
uniform in its regulations, the arts of civil life began to increafe 
and flonriih, among a people naturally induftrious and ingenious. 
The fplendor of the court, the wealth of individuals, created a 
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general tafie for pomp and magnificence; and the crowded levees 
of the great, where all endeavoured to excel in the art of pleafing, 
rendered the Indians equal in politenefs to the nations of Europe. 
Learning was not unknown, if we exclude the abftrufe fciences. 
The Arabian and Brahmin fyflems of phiiofophy were ftudied; 
and the powers of the mind were generally cultivated and improved. 

This character of civilization, it mull be confefied, tallies not 
with the political conduct of the people. But necefiity and felf- 
prefervation make a kind of apology for crimes under defpotifm, 
which would be unpardonable in a community governed by general 
and known laws. In ftates fubjeCt to arbitrary government, there 
is no fecurity, no honour, no independence in private life. The 
nation is divided into two forts of people, the oppreflors and the 
opprefled. Every man of fpirit, of family, and of fortune, muft, 
in felf-defence, endeavour to poflefs a fliare of the government 
under which he was born. When he ftarts forth from obfeurity, 
he mull adopt the political principles of his country, or be ruined 
in all his fchemes, however repugnant thefe principles may be to 
the general dictates of humanity, and the particular difpofition of 
his own mind. The greatefl virtues therefore are often blended 
with the worft vices; and this clrcumfiance gives a variety and 
ftrength of feature to Afiatic characters, unknown in the fettled 
governments of the weft. 

Though the empire of the Mahommedans in India was 
not fo extenfive under Akhar as it had been under fome 
princes cr the I atan Dynafty, it comprehended a vail trad 
of country, divided into twenty-two provinces; each equal to 
fome kingdoms in wealth, fertility and extent*.' A fmall part 
only of the Decan or fourthern peninfula of India had been can- 

* Kandahar, Ghizni, Cabal, Cafhmire, Lahore,Mottltan, Outch, Sindi, Ajmere, 
Sirhind, Delhi, Duab, Agra, Allahabad, Oud, Behar, Bengal, OriJUt, MafeVa, 
Berar, Chandeiflr, Guzerat. 
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quercd: yet the dominions of the family of Timur, in their 

northern and fouthern frontiers, fell under the thirty-fixth and <-— - * 

ninetenth parallels of latitude; and they extended themfelves, 
from eaft to weft, about twenty-five degrees. The revenues, 
according to the Imperial regifter, were thirty-two millions fter- 
ling, received in the exchequer, exclufive of the cuftomary prefents, 
and the eftates of the officers of the crown, which at their death 
reverted to the emperor, and amounted, at a medium, to twenty 
millions more of our money. Thefe immenfe fums were expended 
in maintaining an army of three hundred thoufand horfe, as many 
of foot, in fuppprt of the Iplendor of the court, and in the falaries 
of civil officers. 

When the indifpofition of the emperor Akbar rendered him 
incapable of attending to public bufinefs, the whole weight of Selim. . 
government fell on Chan Azim, the Vifier. Selim, Akbar’s 
only furviving foil, notwitliftanding the difputes which he had 
formerly with his father, was ftill looked upon as the heir of the 
empire. But the Vificr’s daughter being married to Cliufero, the 
eldeft fon of Selim, that minifter was defirous of placing the reins 
of government in the hands of his fon-in-law. He was fupported 
in this fcheme by many of the nobles; the moft enterprizing and 
powerful of whom was Raja Man Singh, whole filler was the 
mother of Chufero. The Raja, from the antiquity of his family, 
and his own addrefs, commanded all the Hindoo intereft in the 
empire; and he had, at that very time, twenty thoufand of his 
native fubje&s of the Rajaput tribe in and near the environs of the 
capital, prepared to execute his orders. Selim being apprized of 
the powerful confederacy againft him, waited upon his lather 
Akbar, two days before his death, and laid before him all their 
fchernes. The emperor called them to his prefence, reprimanded 
them feverely; and having publicly acknowledged Selim his kn\- 
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fnl fucceflor in the empire, obliged the confederate lords to pay 
him homage, and to promife to fupport his title, 

y 

On the iixteenth of the fecond Jem mad, in the year of the Hi gem 
one thouland and fourteen, the illuftrious Akbai* expired at Agra, 
amid the tears of his fubje&s; who loved him as their fa’her, 
admired him as their leader, and feared him as their prince. The 
promife extorted by the emperor from the Vifier and Man Singh in 
favour of Selim, had no effect on their conduft. He was no 
fooner dead than they aflcmbled their party in the houfe of the 
former, and renewed their deliberations in favour of Chufero, in 
prejudice of his father. Selim in the mean time was not idle. 
He convened all his friends in his own palace. Things remained 
m fufpenfe for fome hours. Ferid Bochari, who commanded the 
city-guards, took at length a fpirited refaction. He ordered the 
gates to be fliut, to prevent any troops from entering the city; 
and, taking the keys in his hand, haftened to the palace of Selim. 
He prefented them on his knees, and faluted him emperor. All 
prefent followed his example. The news foon reached the houfe 
of the Vifier. The party of Chufero was flruck with a fudden 
panic. They broke up from council, and made all pofiible hafle 
to pay their refpefts to the new fovereign. The Vifier toot care 
not to be the laft. The hopes of Chufero were dallied in a mo¬ 
ment. He was feized with fear, and fled down the river in a final! 
canoe, with Raja Man Singh, and concealed himfelf in that prince’s 
.our. till he obtained a pardon from 1,U father. Ferid, for this 
.gnal fcrv.ce, was advanced to the rank of paymafter-general of 
the forces, by the t.tle of Murtaza Chan, and many other diflin- 
gu.flung honours were at the fame time conferred upon him. 

Sel.m was born at Sikri, near Agra, on Wednefday the feven- 
tcenth of the fecond Ribbi, m the nine hundredth and feventy- 

feventh 
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feventh year of the Higera The raoft remarkable event of Selim’s 
life, before his acce/lion, was, his difobedience to his father’s orders, 
rather than his rebellion againft him, about two years prior to that 
monarch’s death. Infblent at firfl, he refufed to return to his 
duty, and was once actually at the head of feventy thoufand men. 
Upon the death of the prince Danial, he, however, fubmitted, 
having then a nearer profped of the throne; Akbar having 
upbraided him for his difobedience at firft, and his pufillanimity 
afterwards, for throwing himfelf upon an enraged fovereign’s 
mercy, when he was at the head of a great army, received him into 
favour. When Selim took the reins of government in his hands, 
he aflumed the titles of Noor-ul-dien Mahommed Je iiangire, 
or Mahommed the Light of the Faith and conqueror of the 
world. He dated the commencement of his reign from the 
twentieth of the fecond Jemmad 1014, which anfwers to the 21ft 
of 0£tober 1605, being then in the thirty-feventh year of his age. 
Akbar was interred with great pomp at Secundra, near Agra; and 
the minds of men were diftra&ed between grief and joy, funeral 
folemnity, and the feftivity attending upon the accefiion of a new 
fovereign. 

Chan Azim, the difeontented Vifier, and the Raja Man Singli, 
were lb formidable in the empire, that Jehangire thought it moft 
prudent to accept of the offered allegiance of both, and to con¬ 
firm them in their refpedtive honours and governments, without 
animadverfion upon their late conduct. Man Singh was difpatched 
to his fubafliip of Bengal; Chan Azim to that of Malava. The 
prince Chufero made his appearance at court; and his father, 
after a fevere reprimand, took him at la ft into favour. The 
emperor in the mean time began his reign by a ftrict adminiftra- 
tion of juftice, and by a minute infpe&ion into the finances and 
refources of the ftate. He ifl'ued a public edict to confirm all the 
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laws and regulations in force. Many fubas were removed from 
their refpeftive governments into other provinces : feme were dif- 
mifled to make room for the emperor’s abettors and friends. The 
deprived governors repaired to court to reflore themfelves, by 
money and intrigue, to their former dignities. Some fucceeded in 
their views: others were reduced to defpair, through want of fue- 
cefs. The latter began to form treasonable defigns to recover the 
confequence and power which they had loft. 

To accomplifh their purpofe, the difcontented lords turned their 
eyes upon Chufero, and hoped, by his means, to effect a revolu¬ 
tion in the ftate. They pretended to have the greateft attachment 
to his perfon: they magnified the number of his friends, and his 
own merit. They rouzed his ambition by the praife of paft 
actions, and animated it by the fair profpedt of prefent fuccefs. 
But what had moft weight with the prince, they intimidated him 
with pretended difcoveries of the defigns of his father agamft: his 
life. The fecrecy neceflary to be obferved in all arduous under¬ 
takings agamft defpotic governments, rendered it difficult for 
Chufero to know the true ftate of things. The fpies, whom the 
emperor had placed around him, in the mean time, increafed, and 
confirmed his fears. Ambition, aided by timidity, at length pre¬ 
vailed over filial duty. He plunged therefore into danger, to take 
immediate pofleflion of a throne, which he was born one day to 
mount, without the doubtful fortune of the fword. 

Chan Azira, and the Raja Man Singh, had the addrefs not to 
appear openly in the confpiracy. They were, however, known 
to be the life and fupport of the whole. They were ftill under the 
cloud of the emperor’s difpleafure, which, at a convenient feafon, 
might burft on their heads. The prince being fo far involved in 
the plot, it would be dangerous for him to recede: and they, 
4 juftly 
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juflly confidering the improbability of fuccefs by open force againft 
the Imperial power, propofed the more fpeedy expedient of aflaf- 
finating Jehangire. The propofal came to the ears of the prince. 
Though he was bent upon rebellion, he ftartled at parricide. Na¬ 
ture was rouzed in his breaft. “ My father,’* faid he, “ may 
enjoy life without a throne; but I can never enjoy a throne ftained 
with a father’s blood. Let him try the fortune of the field. Let 
us throw away the daggers of aflafiins, and owe our advancement 
to our fwords.” 

Theconfpirators pretended to applaud the noble fen time nts of the 
prince: but they, from that inftant, were irrefolute and embarrafled 
in their councils. Many, violent at the beginning, now awed by 
the greatnefs of the undertaking, flirunk back from their purpofe, 
and began to flielter themfelves behind one another. The empe¬ 
ror, in the mean time, was in part informed of the plot. He pre¬ 
pared to feize the prince: the latter was apprized of his father’s 
defigns. By a premature difeovery, this confpiracy, like many of 
the fame kind, failed. Bear took poffeffion of the adherents of 
Chufero. He himfelf was afraid. They neglected to execute the 
daring ftroke, which their fituation and fafety required. They 
began to remove themfelves from immediate danger, as if the pre- 
fent were more to be feared than thofe which in future they had to 
oppofe. They,however, did not altogether relinquifh their defigns. 

On Monday the eight of Zehidge, fix months after the accef- 
fion of Jehangire to the throne of India, near one hundred of the 
conipirators alfembled privately, in the evening, at the tomb of the 
emperor Akbar. Chufero having joined them, on pretence of pay¬ 
ing his devotions at his grandfather’s flirine, they proceeded, that 
very night, toward Delhi. About day-break, next morning, they 
had reached the city of Muttra, about thirty-eight miles from 
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Agra; and entered the town, when the troops, who garrifoned the 
place, were on the parade. They halted for refrefhment; and 
they had the good fortune not to be fufpedted by the officer who 
commanded at Muttra. Huflein Beg Chan Buduchlhi, who had 
been governor of the province of Cabul during a confiderable part 
of the former reign, being turned out of his office by the emperor, 
was on his way to court. Having travelled in the night on 
account of the heat of the weather, he happened to enter the city 
of Muttra at the oppofite gate juft when the prince arrived. They 
met in the market-place. Chufero was no ftranger to the difcon- 
lent of Huflein; and efteeming him a great acquifition to his 
party, from his known bravery and popularity among the Tartars, 
who formed a great part of the imperial army, he called him affile, 
and having founded him, laid open his whole plan. Huflein 
being confeious of no crime againft the flate, thought himfelf 
highly injured by Jchangire. Poflefled of no property but the 
fvvord,from the generofity of his difpofition, which had lavifliedhis 
fortune upon his friends, he required not much intreaty to efpoufe 
the caufe of the prince. 

The retinue of Huflein was but irnall. It confifted of two hun¬ 
dred Tartar horfe, and three hundred Afgan foot. But his military 
fame was great; and he gave life to the confpiracy. The prince 
endeavoured to bring over the governor of Muttra to his party. 
That officer, perceiving his intentions, fliut himfelf up in the 
citadel, and would liften to no terms. Chufero had neither time 
nor force to reduce him. He contented himfelf with enlifling as 
many as he could of the inhabitants and garrifon into his fervice; 
and, leaving Muttra, continued his route to Delhi. 

The road between the two great cities of Delhi and Agra being 
crowded with travellers, and detachments of horfe and foot going 
9 - on 
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on different fervices, the prince forced them to join his ftandard, 
Thofe who refufed were, without mercy, put to the fword, after 
being plundered of all their effects. Small parties of horfb were 
at the fame time difperfed through the country on every fide; and 
fuch as did not immediately take up arms in favour of Chufero 
were fubmitted to military execution, and all the feverities of war. 
Many were compelled to join him, through fear. Others, from, 
the fame caufe, fled into the woods; and faw from their retreats 
the fmoke of their burning houfes, and mourned over their infants 
and aged parents, who had not ftrength to avoid the flames. Some 
more refolute defended themfelves againfl the rebels, and to their 
valour owed their lives. The orders of the prince, it mud be 
owned, did not extend to fuch rigour and cruelty. But he found 
it impoffible to reftrain from exceffes his undifciplined foldiers. He 
had fet them an example of wickednefs by rebellion; and it was 
not to be expected that they would fubmit to his commands In 
favour of humanity and juftice. 

Such was the wafteful progrefs of Chufero to Delhi. His fol¬ 
lowers having greatly increated their numbers in the march, he 
laid the fuburbs of that capital under contribution. The gates 
being fhut, the city itfelf was preferved from pillage. The unfor¬ 
tunate people who lived without the walls, from their delay in 
raifing the Ann impofed upon them, had their houfes confumed 
with fire. Many thoufands were ruined. Many, to retrieve their 
affairs, joined the rebels, to make reprifals upon the world for the 
lois which they had fuftained. 

At eleven o’clock of the fame night on which Chufero left Agra, 
his father was informed of his flight by the captain-general, who 
was ordered to purfue immediately the fugitive. About an hour 
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after this officer’s departure with a conftderable body of horfe, the 
emperor, fulpefting his loyalty, difpatched his commands to him to 
return. Fcrid Bochari, lately raifed to the dignity of Murtaza 
Chan, and to the office of paymafter-general of the forces, was 
difpatched upon that fervice, with an additional number of troops. 
The whole under Ferid amounted to ten thouland horfe, which 
greatly retarded his march. Chufero, of courfe, had the more time 
to harafs the country, and to ftrengthen himfelf. In the morn¬ 
ing, as foon as day-light appeared, the emperor mounted his 
horfe j and having aflembled all the forces in and near Agra, 
leaving a fuffieient garril'on in the place, marched with a great 
army toward Delhi. He was, upon the occafion, heard to repeat 
a ver/e, which implied, “That fortune depended upon expedition 
more than on counfel ; and that his life fhould be darkened who 
put off till to-morrow what ought to be done to-day. ” The undu- 
tiful behaviour of a fon, whom he loved, was a fevere ftroke to his 
mind. He refufed to eat or drink, or to take reft for fome time ; 
and even opium, to which he was much addicted, he declined. 

The governor and inhabitants of Delhi, having recovered from 
the firft imprefiions which the fudden arrival and ravages com¬ 
mitted by Chufero had made upon their minds, prepared for a 
refolutc defence. Some troops, who were ftationed in different 
parts of the country, had thrown themfelves into the town. As 
there was a conftderable quantity of the Imperial treafure lodged in 
the city, as well as the great wealth of private perfons, the inten¬ 
tions of the prince were to have furprized Delhi, and to furnifli 
himfelf with money fuffieient to raife an army in the province 
of Punjab. But the general terror which his rapacity had excited 
carried the news of his march before him, and difappointed his 
defigns, Defpairing of being able to force Delhi to furrender 
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•before the arrival of the Imperial army, having remained only two 
days in the fuburbs, Chufero took the route of Lahore. Having 
been, on his march, joined by a great number of men, he attempted, 
immediately upon his arrival, to take that city by efcalade. He 
was repulfed with fome lofs by the garrifon; and being at the fame 
time deftitute of artillery, he was greatly difconcerted in his mea- 
fures. He, however, invefted the place. 

The Imperial troops ftationed in the province threw themfelves 
Into Lahore. They Tallied out on the befiegers nine fucceffive 
days, but they were as often repulfed, and obliged to fhelter them¬ 
felves behind their walls. Chufero in the mean time had drawn 
together fome artillery from fmall fortrefles in the neighbourhood, 
which he had found means to furprife. Nothing could be effefted 
againft the place before the arrival of Fend, the paymafter-general, 
with the emperor’s advanced guard. The prince, with an army 
of thirty thoufand horfe and foot, but without order, without dil- 
cipline, marched out of his camp to give battle to bend. The 
garrifon of Lahore perceiving his motions, fell upon his rear. He 
left a part of his army to oppofe them: With the remaining part 
he attacked Ferid. His troops behaved better than their difeipline 
leemed to promife. He expofed his own perfon. He was at 
length deferted; and, preffing among the thickeft of the enemy, 
he found himfelf with only a few of his principal adherents, who 
bravely fought by his fide. In this fituation he was furrounded by 
the Imperialifts on every fide. He was perfonally known to them 
all. They were tender of his life; and, in attempting to take 
him prifoner, they permitted him to make his efcape. Great 
honours were conferred upon Ferid by the emperor, on account ot 
this fignal victory. 

The unfortunate Chufero wandered all night through the woods, 
with a few attendants. His army was all difperfed. He carne in 
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A*D* the morning to a hut, where, quite overcome by fatigue, he laid.' 

< - v~ — 1 himfelf down to reft. Some of his friends having difcovered 

where he lay, affcmbled around him. They began to confult 
together on the prefent untoward fimation of their affairs. They 
differed in opinion. Such of the chiefs as were natives of Bengal 
and the adjacent provinces, inlifted upon -taking the route of that 
quarter of India, by the foot of, the northern mountains: they 
alleged, that the Raja Man Singh, who was then fuba of Bengal, 
poffeifed great power, which he would not fail to exert in his 
nephew’s caufe *: that the country was rich and populous : that 
it was an invariable maxim among the Hindoo princes, never to 
dcicrt the intcreft of a ftrangcr who fhould throw himfelf under 
their prote&ion: Befides, that the Raja Man Singh joined the 
affeaion of a relation to the prince, to the natural faith of his 
nation to the fuppliant and unfortunate. The natives of Chan-* 
deifh and Malava were for trying their fortunes in their refpec- 
tive provinces. Chan Azina, the late Vifier, father-in-law of 
Chufero, was governor of the latter; and they doubted not but he 
would fupport the dignity of his own family. They added, that 
Azim was poffeffed of a fine army, provided with artillery, and 
furnifhed with ftores. 


TKeydif- Huflein Beg,- who was in chief confidence with the prince, 
ftarted objections to the different plans of his other adherents. He 
urged the diftance of the march, and the, impoffibility of forcing 
their way through countries full of Imperial troops, who would 
be very a Clive, fmce Fortune had forfaken the fide of Chufero. He 
propoied that they fhould continue their route to Gabul; where 
he himfelf had intereft f’ufEcient to arm the whole province, toge- 
thci with his native country Buduclifhan, in favour of the prince. 

* It was cuftomary with the Mahommedan emperors of Hmdoftan to demand 
the daug.nees of Hindoo princes in marriage. The mother of Chufero was filter to 
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Chufero, during the debate, fat filent. Having at length weighed 
each opinion, he declared in favour of that of Hufiein ; alleging, 
that the troops of the north were moft faithful to their chiefs. 
The obfervation difpleafed the other chiefs : they murmured, and 
left his prefence. They faw that their affairs were defperate, and 
they refolved to retreat to their refpedUve habitations; covering 
their fears under a pretended difgufi at the preference given to the 
counfel of Huflein. 

Chufero in a few minutes found himfelf deferted by thofe who 
had made him the tool of their ambition and revenge. Reproaches 
were to no effeJL He blamed his adherents for their timidity 
and perfidy; but he himfelf was not kfs culpable. His mind 
was agitated with various padions. Rage again(l his own folly 
was the moil predominant. HufTein was the only chief of note 
who remained of the confpirators. His followers, confiding 
of three hundred horfe, and a few of the prince’s menial fervants, 
formed their whole retinue. With thefe they fet out for Cabul. 
Being forced to depart from the high road, they frequently loft 
their way, as they were obliged to travel in the night. 

Keeping their courfe through unfrequented paths and by-roads, 
they at length arrived on the banks of the river Attoc, the largeft 
branch of the Indus. It was impaffable without boats. It was 
then midnight. They moved down the river to the ferry of Chou- 
dera. finding no boats at that place, though a much frequented 
paffage, they under flood that orders had been Tent to conceal 
them. The ferryman and villagers were afleep. It was propofed 
to feize them, to force them to difeover where the boats were laid. 
Some were taken in their beds; others efcaped, and, with their 
outcries, alarmed the country. The prince underftood from thofe 
that were taken, that orders from the Imperial camp had two days 
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paflage of the fiver; and that, in obedience to thefe orders, he had 
fecreted the boats. Huffein in the mean time having difpatched 
fome of his followers in quell of the boats, they found two, filled 
with wood, in a neighbouring creek. Thefe were unloaded, and 
brought to the proper place. The zemindar, being rouzed from, 
fleep by the noife, had come by this time to,the banks of the Attoc, 
attended by a concourfe of people. He called to thofe who drag¬ 
ged the boats, that he had an Imperial mandate to prohibit all per- 
fons, under pain of death, to crofs the river. They, intimidated 
by his threats, turned the head of the two boats acrofs the ftream. 
The prince’s party fired upon them: fome were killed, others 
plunged into the river; and a few expert fwimmers, in the reti¬ 
nue of Chufero, brought one boat with difficulty to the ihore. 

The banks of the Attoc were in the mean time crowded with, 
the country people. An officer arrived with a hundred horfe to 
guard the paffiage. Other detachments came gradually in from, 
every quarter. Chufero and Hu He in refolved to fave themfelves 
in the boat. They placed their horfes in the center, and they 
themfelves took their feats in the Hern. Their attendants, 
afraid of being left to the mercy of their enemies, threw them- 
1 elves headlong into the yeffel, and almoft funk her. They, how¬ 
ever, pulhed her from ihore; threw fome overboard, and cut off 
the hands of others who clung to her fides. Many were drowned. 
A few flain by the Imperial ills. This was but the beginning of 
misfortunes. Moll of the oars had been loll in the confufion; and 
the rudder, to complete the min of the unfortunate Chufero, had 
been inadvertently thrown overboard with the wood with which 
the boat had been found loaded. Thefe inconveniences, joined to 
a want of fkill in the rowers, rendered it impoffible for them to 
manage the boat. She was carried down the llream. The confu¬ 
fion was great, and danger every moment increafed. 
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The zemindar, and the party who guarded the ferry, were not 
idle. They feized uppn thofe left afliore. They fired at the boat, 
and followed her down the river. She ft ruck at laft oil a fafld- 
bank. Some plunged into the water to pufh her off: flie remained 
immoveable. The fire continued. Many were killed. No refource 
was left. The fun was juft rifing. Cafim Chan, who com¬ 
manded the party of horfe, feeing the unfortunate prince in this 
imextricable fituation, ftopt the fire. Being by this time joined 
by another officer who commanded a body of troops in the neigh¬ 
bourhood, both mounted their elephants; and, riding in to the 
bank on which the boat lay, feized the prince. Cafim placed him 
behind him on the elephant, while the other officer fecured Huf- 
fein. The few that remained of their attendants were carried 
afliore in another boat. 
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Such was the end' of a rebellion begun without any juft caufe, behavi- 
concerted without judgment, and carried on with very moderate his father, 
abilities, by a prince fcarce more unfortunate than he deferved to 
be. The emperor was at the time encamped in a garden near 
Lahore. He received the news of the feizure of the prince with 
exceflive joy. He ordered him to be brought before 1 him, with a 
golden chain from his left hand to his left foot, according to the 
laws of his anceftors, Zingis and Timur. Hoffein, loaded with 
iron chains, was placed on the right hand of Chufero; Abdul 
Rahim, another of the principal rebels, oa his left. Jehangire 
fternly afked his fon, “ What could induce thee, Sultan Chufero, 
to rebel againft thy fovereign and father ?” Chufero was filent: 
the emperor began to relent. He then, in a fofter tone, queftioned 
him about his advifers and abettors in rebellion; Chufero burft 
into tears. His father was furprized: for till then he had 
remained firm, “ Father,” faid the prince, with a broken voice, 
tl my crime is great; but let me fuffer for it alone. When you 
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accufed me, I was fenfible of my faults; and, as I was reconciled 
with the lofs of life, I behaved with dignity. But when you raife 
the remembrance of my friends, I am-troubled at their fate. Let 
them efcape as they can; I will never become their accufer.” 

Jehangirc Rood filent; and, by his preffing him no farther, 
feemed to applaud his fentiments. Any information from the 
prince would be unneceffary. The confpirators had impeached 
one another; and three hundred of the chiefs were already feized. 
The prince was delivered over, in clofe confinement, into the 
hands of the paymafter-general. HufTein was fentenced to be 
fewed up in the raw hide of an ox, and to be thrown in that con¬ 
dition into the ftreet. The hide was foon contracted by the heat 
of the fun ; and he expired in a few hours. Abdul Rahim did 
not fo eafily efcape. Finding that HufTein was dead fooner than 
they expetted, tliofe appointed to fuperintend the executions, kept 
the afs’s hide in which Rahim was inclofcd, conftantly moift with 
water. He lived for feveral days in that referable condition. 
1 hree hundred pales in the mean time were fet up in two rows 
along the public road. The rebels, to that number, were drawn 
alive on the pales. Chafero was brought every day, as Jong as 
any of the unhappy wretches breathed, under their tortures, to 
view the horrid fight. , He was led in chains through the midft 
of them, whilft hq. watered the ground with his tears. Some of 
■them had been his deareft companions ; others his faithful fer- 
vants, who had followed his fortunes, merely to fhew their fidelity 
to a mailer whom they loved. 

Thefe barbarous executions were fcarpe over at Lahore, when 
news was brought to the Imperial camp, that the Perfians had 
inverted? Candahar with a numerous army; that Shaw Beg, the 
governor of that city and province, had, by his rafhnefs, fuffered 
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a very confiderable lofs in a fafly; yet that he continued, without 
any neceffity, to expofe the garrifon. His conduit could only he 
accounted for by an abfurdity bordering on madnefs, He was as 
tarelefs of his own life as he was of his duty. Diffolute beyond 
example, he ordered an awning to be fpread over the gate-way 
moll expo fed to the enemy’s fire. He fat under it all day, con- 
verfing with common proflitutes, whom, much againft their 
inclination, he forced to attend him. The emperor, fearing more 
from his negligence and debauchery, than he hoped from his 
fidelity and courage, fent Sir dir Chan, an old Gmrah, to 
fuperfede him in his government, with orders to defend 
Candahar to the Iaft extremity. Gliazi Chan, an officer of great 
reputation, was, at the fame time, difpatched with twenty-five 
thoufand horfe, to harafs the enemy.- Jehangire himfelf, with the 
remaining part of the Imperial army, marched to Cabuh 

Ghazi had fcarce advanced within fix days march of Candahar, 
when the Per fans railed the fiege, and retreated towards Chora flan. 
No reafon could be affigned for thefe hoftilities on the fide of 
Perfia, except the favourable opportunity offered, by the rebellion 
of Chufero, for feizing the city of Candahar, which was, in fome 
meafurc, the key to the Peril an empire. Shaw Abas of Perfia 
pretended, that his lieutenants in the provinces of Seiftan and 
Choraflan had taken this ftep without his orders; and that it was 
his pofitive commands which railed the fiege. 

Jehangire placed little faith in the profeffions of Abas; being 
fatisfied, that the death of Akbar, and the rebellion of Chufero, 
were the true motives of the invafion. He,-however, admitted the 
excufes of the Perfian, which were brought by his ambaflador 
Huffein. Several fmall forts near Candahar, which had been 
taken by the Perfians, were evacuated, and peace between the two 
Vol. III. D formidable 
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A D. 1B0 6 . formidable powers was re-eftablifhed. Shaw Beg, deprived o% 
the government G f Candahar, was^made Suba of Cabul: for, 
notwithftanding his abfurd behaviour, he had difplayed both 
ability and fpirit in the defence of the city. The emperor, after 
tliefe tranfa£tiqns, returned toward Lahore* 


A con {pi¬ 
racy. 


Sultan Chufero was ftill in clofe confinement, which his adhve 
and vehement difpofition could very ill endure. 1 he ufage he 
met with deprived him of every hope of a reconciliation with his 
father. The marks of affection fhewn by the emperor to his- 
younger fans, Purvez and Churrum, confirmed the fulpicions oi 
Chufero. It was alfo currently reported, that Jehangire was to 
appoint one of the two favoured princes, his lucccfibr. Nothing 
but difappointment, and even death, prefented to Chufero’s mind, 
His friends were ftill numerous in the army. Pie founded them, 
by his emiflaries : fome moved by his misfortunes, many in love 
with novelty, began to form treafonable defigns again ft the 
emperor’s life. It was concerted to fall upon Jehangire at the 
chace, and, having difpatched him, to raife Chufero, from his- 
-prifon to the throne. 


Dlfcovered* 


Some writers doubt, whether Chufero was at all privy to this 
confpiracy: others deny the whole. The fir ft argue from the 
humanity of Chufero; the latter fay, that it was a fnftion of 
Sultan Churrum, third fon of Jehangire. ft his much is certain, 
that the firft intelligence of the confpiracy came, through prince 
Churrum, to the emperor’s ears. He informed his father, that 
five hundred of the nobility were engaged in a plot againft his 
life, jehangire was ftartled, and knew not how to a ft: lie 
confidered, that, ftiould he feize fome, the reft would be alarmed ; 
and that danger might arife from their power. As it was diffi¬ 
cult, therefore, to fecure them all at once, he thought it moft 
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prudent to fend all on different fervices. Four of the principals 
he referved, whom he ordered to be feized. They were tried for 
treafon ; fufficient proofs could not be found. They were kept in 
confinement: Chufero'was more narrowly watched; and became 
-.daily more and more obnoxious to his father. 

J E H A. N G I R ‘ E. 

C FI A P. II. 

Xiijlurbances in Bengal—Story of Chaja Aiafs—His flight from 
Tartary—D if refs in the defart—Birth oj the Sultana Noor- 
Mdhil—Marriage with Sherc Afkun — Perfection—and murder 
of that Omrah—Her marriage with the emperor—Promotion of 
her family. 

J EHANGIRE, having refettled the affairs of the provinces to 
the north-weft of the Indus, marched toward the capital. When 
he was cr offing the Attoc, letters were received from I flam Chan, 
governor of Behar, with intelligence, that.Shere Afkun, a native 
of Turkomania, who commanded in the diftridfc of Burdwan, had, 
with his own hand, killed Kuttub-ul-dien Koka, Suba of Bengal, 
together withfeveral other officers, who had fct upon Shore Afkun, 
with an intention to affaflinate him. Jehangire was much 
affiidted at the death of his favourite Ktittub; but he derived 
fome comfort from the Suba’s fuccefs againft the life of Shere 
Afkun. The circumfiances of the unhappy fate of this chief 
are in themfelves extraordinary; and the knowledge of them is 
neceffary for elucidating the fequel of the hiftory of Jehangire. 
To trace things to their fource, we mu ft, for fome time, lofe fight 
of the unfortunate Shere. 
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About twenty years before this period, Chaja Aiafs, a native 
of the weftern Tartary, left that country to pufh his fortune in 
Hindqftan, He was defccnded of an ancient and noble family, 
fallen into decay by various revolutions of fortune. He, how¬ 
ever, had received a good education, which was all his parents 
could beftow. Falling in love with a young woman, as poor as 
himfelf, he married her ; but he found it difficult to provide for 
her the very necedaries of life. Reduced to the lad extremity, he 
turned his thoughts upon India, the ufual refource of the needy 
Tartars of the north. He left privately friends, who either would 
not or could not affift him, and turned his face to a foreign country. 
FI is all confifted of one forry horfe, and a very fmallfuni of money, 
which had proceeded from the fale of his other effects. Placing 
his wife upon the horfe, he walked by her fide. She hap¬ 
pened to be with child, and couldill endure the fatigue of fo great 
a journey. Their fcanty pittance of money was foon expended: 
they had even fubfiiled, for fome days, upon charity, when they 
arrived on the fkirts of the Great Solitudes, which feparate Tar¬ 
tary from the dominions of the family of Timur, in India. No 
houfe was there to cover them from the inclemency of the 
weather; no hand to relieve their wants. To return, was certain- 
mifery j to proceed, apparent dedruefcion. 

They had faded" three days : to complete their misfortunes, the 
wife of Aiafs was taken in labour. She began to reproach her 
hufband for leaving his native country at an unfortunate hourj- 
for exchanging a quiet, though poor life, for the ideal profpedt of 
wealth in a didant country. In this didreded fituation fhe 
brought forth a daughter. They remained in the place for fome 
hours, with a vain hope that travellers might pafs that way. 
They were difappointed. Human feet feldom tread thefe defarts: 
the fun declined a-pace. They feared the approach of night: the 

place 


place was the haunt of wild hearts; and fliould they efcape their- 
hunger, they mull fall by their own. Chaja Aiafs, in this ex¬ 
tremity, having placed his wife on the horfe, found hinvfelf fo 
much exhaufted that he could fcarcely move. To carry the child 
was impollible : the mother could not even hold hcrfelf fiift on 
the horfe. A long conteft began between Humanity and Neccfiity : 
the latter prevailed, and they agreed to expofe the child on the 
high-way. The infant, covered with leaves, was placed under a> 
treeand the difconfolate parents proceeded in tears. 

When they had advanced about a mile from the place, and the 
eyes of the mother could no longer diftinguifh the folitary tree 
under which fhe had left her daughter, (he gave way to 
grief; and throwing hcrfelf from the horfe on the ground, ex-- 
claimed, “My child! my child!” She endeavoured to raife 
herfelf; but (he had no rtrength to return. Aiafs was pierced to • 
the heart. He prevailed upon his wife to fit down. He promised ' 
to bring her the infant. He arrived at the place. No fooner' 
had his eyes reached the child, than he was almoft ft ruck dead 
with horror. A black rtiake, fay our authors, was coiled around 
it; and Aiafs believed he beheld him extending his fatal jaws to 
devour the infant. The father ru(hed forward. The ferpent, 
alarmed at his vociferation, retired into the hollow tree. He took 
up his daughter unhurt, and returned to the mother. He gave 
her child into her arms; and, as he was informing her of the 
wonderful efcape of the infant, fome travellers appeared, and foon 
relieved them of all their wants. They proceeded gradually and . 
came to Lahore. 

The emperor Akbar, at the arrival of Aiafs, kept his court at 
Lahore. Afiph Chan, one of that monarch’s principal Omrans, 
attended then the prefence. He was a diftant relation to Aiafs, 
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and he received him with attention and friend Ihip. To employ 
him, he made him his own fecretary. Aiafs foon recommended 
liimfelf to Afiph in that flation; and, by Tome accident, his 
diligence and ability attra&ed the notice of the emperor, who 
raifed him to the command of a thoufand horfe. He became, in 
procefs of time, mailer of the houfehold; and his genius being 
Hill greater than even his good fortune, he raifed himfelf to the 
office and title of A&imad-ul-Dowla, or high treafurer of the 
empire. Thus he, who had almoft perilhed through mere want 
in the cfefert, became, in the fpace of a few years, the fir ft fubje£t 
in India. 

The daughter, who had been born to Aiafs in the defert, re¬ 
ceived, foon after his arrival at Lahore, the name ofMher-ul- 
Nifla, or the Sun of Women, She had fome right to the appel¬ 
lation ; for in beauty lire excelled all the ladies of the Eaft. She 
was educated with the utmoft care and attention. In mufic, in 
dancing, in poetry, in painting, (lie had no equal among her fex. 
Her difpofition was volatile, her wit lively and fatirical, her fpirit 
lofty and uncontrouled. Selim, the prince-royal, vifited one day 
her father. When the public entertainment was over, when all, 
except the principal guefts, were withdrawn, and wine was 
brought on the table, the ladies , according to cuftom, were intro¬ 
duced in their veils. 

The ambition of Mher-ul-Niffa afpired to a conqueft of the 
prince. She fung—he was in raptures ( fhe danced—he could 
hardly be reftrained, by the rules of decency, to his place. Her 
ftature, her fliape, her gait, had raifed his ideas of her beauty to 
the higheft pitch. When his eyes feemed to devour her, fhe, 
as by accident, dropt her veil; and Ihone upon him, at once, with 
■all her charms. The confufion, which Ihe could well feign, on 
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the occafion, heightened the beauty of her face. Her timid eye 
by ftealth fell upon the prince, and kindled all his foul into love. 
He was filcnt for the remaining part of the evening: fhe endea¬ 
voured to confrm, by her wit, the conqueft which the charms of 
her perfon had made. 

Selim, diftrafled with his paffion, knew not what courfe 
to take. Mher-ul-NifTa had been betrothed, by her father, to 
She re Afkun, a Turkcmanian nobleman of great renown. He 
applied to his father Akbar, who flernly refufed to commit a 
piece of injufttce, though in favour of the heir of his throne. 
The prince retired abaihedj and Mher-ul-Nifla became the 
wife of Shcre Afkun. The latter, however, buffered in his 
profpedls in life, for not having made a volantary re fig nation of 
the lady to the enamoured prince. Though Selim darft make no 
open attack upon his fortunate rival, during the life of Akbar, 
men in office worffiipped the rifing fun, and threw accumulated 
difgrace on Shere Afkun. He became difgufted, and left the 
court of Agra. He retired into the province of Bengal, and 
obtained from the Suba of that country, the fuperintendency of 
tiie diflrid of Burdwan. 

# 

The paffion for Mher-ul-Nifla, which Selim had repreffed 
from a refpeft and fear for his father, returned with redoubled 
violence when he himfelf mounted the throne of India. He was 
now abfolute; no fubjedt could thwart his will and pleafure. He 
recalled Shere Afkun from his retreat. He was, however, afraid 
to go lo much again# the current of the public opinion, as to de¬ 
prive that Omrah of his wife, Shere was inflexible : no man of 
honour in India can part with his fpoufe, and retain his life. His 
incredible flrength and bravery had rendered Shere extremely 
H 7 popular: 
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popular. He was naturally high-fpirited and proud ; and it was 
not to be expfefted, that he would yield to indignity and public 
fhame.—His family, his former reputation was high.—Born of 
noble parents in Turkomania, he had fpent his youth in Perfia; 
and had ferved, with uncommon renown, Shaw Ifmael the third 
of the Sufvi line. His original name was Alta Jillo, hut having 
killed a lion, he was dignified with the title of Shere Afkun, or 
the Overthrower of the Lion. Under the latter name he became 
famous in India. In the wars of Akbar, he had ferved with 
great reputation. He had diftinguiffied himfelf, in a particular 
manner, under Chan Chan an, at the taking of Sind, by exhibit¬ 
ing prodigies of perfonal ftrength and valour. Preferments had 
been heaped upon him; and he was highly efieemed at court, 
during the life of Akbar, who loved in others that daring intre¬ 
pidity for which he himfelf was renowned. 

Jehangire'kept his court at Delhi, when he called Shere Afkun 
to the prefence. He received him gracioully, and conferred new 
honours upon him. Shere Afkun, naturally open and generous, 
fufpedted not the emperor’s intentions. Time, lie thought, had 
crazed the memory of Mher-ul-Nifla from Jehangire’s mind. 
He was deceived. The monarch was refolved to remove his 
rival j but the means he ufed were, at once, foolifh and dilgrace- 
ful. He appointed a day for hunting ■ and ordered the haunt 
of an enormous tiger to be explored. News was foon brought, 
that a tiger of an extraordinary fixe was difcovered in the for eft 
ofNidarbari. This favage, it was faid, had carried off many of 
the largeft oxen from the neighbouring villages. The emperor 
directed thither his march, attended by Shere Afkun, and feveral 
tliouiands of his principal officers, with all their trains. Having, 
according to the cuftom of the Mogul Tartars, furrounded the 
ground for many miles, they began to move toward the Center, 
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on all (ides. The tiger was rouzed. His roaring was heard in 
all quarters: and the emperor haftened to the place. 

The nobility being affembled, Jehangire called aloud, “ Who 
** among you will advance fingly and attack this tiger i” They 
looked on one another in filence : then all turned their eyes on 
Shere Afkun. He feemcd not to underftand their meaning : at 
length three Omrahs ftarted forth from the circle, and facrificing 
fear to fliame, fell at the emperor’s feet, and begged permilfion to 
try fingly then* ftrength againft the formidable animal. The 
pride of Shere Afkim arofe. He had imagined, that none durft 
attempt a deed fo dangerous. He hoped, that after the refufal of 
the nobles, the honour of the enterprize would devolve in courfe 
on his hands. But three had offered themfelves for the combat: 
and they were bound in honour to infill on their prior right. 
Afraid of lofing his former renown, Shere Afkun began thus in 
the prefence: “To attack an animal with weapons is -both 
“ unmanly and unfair. God has given to man limbs and fmews 
“ as well as to tigers : he has added reafon to the former to conduit 
“ his ftrength.’' The other Omrahs objected in vain, ** That 
“ all men were inferior to the tiger in ftrength; and that he could 
“ be overcome only with fteel.” “ I wall convince you of your 
“ miftake,” Shere Afkun replied: and, throwing down his 
fword and fhield, prepared to advance unarmed. 

Though the emperor was, in fee ret, pleafed with a propofal full 
of danger to Shere, he made a Ihew of diffuading him from the 
enterprize. *3here was determined. The monarch, with feigned 
reluctance, yielded. Men knew not whether they ought moll to 
admire the courage of the man, or to exclaim againft the folly of 
the deed. Aftonifhment w r as painted in every face. Every 
tongue was filent. Writers give a particular, but mere- 
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diblc detail of the battle between Shere Af kun and the tiger. 
This much is certain, that, after a long and obftinate ftruggle, 
the aftoniflnng warrior prevailed; and, though mangled with 
wounds himfelf, laid at laft the favage dead at his feet. The 
thoufands who were eye-witneftes of the adion, were even almoft 
afraid to vouch for the truth of the exploit, with their concurring 
teftiinony. The fame of Shere was increafed ; and the d dig us of 
the emperor failed. But the determined cruelty of the latter ftopt 
not here: other means of death were contrived again ft the unfor¬ 
tunate Shere. 


Defeats a 
defign again ft 
his life. 


He had fcarce recovered from his wounds, when he came to pay ■ 
his refpedts at court. He was careffed by the emperor; and he 
iulpeilcd no guile. A fnare, however, was prepared for him. 
jehangire had meanly condefcended to give private orders to the 
rider of one of his largeft elephants to waylay his rival, in one of 
the narrow ftreets, when he next fhould return to court, and there 
to tr cad him to death. As accidents of that kind fometimes happen, 
from the rage of thofe animals in the rutting feafon, the thing 
might have paffed without fulpicion. Shere was carried in his 
palanky. He faw the elephant in his way. He gave orders' to 
the bearers to return back: the elephant came forward. They 
threw, the palanky, with their mailer, in the ftreet, and fled to 
lave their lives. Shere faw his danger. He had juft time to rife. 
He drew a fliort fword, which always hung by his fide : with 
this weapon he ftruck the elephant acrofs the root of the trunk, 
vhiiTi he cut off with one blow. The animal roared, turned 
iiom him, fell down and expired. The emperor was looking 
out at a window. He retired with amazement and fhame. Shere 
continued his way to the palace. Without any fulpicion of 
tieacheiy, he lelatcd the particulars to Jehangire. The latter 
dilguifed his fentiments, but relinquifhed not his dtfigns. He 
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praifed the flrength and valour of Shere, who retired Satisfied and 
unfu fpefting from the prefence. 

Whether the emperor endeavoured to conquer his paffion for Dlfcomfit* 
Mher-uI-Niffa, or felt remorfe from his own behaviour, is uncer¬ 
tain; but, for the fpace of fix months, no further attempts were 
made againft the life of Shere, who now retired to the capital of 
Bengal. The former defigns of Jehangire were no fecret. They 
were the fubjeft of common converfation, little to the advantage 
of the character of a great prince. Abfolute monarehs, however, 
are never without men who flatter their worft paffions, and ad¬ 
min ifter to their moft pernicious pleafures. Kuttub, Suba of 
Bengal, was one of thefe convenient fycophants. To ingratiate 
himfelf with the' emperor, though perhaps not by his exprefs 
commands, he hired forty ruffians, to attack and murder Shere, 
when an opportunity fhould offer. Shere w'as apprized of the 
intentions of Kuttub. He continued within doors : but fucli 
was his confidence in his own flrength and valour, that at night 
he would not permit his fervants to remain in his lroufe. They, 
according to cuffom, retired each to his own home. An old 
porter only remained of the men fervants, under the fame roof 
with Shere. The affaffins were no ftrangers to a circumftance 
common in India. They made their obfervations upon the houfe. 

They found that there was a room, on the right hand, within the 
the principal door, which Shere ufed, as a writing-chamber. This 
room communicated, by a narrow paifage, with the fieeping apart¬ 
ments. When it was dark, they took advantage of the old 
porter’s abfence, and conveyed themfelves, without difeovery, into 
the houfe. 

The principal door being bolted at the ufual hour, Shere and his forty a/Taffins, 
family went to bed. Some of the affaffins, when they thought 
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He Is mur¬ 
dered* 


he was fallen afleep, hole filcntly into his apartment. They 
prepared to plunge their daggers into his bpdy, when one of them, 
who was an old man, being touched with remorfe, cried out with 
a loud voice : “ Hold I have we not the emperor’s orders ? Let 
“ us behave like men. Shall forty fall upon one, and that one 
“ afleep!” w Boldly fpoken,” laid Shore; ftarting that inftant 
from his bed. Seizing his fword, he placed Himfelf in a corner 
of the room. There he was attacked by the aflitflins. In a few 
minutes, many of the villains lay, weltering in their blood, at his 
feet. Scarce one half efcaped without a wound. The old man, 
who had given warning, did not attempt to fly. Shere took him 
by the hand, p raffed and thanked him for his behaviour, and, 
having enquired about thofe who bad hired the ailaffins, difmiifcd 
him, with handfome prefents, to relate the particulars abroad. 

The fame of this gallant exploit re founded through the whole 
empire. Shere could not fUr abroad for the mob, who prefled 
around him. He, however, thought proper to retire from the 
capital of Bengal, to his old refldence at Burdwan. He hoped 
to live there in cbfcurity and fafety, with his beloved Mher-ul- 
Niffa. He was deceived. The Suba of Bengal had received his 
government, for the purpofe of removing the unfortunate Shere; 
and he was not ungrateful. After deliberating with himfelf 
about the means, he, at laft, fell upon an effectual expedient. 
Settling the affairs of his government at Tanda, which was, at 
that time, the capital of Bengal, herefolved, with a great retinue, 
to make the tour of the dependent provinces. In his rout he 
came to Burdwan. He made no fecret to his principal officers, 
that he had the emperor’s orders for difpatching Shere. That 
devoted Omrah, hearing that the Suba was entering the town in 
which he refided, mounted his horfe, and, with two fervants only, 
went to pay his refpetts, The Suba received Shere with affedted 
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politencfs. They rode, for feme time, fide hy fide; and their 
converfation turned upon indifferent affairs. The Suba fuB- 
denly ftopt. He ordered his elephant of flate to be brought; 
which lie mounted, under a pretence of appearing with becoming 
pomp in the city of Burdwan. Shere flood flil!, when the Suba 
was afcending ; and one of the pikemen, pretending that Shere 
was in the way, Article his horfe, and began to drive him before 
him. Shere was enraged at the affront. He knew that the 
pikeman durfl not have ufed that freedom without his mailer’s 
orders : he faw plainly, that there was a laid defign again ft his 
life. He turned round upon the pikeman ; and threatened him 
with inftant death. He fell on the ground and begged for 
mercy. Swords were drawn. Shere had no time to lofc. He 
fpurred his horfe up to the elephant, on which the Suba was 
mounted ; and having broke down the amari or caftle, cut him in 
two ; and thus the unfortunate Kuttub became the victim of his 
own 2eal to pleafe the emperor. Shere did not reft here: he 
turned his fword on the other officers. The fir ft that fell by his 
hands, was Aba Chan, a native of Cafhmire; who was an Omrah 
of five thoufand horfe. Four other nobles fliared the fame fate. 
A death attended every blow from the hand of Shere. The 
remaining chiefs were at once aftonifhed and frightened. They 
fled to a diflance, and formed a circle around him. • Some began 
to gall him with arrows; others to fire with their mufquets. His 
horfe, at length, being fliot with a bail in the forehead, fell under 
him. The unfortunate Shere, reduced to the laft extremity, 
began to upbraid them with cowardice. He invited them feve- 
rally to Angle combat; but he begged in vain. He had already 
received fame wounds. Fie plainly faw his approaching fate. 
Turning his face toward Mecca, he took up fome duft with his 
hand; and, for want of water, threw it, by way of ablution, upon 
his head. He then flood up, feemingly unconcerned. Six halls. 
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-entered his body, in different places, before he fell. His enemies 
had fcarce the courage to come near, till they law him in the lad- 
agonies of death. They praifed his valour to the fktes: but in 
adding to his reputation, they took away from their own. 

TvlKer-uI-p 

yarn 

The officer, who fucceeded the deceafed Suba in the com¬ 
mand of the troops, haftened to the houfe of Shere. He was 
afraid that Mher-ul-Nifia, in the fil'd paroxifms of grief, might 
make away with herfelf. That lady, however, bore her misfor¬ 
tunes with more fortitude and refignation. She was unwilling 
to adopt the manners of her country, upon filch tragical occafions. 
She even pretended, in vindication of her apparent infenfibility, to 
follow the injunctions of her deceafed lord. She alleged that 
Shere, foreseeing his Dvvn fall by Jehangirc, hadeonjured her to yield 
to the defires of that monarch without hefitation. The reafons, 
which flie faid, he gave, were as feeble as the fa£t itfelf was im¬ 
probable.' He was afraid that Ills own exploits would fink into 
oblivion, without they were connected with the remarkable event 
of giving an emprefs to India. 

ill- received 
at court. 

Mher-ul-Niffa was fetit, with all imaginable care, to Delhi. 
She was full of the ambition of becoming the favourite Sultana. 
Her vanity was difappointed. Though fiie was received with 
great tendernefs and affedtion, by Rokia Sultana Begum, the 
emperor’s mother, Jehangirc refufed to fee her. Whether his 
mind was then fixed on another object, or remorfe had taken 
.poffeffion of his foul, authors do not agree. They, however, 
affect, with great improbability, that the emperor was fo much 
affected with the death of his favourite, the Suba of Bengal, 
that he refolved to pimifli Mher-ul-Niffa, for an accident in which 
fiie had no concern. Be that as it will, he gave orders to fliut her 
up in one of the word apartments of the feragllo. He even 

would 
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would not deign to fee her; and, contrary to his ufual munificence 
to women, he allowed- her but fourteen anas, about two Shillings 
of our money, a-day, for the fubfifiance of herfelf and fome 
female Haves. This coldnefs to a woman whom he pafiionately 
loved when not in his power, was at once unaccountable and 
abfurd, 

Mher-uI-NiiTa was a woman of a haughty fpirit, and could not Not ken by 
brook this treatment. She had no remedy. She gave herfelf up, the en, P cror * 
for fome time, to grief, as if for the death of her liufband; but it 
was disappointment only that preyed upon her mind. She was 
at length reconciled to her condition, from a hope of an oppor¬ 
tunity of re-kindling the emperor’s former love. She milled to 
the amazing power of her. own beauty; which, to conquer, 
required only to be. feen. The emperor’s mother, who was 
deeply interefted for Mher-ul-Nifia, could not prevail upon her 
fon to fee her. He turned away from her in filence, when fhe 
fpoke of the widow of Shere. An expedient, however, offered 
itfelf to Mher-ul-Nifla. To raife her own reputation in the 
feraglio, and to fupport herfelf and Haves with more decency, 
than the fcanty pittance allowed her would admit. Hie called forth 
her invention and talle in working fome admirable pieces of 
tapeftry and embroidery, in'painting filks with exquifite delicacy, 
and-in inventing female ornaments of every kind. Thefe articles 
were carried, by her Daves, to the different fquares of the royal 
feraglio, and to the harams of the great officers of the empire. 

The inventions of Mher-ul-NiHa.excelled fo much in their kind, 1 
that they were bought with the great ell avidity. Nothing was 
fafiiionable among the ladies of Delhi and Agra, but the work 
of her hands. She accumulated, by thefe means, a confiderable 
fmn of money, with which Die repaired and beautified her apart¬ 
ment 
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ments, and clothed her flaves in the riche ft ti ffues and brocades, 
while flie herfelf affedted a very plain and Ample drefs.' 

In this fituation the widow of Sliere continued four years, 
without once having feen the emperor. Her fame reached his 
ears from every apartment in the leraglio. Curiofity at length 
vanquished his refolution. He-determined to be an eye-witnefs 
of the things which he had fo often heard, concerning Mher-ul- 
Niffa. He refolved to furprize her : and communicating his 
refolution to none, he fuddeuly entered her apartments, where he 
found every thing fo elegant and magnificent, that he was {truck 
with amazement. 'But the greateft ornament of the whole was 
Mlier-ul-Niffa herlelf. She Jay half reclined, on an embroidered 
fopha, in a plain mtiflin drefs. Her flaves fat in a circle round 
her, at work, attired in rich brocades. She flowly arofe, in 
manifeft confufion; and received the emperor with the ufual 
ceremony of touching firft the ground, then her forehead with 
her right hand. She did not utter one word; but ftood with her 
eyes fixed on the ground. Jehangire remained for fome time 
filent. He admired her fhape, her {fixture, her beauty, her grace; 
and that inexpreflible voluptuoufinefs of mein, which it is im- 
poffible to refill. 

Jehangire did not, for fome time, recover from his confufion. 
He at length fat down on the fopha, and requefted Mher-ul- 
Niffa to fit by his fide. The firfl queftion he afked, was, “ Why 
“ this difference between the appearance of Mixer-uI-Niffa and 
“ her flaves ?” She very fhrewdly replied, “ Thofe born to fervi- 
“ tude muff drefs as it {hall pleafe thofe whom they ferve. Thefe 
“ are my fervants; and I alleviate the burden of bondage by every 
“ indulgence in my power. But I that am your flave, O Em¬ 
peror 
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tc peror of the Moguls, mull: drefs according to your pi e a fur e and 
“ not my own.” Though this anfwer was a kind of farcafm on 
his behaviour, it was fo pertinent and well turned, that it greatly 
pleafed Jehangire. He took her at once in his arms. His 
former affedion returned, with all its violence; and the very 
next day, public orders were iffued to prepare a magnificent 
feftival, for the celebration of his nuptials with Mher-ul-Niffa, 
Her name was alio changed by an edid into Noor-Mahil, or the 
Light of the Seraglio. The emperor’s former favourites vanifhcd 
before her ; and during the reft of the reign of Jehangire, the bore 
the chief fway in all the affairs of the empire. - 

The great power of Noor-Mahil appeared, for the firft time, 
in the immediate advancement of her family. Her father, who, 
in the latter end of the reign of Akbar, had been chief treafurer 
of the empire, was raifcd to the office of abfolute vifier and firft 
minifter. Per id Bochari, who, under the title of Mortaza Chan, 
managed the affairs of the empire, had been, by a ftroke of the 
palfy, rendered unfit for bufinefs, which opened the way for the 
promotion of the Ademad-ul-Dowlat. The two brothers of 
Noor-Mahil were railed to the firft rank of nobility, by the titles 
of Adicad Chan ana Afiph Jah. Her numerous relations poured 
in from Tartary, upon hearing of the fortune of the houfe of 
Aiafs. Some of them were gratified with high employments, all 
with lucrative ones. Her father was not dazzled with the fplendor 
of his high ftatiou. He was a man of probity in private life, of 
ability in office. He became a great and good minifter. His 
name is revered to this day in Hindoftan. The talents of her 
brothers were rather popular than great. They behaved with 
honour and moderation upon every occafion; ftrangers to info- 
lence, and enemies to oppreffiori. The invidioufnefs. of their 
fituation did not raiie envy. Men allowed, that merit intitled 
Vox,. Ill F them 
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them more to their high Nations, than their relation to tha 
favourite Sultana. The writers of the affairs of Hindoftan 
remark,- That no family ever rofe fo fuddenly, or fo defervedly, to, 
rank and eminence, than the family of Chaja Aiafs; and this is, 
our apology for the minute relation of their progrefs to great- ■ 
nefs. 
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CHAP. III. 


Prudent adm%ijlration—Infurrettions quelled—Bad fuccefs in the 
Decan — Emperor's progrefs to Ajmere.—Peace with the Ram- 
Prince Churrum in favour—Character of Sultan Purvez—An 
Englifh ambajfador—His reception at Ajmere—TranfaBions at 
court—Power of the Sultana—Progrefs to Mando—To Guzerat — 
The emperor's return to Agra—Death and character of the 
Vifer . 


T HE charms of the Sultana eftranged the mind of Jehangire 
from all public affairs. Eafy in his temper, and naturally 
voluptuous, the powers of his foul were locked up in a pleafing 
enthufiafin of love, by the engaging converfation and extraor¬ 
dinary beauty of Noor-Mah'il. The fiate, however, did not fuffer 
from the negligent indolence of the emperor. An ample field 
was left for the virtues and abilities of the new viiier; who 
turned his attention more to domeftic improvement than to foreign 
conqueft. Agriculture, which had been much neglected, was 
encouraged. Many provinces, defolated by former difturbances 
and wars, were, by degrees, repeopled and cultivated. Security 
of property was given to the farmer; the mduftry of the 
mechanic was protected. The country affirmed a new face: the 
ufeful arts were revived and ilonrifhed in the cities. The viiier 
even extended his improvements to defarts. Forefts, formerly 
the haunts of wild beafts, were cut down ■ and villages and towns 
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began to rife in folitudes. Infurredtion anti rebellion were not 
heard of, becaufe there was no oppreflion: idlenefs being dis¬ 
couraged, robberies were things unknown. The revenues or the 
empire gradually increafeu : to prevent extortion in the collec¬ 
tion, every Suba was obliged to tranfmit monthly to court, a ftatc 
of the improvements and regulations made, in confequencc of 
public i nil ructions from Agra. W hen the improvements were- 
not adequate to the taxes, the Subas were either feverely repri¬ 
manded, or degraded. No diftinctions were made, in the admini- 
(Iration of juftice, between the Mahommedan and Hindoo. Roth 
were worfhippers of God, each in his way; both members of the. 
famc community, and fubjeds of the fame lord. 

When the father of the Sultana was thus employed, in internal 
regulations for the good of the empire, new commotions arofe 
near its northern frontier. The Afgans, a fierce and unt raft able 
people, natives of the mountains beyond the Indus, always tliiril¬ 
ing after (laughter and plundci, could not long endure peace. 
Thefe barbarians were encouraged to infurreftion, by the abience 
of Shaw Bee Chan, Suba of Cabul, from the capital of the pro¬ 
vince of that name. The Suba had been obliged to make a journey 
northward, to fettle fome affairs on the frontiers ; and Majin-ul- 
Muluc, the deputy-governor of Cabul, lufFered himfelf to be 
furprized in the city by the infurgents. They entered Cabul, 
with a confiderable army, and began to exercife all the cruelties of 
war. The inhabitants, rendered defperate by misfortune, took 
arms againft the plunderers. The city became a feene of 
(laughter and diftrefs. Nadili Meidani, a gallant man, and an 
officer of rank in the province, haftened to the relief of Cabul. 
Some of the banditti fled: many were put to the fword. The 
fugitives were puifued to their mountains, and the rebellion 

quafhed. 
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quafhed, Thefe tranfa&ions happened in the month of Siffer, of A H P- • 
the fixth year of Jehangire. J 

An infurreGion happened in Bengal toward the clofe of the -An infurrec- 

tioa in Ber*T 

fame year. Afman, an Afgan, defeended of the race of the Patan gal. 
princes, w ho reigned in India before the empire fell under the 
dominion of the houfe of Timur, ftirred up a rebellion. He had 
formerly made many attempts to recover the throne of his 
fathers; but this was bis moll formidable and refolute effort. 

Su} ait, an officer of rank, was difpatched againft the rebel by 
Iflam Chan, Suba of Bengal; Both armies foon came to an- 
adtion. Sujait was on the point of being defeated. He drove 
his elephant, as the laft refort of defpair, through the thickeft of 
the enemy, in fearch of Afman, who was mounted on a horfe. 

The elephant having feized the horfe, dallied him and his rider 
againft the ground; but when the animal was about to tread the 
unfortunate Afman under his feet, one of his attendants came 
and wounded the elephant in the trunk. The elephant, with the 
pain of the wound, plunged in fiich a manner, that Sujait was 
thrown off, and fell headlong on the ground. His life was faved, 
by his menj who feeing him expofing his perfon, became lefa 
careful about their own. In their effort to extricate their chief, 
they repulfed the enemy, Afman, bruifed with his fall, was carried 
back, to his tent, where he foon after expired. His death gave 
the victory to Sujait, and quafhed the rebellion in Bengal. Sujait, 
for this fignal fervice, was railed by the emperor to the title of 
Ruflum Ziman, which 'fignifies the Hercules of the Age. 

The infurreflion in Bengal was fcarce quelled, when another Anotherim 
of a more extraordinary nature happened in the neighbouring ithir ' 
province of Behar. A man of low degree, whofe name was 

6 Cuttubp 
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Cuttub, defcended of the Rohilla tribe of Afgans, and a native of 
Atclia, found his way to Behar. That province was poffeffed by a 
number of his nation, who had fettled there under the Patan em¬ 
pire. He affirmed that he was the prince Chufero, the reigning 
emperor’s fon; and he accompanied his impofture with a probable 
ftory of his efcape from prifon. The misfortunes of Chufero had 
rendered him popular. Many believed the tale. Many, in love 
with innovation and fpoil, joined the ftandard of Cuttub. He 
numbered, in lefs than a week, feven thoufand among his fol¬ 
lowers. He aflumed immediately the Imperial titles, and ad¬ 
vanced, with his motley army of banditti, toward Patna, the 
capital of the province of Behar. Affil Chan, the Suba of the 
province, was abfent at Gazipoor, about one bundled and twenty 
miles from Patna; and his deputy commanded in the city, when 
Cuttub appeared before it. 

The city of Patna was too large and ill-garrifoned with troops 
to make any defence. Cuttub entered it, with little oppofition. 
He took poffeffion of the palace, women, and wealth of the Suba; 
and, giving up Patna to plunder, divided the lpoil among his 
adherents. Some, who were no grangers to the per fon of Sultan 
Chufero, endeavoured to expofe the impofture. They fullered 
for their rafhnefs, and were put to death. Some, confcious of the 
impofition, were afraid to own their folly; and, having gone fo 
far, were unwilling and afhamed to recede. Affil himlelf, at firft, 
gave fome credit to a report brought from all quarters. He knew 
not how to behave. He affected the party of Chufero; and he 
feared the emperor. Ten days after Patna was fur prized by 
Cuttub, Affil was convinced, by various letters, that the leader of 
the infurrettion was not the prince. He haliened from Gazi¬ 
poor, with all the forces he could collect. On the third day he 

prefented 
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preferred himfelf before Patna. Cuttub marched out and gave 
him battle. The infurgents were defeated and -fled. In the 
hurry of their flight they negle<fted to fhut the gates; and the 
enemy entered at their heels. The pretended prince, driven to 
the laft extremity, flint himfelf up, with a few friends, in the 
Suba’s houfe. He defended himfelf for fome time. Aflil, having 
loft tWenty men in endeavouring to fcale the walls, was fo fortu¬ 
nate as to kill the impoftor with a brick-bat; and thus a ridicu¬ 
lous kind of death put an end to the ambitious views of Cuttub. 

Intelligence of this infurredtion arrived at the court of Agra, 
at the fame time with the news of its being quelled. Frefh 
difturbances broke out in a different corner of the empire. Amar 
Sinka, prince of Odipour, in the.Decan, fetting fuddenly upon the 
Imperial troops on the frontier, defeated them. The adtion hap¬ 
pened near the city of Brampour, among the mountains of Bala- 
gat. The emperor was alarmed. He placed his. fecond fon,. 
Purvez, at the head of thirty tlioufand horfe ; and gave him, at 
the fame time, a commiflion to take the command of all the 
troops on the confines of the Imperial dominions and the Decan.. 
The force, had it even been well conduced, was no more than 
adequate to the fefvice. Amar Sinka, who went under the title 
of Rana, or the Prince, by way of eminence, deduced his 
defcent from the Imperial family, who reigned in the great city 
of Kinoge over all India for many centuries, before that empire 
was invaded by the followers of Mahommed. He added power 
to his noble birth. He. pofleffed the greater part of the territories 
which compofe the extenfive dominions of the prefent Mahrat- 
tors; and the lawful heir of his family bears, to this day, the name 

oft Prince among that powerful ariftocracy, 
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A. D. iGu; Many nobles of the fir ft rank and renown attended Sultan 

Hig. 1020* J 

- > purvez in this expedition. The mod confiderable were Chan 

Imperial ar- Jelian, dcfcended of the Imperial family of Lodi, who reigned 
before the houfe of Timur, in Hindoftan; Mirza Abdul Raliim, 
who derived his pedigree from Timur; and Chan Chanan, the 
fon of the famous Byram, who had been regent during the mino¬ 
rity of the emperor Akbar. Thefe compofed the prince’s coun¬ 
cil. But they carried their former feuds into their deliberations. 
They were unanimous in nothing* Jealoufy, in its moll forbid¬ 
ding form, appeared in all their debates; and they could not even 
abftain from indecent reflexions upon one another. The fp'nit 
of difeord fpread from the council of war to the army. Each of 
the great Omrahs had his partizans and abettors. Faction and 
tumult reigned in every corner of the camp. The prince was 
naturally mild; he wanted experience;.and he was deftitute of 
that intrepid firmnefs and feverity, which is neceffary to awe 
mankind into obedience. He defeended to intreaty where he 
ought to command; and when he endeavoured to reconcile 
them, their paffion became more inflamed, as every clieck was 
removed by his known foftnefs of difpofition. 

Their diilrefs The army in the mean time advanced. Within a few days 
and retreat; marc h of Brampour, the Imperialifts came in fight of the enemy. 

Men generally become united at the approach of danger. It 
happened otherwife here. The fpirit of Difeord and Envy had 
been let loofe; and the Omrahs feared the enemy lefs, than the 
fucccfs that might attend the advice of any one of themfelves. 
Chan Jehan was for battle. Chan Chanan differed from him in 
opinion; as the enemy was too advantageoufly polled in the 
hills. Abdul Rahim, was for entering the Rana’s country by 
another road. The prince was ready to adopt any refolution, 
upon which they all fhould agree. This was impoffible. The 

army 
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army lay inaftive. The air in the camp became putrid. Fevers 
raged. The enemy hovered round on the mountains. Provifions 
and forage became fcarce: the fields around were red with the 
frefii graves of the dead. Eut though the council of war difa- 
greed about an attack, they concurred in a retreat. They fled 
with precipitation to Ajmere. The enemy hung on their rear. 
The Omrahs wrote feparately letters to court, with accufations 
againft each other’s conduct. Chan Chanan was recalled to Agra, 
divefted of all his employments; and he even thought himfelf 
happy in being able to fave his life. The difgrace of this noble¬ 
man redounded not to the honour of Chan Jehan. That lord, 
through whofe accufations Chan Chanan chiefly fell, rendered 
himfelf odious by ingratitude. He had been educated in the 
family of Chan Chanan : he had rifen, through his influence, to 
all his honours and offices. 

Jehangire, alarmed at the bad fuccefs of his arms againft the 
Rana, difpatched Mohabet Chan to take the command of the 
army. He could not have made a better choice. Mohabet was 
brave in atftkm, intrepid in deliberation; full of ^dignity and 
Ipirit; under the abfolute dominion of judgment and good con¬ 
duct. Purvez was recalled to the prefence. The unfortunate 
iflue of the campaign was a fevere blow to that prince. It 
affeCted his reputation; it loft him his father’s affeCHons; and 
even his profpeCt of fucceeding to the throne. 

Though the choice which- Jehangire had made of a general to 
command his forces againft the Rana fcemed to promife fuccefs, 
the event did not a'nfwer the emperor’s fanguine expectations. 
The army was in too bad a condition, to be fuddenly reftored to 
difciplinc and order. Mohabet could not, with any aflurance of 
victory, fhew them to the enemy. Jehangire was naturally 
To l. Ill. G impatient. 
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A'd. i{5 ' 3 - impatient. On the fecond of Shaban, of the one thoufand and 
1 ——'«■- 1 twenty-fecond year of the Higera, he ffiovcd the Lefcar or Im¬ 

perial camp, with a profeffed defig n of putting himfelf at the head 
of the troops employed againft the Rana. The magnificence of 
the emperor's progrefs to Ajmere, deferves a brief defcription. 
When the monarchs of Hindoftan take the field, their camps are 
a kind of moving cities. That of Jehangire, in his prefent pro¬ 
grefs, was in circumference at leafl twenty miles. The 
Lefcar is divided, like a regular town, into fquares, alleys, 
and ftreets. The royal pavilion is always eredted in the 
center: no man raifes his nearer than the diftance of a mulket- 
fhot around. Every man of quality, every artificer, knows his 
ground, the fpace allotted for him, on which fide, how far from 
the emperor he muft pitch his tent. The pavilions of the great 
officers of the court are, at a difiance, known by their Iplendor; 
at hand, by marks which diftinguifh the various ranks of the 
owners. The fhops and apartments of tradefmen are alfo 
known by rule; and no man is for a moment at a lofs how to 
iupply his wants. The Lefcar, from a rifing ground, furnilhes 
one of the moft agreeable profpe&s in the world. Starting up, 
in a few hours, in an uninhabited plain, it raifes the idea of a city 
built by enchantment: and fills the mind with delightful wonder 
and furprize. Even ihofe who leave their houfes in cities, to 
follow the prince in his progrefs, are frequently fo charmed with 
the Lefcar, when fituated in a beautiful and convenient place, that 
they cannot prevail with themfelves to remove. To prevent this 
inconvenience to the court, the emperor, after fufficient time is 
allowed to the tradefmen to follow, orders them to be burnt out 
of their tents, 

. 

Pii^e Chur- Though the emperor, at his departure from Agra, declared that 
command in he was to command 2D penon his anny in the Decan* that 

the Ocean*. ' 
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JEHANGIRE, 

fervtce was actually dcftined for Sultan Churrum, liis third fon. 
That prince left Ajmere on the twentieth of Zicada. He was 
more fuccefsful than liis brother. Having fuperfeded Mohabet, 
he entered the mountains without hefitation. The enemy was 
feized with a panic, and fled before him. He made himfelf 
matter of Brain pour, the capital of the Rana’s dominions, with 
little oppofition. Several fkirmifhes were fought; but no deci- 
five battle. The Rana fued for peace, this fon Kinwar Kirren 
came, with magnificent prefents to the prince. Churrum received 
him with apparent kindnefs and great diftin&ion. The Rana 
himfelf, encouraged by Chur rum’s reception of his fon, came 
unexpectedly into the prefence. He threw himfelf at the feet 
of Churrum ; who very courteoufly railed him, took him in his 
arms, and obliged him to fit on his right hand. 

The Rana opened the conference, by excufing his own beha¬ 
viour, the outrages committed by his people: and he extolled the 
clemency of the prince, who, though fuperiorin the field, was willing 
to grant an equitable peace. Churrum knew that the blame of the 
war did not reft on the Hindoos. He therefore replied, That 
excufes on the fide of the Rana were unneceflary ; that it was the 
duty of every prince to exert the power placed in his hands, in 
defence of his fubje&s and dominions; but as war had been 
kindled, and the fortune of the Mahommcdans had prevailed, he 
thought it liis duty to ufe his fuccefs with moderation; and 
that he was willing to put an immediate end to all differences, by 
a folid and lafting peace. The Rana confented to pay a tribute to 
the family of Timur. Some difficulties arofe about the fum : the 
decilion was left to Jehangire, To finifh the treaty, as well as to 
be an hoftage for the Rana’s faith, Kinw&r Kirren, that prince’s 
fon, was difpatched to the Imperial prefence. Jehangire, at the 
time, .kept his court at Ajmere. He received Kinwar with great 

G 2 difUniftion. 
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diftindtion. He prefented him with arms, jewels, a rich drefs for 
himfelf, and one for each of his principal attendants.. He alio 
gave to the prince an Imperial elephant, fumptuoufly caparifoned, 
and one hundred fine Perfian horfes. He created him by patent 
an Omrah of five thoufand : but all thefe were lplendid badges of 
flavery; and the means of degradation from his former inde¬ 
pendence and rank. Peace was finally fettled, upon the terms 
propofed by Chur rum.. 

The fuccefs of the expedition into the Decan, railed to a high 
pitch the reputation of Churrum. His father’s affedtion for 
him grew with his fame. Men began to turn their eyes- upon 
him, as the heir-apparent of the throne. Jehangire treated 
him, in his converfation, with the highelf diftindtion; and; 
he feemed anxious to exprefs to the world his affedtion and 
regard. A court was appointed for him. EHates were fettled 
upon him, for the maintenance of a body-guard of a thoufand 
horfe, and fifteen thoufand foot, fubjedt only to his commands., 
Sultan Purvez, in the meantime, declined in his father’s efteem. 
in proportion as Churrum rofe. The prince Chufero was flill in 
dole confinement; and a fair field was left for the ambition of 
Churrum. 

During the t ran factions ih the Decan, a ridiculous whim role 
in the emperor s mind; He ordered his ears to be bored ; and 
then he hung them with large pearls. An edidt was iffued to 
i01 bid the court to all nobles who fliould not do the lame. He, 
m the mean time, diftributed a vaft quantity of pearls and jewels 
among the nobility, to induce them to pay obedience to the edidt. 
Many, however,, were refradtory. Ear-rings, are the badge of 
daiery among the Indians; and the Mahommedans,' though 
lubjedt to. defpotifm, wiflied to avoid, the appearance of being 

Slaves. 
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flaves. Jehangire himfelf gives a ridiculous reafon for this inno¬ 
vation in drefs. In his memoirs of the firft twelve years of his 
reign, he excules the introduction of ear-rings, from a motive of 
religion, to the fuperflitions of which, he was by no means often 
fuhjeft. His father Akbar, it was pretended, by the merit of a 
pilgrimage to Ajmere, to the learned and religious Chaja Moin- 
ul-dien, had been blelfed with children. Jehangire was the fir ft 
fruits of this piece of devotion : and he faid, in the preamble to 
his edift, that he, who was brought into being by the prayers of 
Chaja, could do no lets than become his Have, and wear the- 
marks of fervitude. His reafons appeared fo abfurd and fuper- 
ftitious, that fome of the nobles taxed him with favouring ido¬ 
latry, The effeminate cuftom was, however, introduced by the 
weight of the Imperial authority; and it ftill remains a blot on 
Jehangire's memory, and a lafting mark of the weaknefs of his* 
mind. 

On the twentieth of Mohtrrlm of the 1054, Sultan Churrum 
returned to court, covered with laurels. He was received by 
Jehangire with marks of the higheft efteem and affeftlon, which 
the artful prince converted to means favourable to his fchemes of 
ambition, and to gratify his paffion for revenge. Chan Azira,. 
already mentioned as-the principal abettor of Chufero’s rebellion, 
was accufed by Churrum of intended treafon. He had long been 
excluded from the councils of Hate; and though his government of 
Malava had been continued to him, it was more from a fear of his- 
influence, than from a refpedl to his chara&er and perfon. Habi¬ 
tuated to the high office of vifier, in the reign of Akbar, he could 
not brook his want of power, He fpoke incautioufly of govern¬ 
ment ; and it is faid, that he actually meditated to render himfelf 
independent of the empire, in his own province of Malava. He 
was feized before his fchemes were ripe for execution, carried to 
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Gualiar, and imprifoned in that impregnable fortrefs, Raja Man 
Singh, the next great adherent of prince Chufero, died in the 
courfe of the fame year, in his government of Bengal. He was 
chief of the Rajaput princes. His honour was great, his reputa¬ 
tion high. In the wars of Akbarhe fignalized himfelf upon many 
occasions. He was very inftrumental in'the conqueft of Bengal ; 
the government of which, as a reward for his ifervices, he retained 
to his death. His fon Bao Singh fucceeded him in his fubafliip; 
being raifed by the emperor to the rank of an Omrah of live 
thoufand horfe, by the tide of Mirza Rajagi. 

Charafier of When Sultan Churrum carried all things before him in the 
Sultan Pur- 

. vcz. Imperial prefence, his elder brother Purvez refided with all the 

pomp of royalty at Bratnpour, as governor of the dominion and 
province of Candeifh, Chan Chanan, in foine ineafure reftored 
to favour, remained with Purvez, and managed, under him, the 
affairs of the province. In the end of the autumn of the 1024 
of the Higera, Sir Thomas Roe, the Englifh Ambaffador to the 
court of Agra, arrived at Brampour. Polkenefs and affability 
were natural to Purvez. Full of honour and good-nature, his 
virtues were of the milder caff: too indolent for the fatigues of 
bulinefs, diffident of his own abilities. He poffiefled the perfonal 
courage of a good foldier; but he was deftitute of the condudt 
neceffary to a great general. Pie. followed implicitly the advice 
of others, when there was no difagreement in their opinions; 
when there was, he was embarraffed, and could not decide. His 
genius fuited times of tranquillity-, and had he lived to poffefs the 
throne, he might have rendered his people happy, from his inva¬ 
riable clemency and love of domeftic quiet. 
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to come into his prefence. The ambaffador obeyed; and Purvez 
prepared to receive him in hate. In the outward court of the 
palace, a hundred gentlemen on horfeback formed a lane, through 
which the ambaffador, condudted by the Cutwal, paffed. In the 
inner court, the prince fat mounted in a gallery, under a royal 
canopy. The nobles, according to their rank, formed a line on 
either fide. The chief fecretary ftood on the flops of the throne, 
and conveyed, in the concifeft terms, to the prince, whatever was 
addreffed to him from below. The behaviour of Purvez was, 
upon the whole, courteous and obliging : he palfed from the ufiial 
ceremonies required from ambaffadors, and affefted to treat Sir 
Thomas after the manner of his own country. A firman was 
immediately iffued, for a permiffion to an Englifh faftory to fettle 
at Brampour. The prince invited the ambaffador to a private 
conference, to thank him for his prefents; infmuating, that he 
was anxious to throw off that Hate and diflance, with which 
he was obliged to receive him, before fo great an appearance of 
nobles. 

Jehangire, in the mean time, kept his court at Ajmere. He 
feemed irtfane upon the article of paying honours to Chaja. He 
ordered a magnificent palace to be built, in the neighbourhood of 
Ajmere, for Hafiza JemmSI, the faint’s daughter: the holy man 
himfelf, from the aufterity of his principles, not chufing, by an 
acceptance of prelents, to depart from the fimplicity of life and 
philofophical character which had raifed his fame. The palace 
built for Jemmal was remarkable for beauty and fituation. Fine 
baths were erected over natural fountains; and extenfive gardens 
were laid out around it, with great elegance and tafle. Tran¬ 
quillity prevailed over all the empire. The motions of the army 
in the Decan were rather parade than war. Luxury prevailed in 
every form. The magnificence of the favourite Sultana was 

beyond 
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beyond all bounds. Expenfive pageants, fumptuous entertain¬ 
ments, were the whole bufmefs of the court. The voice of mufic 
never ceafed by day in the ftreet; the fky was enlightened at 
night with fire-works and illuminations. 

In the mid ft of this feftivity and joy, the Englifh ambafiador 
arrived at Ajmere. He was received by Jehangire with the 
utrnoft affability and politenefs. He even prevented the 
ambafiador with expreffions of refpcct for his mafter, and 
felicitations to himfelf upon his fafe arrival at court. The 
prefents given by the ambafiador were agreeable to the 
emperor; but a fine coach font by King James pleafed him 
moft of all. He even had the impatience to go into it that very 
night, and to defire the ambafiador’s lervants to draw him around 
the court of the palace. Sultan Churrum, at the time, was all- 
powerful in the affairs of the fiate. To him the ambafiador 
applied, as lord of Surat, to red refs the grievances of the Englifli 
at that port. The prince was courteous, and promifed fair; but 
he was an enemy to all Chriftians, whom he called Idolaters; 
and moft of all an enemy to the Englifli. The emperor’s favour 
for the ambafiador prevailed, in fome meafure, over the prince’s 
prejudices and obftinacy. In the month of January 1S15, a 
firman was obtained for the eftablithment of a factory at Surat. 
But it was worded with caution, defective and circumferibed. 

In the end of the year 1024, two infurreftions happened in 
the kingdom of Guzcrat. The firft was a rebellion excited by a 
youth, defeended of the ancient kings of that country: the fecond 
was an extraordinary incurfion of the Coolies, a race of robbers,- 
■who, from their defarts, infefted the highways and cultivated 
country. The young rebel affirmed the title of Bahadar Shaw. 
Before he could execute any thing material he died, and Guzerat 
was relieved from the threatened misfortune of a civil war. Ab- 
3 dalla 



dalla Chan was ordered, from the Decan, againft the Coolies. A D - l 6 l t* 
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intermediate fpace of time between the recall of Mohabet and the 
arrival of prince Chnrrum. He was fuccefsfnl; but his glory 
was obfcured by the fuperior reputation of the prince, who fuc- 
ceeded him. Jehangire was not infenfrble of the valour and 
abilities of Abdalla. To leave a fair field to his favourite fan, he 
removed the general tc Guzerat. The emperor departed from 
his ufuai humanity, in his inft motions to Abdalla. The Coolies 
were a barbarous and cruel race of men : and jehangire gave 
directions to extirpate the whole tribe, as enemies to the reft of 
mankind. 

Abdalla arrived with great expedition at Ahmedabad, the Qy.nftied by 

Abdalla. 

capital of Guzerat. Some chiefs who, from the hopes of booty, 
and through fear, had joined the Coolies, fubmitted to him in his 
march. With five hundred fekdt men, the general left Ahmeda¬ 
bad; and he made fo much expedition, that he entered the moun¬ 
tainous and <d mo ft impervious country of the Coolies, before they 
had any intelligence of his march. The two principal chiefs of 
the banditti were Eder and Lae]. Abdalla fat down fuddenly 
before the caftle of Eder, That chief, not intimidated, 
marched out and gave him battle, After an obftinate conflict of 
foxie hours, the Coolies were obliged to fly. Eder took the way 
of the defart; and left Ids caftle and treafure to the viftor. 

Lacl, in the mean time, was on an cxcurfion of depredation in 
another comer of Guzera t. He had robbed a great caravan of all 
its merchandize; and it was the new# of this misfortune that 
directed Abdalla to the enemy. Lacl had under him three thou- 
farvd hovfe and twelve thoufand foot: hut Abdalla had been rein¬ 
forced. The Cooli did not decline battle. The action was 
bloody. Victory declared for Abdalla; and the head of Lacl, 

■Vox,. Hi: LI who 
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who was flam in the fight, was placed over one of the gates of 
Ahmedabad. 

The infurre&iou at Guzerat was fcarce quelled, when the 
Af'gans, the natives of the mountains between India and Perfia, 
revolted; and 1 Cluing from their hills, laid wafle the neighbouring 
country, in the province of Cabul, Shaw Bee, governor of 
Cabul, marched agalnft theinfurgents, They had the folly to come 
to a regular battle with that Suba; and they were defeated. Shaw 
Bee made the belt ufe of his victory. He purfued the fugitives 
beyond Candaharj and reflored his province to its former tran¬ 
quillity. 

During the refidence of Sultan Purvez in Brampour, the capital 
of Chandeiih, Chan Jehan, already mentioned, as an Omrah of 
great diftindtion, defeended from the royal family of Lodi, com¬ 
manded the Imperial army, in fubordinadon to the prince; and 
pufhed his expeditions into the unconquered kingdoms of the 
Decan. Maleck-Amber was at the bead of the confederacy 
againft the Imperial invafion. Nothing of confequence was done 
by Chan Jehan, on account of difputes between the officers 
of the army. The prince Purvez was ordered to take the com¬ 
mand in perfon. Upon his appearance at the head of the Impe¬ 
rial troops, feveral chiefs fubmitted; and paid the accnftomed 
tribute. Maleck Amber flood out alone. The Rana broke his 
treaty, and appeared in arms. The danger alarmed Jehangire. 
He had a better opinion of the military abilities of Sultan Chur- 
nun, than of thofe of Purvez. The former was ordered to ffiper- 
fede the latter, which was at once reckoned isnjufl and impolitic ; 
as Chur rum was as much detefted by the foldiers, as Purvez was- 
beloved.. 



JEHANGIKE. 

In the month of June, one thoufand fix hundred and fix teen, 
according to our computation of time, the prince Churrum 
marched from Ajmere to the Decan. His father, before his de¬ 
parture, conferred upon him the title of Shaw Jehan, or King 
of the Wo rld. This name he retained even after his acceffion 
to the empire ; and he was diftinguilhed by it, during the remain¬ 
der of his father’s reign; that of Churrum being, from his going 
'upon the prefent expedition, laid for ever afide. The friends 
of the family of Timur, reprefented to the emperor the danger 
of fending the younger to fuperfede the elder brother; confider- 
ing the aiiimofities which fublifted between them- ‘ No matter, 
faid Jehangire, “ let them fight it out. The vi&or fhall manage 
** ti ic war in the Decan: the vanquifhed may return to me.” 
The fpeech of a lunatic, more than that of a prudent prince. 
Purvez, however, was of a milder di/pofition, than to pulh his 
refentment fo far. He quietly refigned the command: and was 
fucceeded by Shaw Jehan, much againft the inclination of the 

army. 

Shaw Jelmn having carried from Ajmere a great reinforcement, 
upon his arrival, fet the army in motion toward the enemy. 
The princes of the Decan were intimidated; and they were divided 
among themfelvcs. They retreated ’ at Shaw Jehan’s approach, 
■and feut ambafladors to fue for peace. Shaw Jehan, glad of 
an opportunity of eclipfing Sultan Purvez, received their fubmif- 
fion upon eafy terms. Maleck Amber, again deferted, had the 
refolution not to accede to the pacification. Shaw Jehan, anxious 
to return with his laurels to court, left the war fufpended by a 
partial truce, rather than finifhed by a fohd peace. On the 
eleventh of Shawal, of the one thoufand and twenty-fixth of the 
Higera, he arrived in the prefence; accompanied by the princes 
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Hlg. 103 J. _ ( 

<— - 1 foon fettled, and they were permitted to return. 

Caufeofthe The fuccefs of this expedition was by no means the effedl of 

fuccdl. J Shaw Jehan’s prudent and refolute conduft. The way to a 
pacification had been paved before he left Ajmere. The em¬ 
peror, juftly aftonilhed at the fmall progrefs of his arms in the 
Decan, enquired minutely into the cauie. Chan Chanan, who 
managed every thing under Sultan Purvez, was fecretly in the 
pay of the enemy. He dogged .every meafure; and rendered 
every expedition of no cffedt. He long endeavoured, by his friends 
at court, to prevent the removal of Purvez. The emperor had 
taken his. refolution. Shaw Jchan was defined for the command 
of the army j and' Chan Chanan, to deprive him of the honour of 
a victory over an enemy, who had apparently refilled all his own 
and his pupil’s efforts, perfuaded the confederates to fue for peace, 
in the Imperial prefence; without alleging their fear of Shaw 
Jelnin as anyways conducive to their offers of pacification. The 
emperor, however, would not receive their fubmiflion, but through 
the hands of the prince ; anxious to raife the confequence of his - 
favourite fon in the eyes of his fubjedts. 

The emperor In the montli of December of the year one. thoufand fix hun- 
dred and ^teen, according to the Chriftian *ra, the emperor, 
with all the accuftomed magnificence of his march, left Ajmere. 
Kis profeffed defign was to approach nearer to his army on the 
frontiers, to give them.fpirit with his prefence. After a tedious 
_ journey, he arrived at Mando, in the province of Malavaj and 
took up his refidence in that city. He did one very popular adlion 
on his march. Paffing by the place where his fon Chufero was 
confined, he ordered his coach * to flop at the gate. The prince, 

* The fame that was feiit him as a prelim by our James I, 
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by his commands, was brought before him. His chains were 
ftruckoff; and he was placed upon one of the Imperial elepham,. 
The people were overjoyed at the releafe of Chufero. His aha- 
bility, and the beauty of his perfon, recommended him to the 
vulgar; and they loved him on account of his misfortunes. 
Many caiifes concurred' to make the emperor adopt this meaUire. 
I-Iewas informed, that fome friends of Shaw Jehin were plotting" 
agaiiift the life of Chufero. The minifter, Aiaph Jab, th* fa¬ 
vourite Sultana’s brother, had alfo behaved rudely to the unfor¬ 
tunate prince, and betrayed lymptoms of dillite and revenge. 
Shaw Jehan was probably aC the bottom of all. H.s Ir.cr.ds, 

without his permiffion, would fearce have attempted the life of 

his brother; and'he had been lately married to the daugntcr o 
Afapli Jab. The emperor was enraged at their wickednus raiu 
preemption; and, by an ad of power, fruflrated, for the time,, 

their defigns. 

The power of Noor-Mahil over the emperor's affedions, had 
not in the leaft abated. She, for the moil part, ruled over him 
with abfolute fa ay : fometime. his Ipiitt broke forth beyond her 
mntroul Her brother’s alliance with Shaw Jehan, kept her in 
the interelf of that prince: and her avcrlion to Chufero and 
Pnrvez. was equal to her regard for him. An edia wasuilued to 
change her name from Noor-Mihil into that of Nsor-Jehan, or 
the Licht of THI World. To diftinguilh her from the other 
wives of the emperor, die was always addrefl’ed by the title of 
or Emprefs. Her name was joined with that 01 the 
emperor, on the current coin. She was the fpring winch moved 
the great machine of the Hate. Her family took rank imnied.- 
rnely after the princes of the blood. They were admitted, at 
3 K into the prefence, nor were they excluded from the 
nioft fecret apartments of the feraglio. By. her mHucncc,^^ 
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Azira, the late vifier, was releafed from his confinement in Gua- 
liar, and admitted into court. 

It was after Jehangire’s arrival at Mando, that the affairs of 
the Dccan were fettled. The Englifh ambaffador remained Hill at 
court. The affability and good-nature of Jehangire did not, for 
feme time, overbalance Shaw Jekan’s averfion to the Englifli 
nation. An incident at Surat was magnified into an infult upon 
the Imperial power, by the prince and his party. The ambaffa- 
dor, however, removed the emperor’s jealoufy: and he had the 
addrefs to gain, at laft, the favour of the prince, the minifter, and 
the emprefs; and obtained the privileges of trade, which were 
the objedt of his embaffy. An ambaffador from Perfia was not 
fo fuccefsful: he was received with little ceremony, and difiniffed 
with a coolnefs little fhort of contempt. He came to negociate a 
loan at the court of Agra; and Jehangire was in no humour to 
give any of his money away. The emperor even defended into 
meannefs, on the occafion. The Perfian had been-ferved in all 
neceffaries from court. A bill was ordered to be fent him, when 
he announced his defign of departing. He was obliged to pay 
the laft farthing; but the prefents which he had brought for the 
emperor were valued, and deduced from the fum demanded. 

The emperor, having fettled the affairs of the Decan, and fpeiit 
at Mando feventeen months, in hunting and other rural amufe- 
ments, marched, with his LefcSr or great camp, into the kingdom 
of Guzerat. In the latter end of the Autumn of the one thoufafid 
and twenty-feventh of the Higera, he arrived at Abmedabad, the 
capital of Guzerat. He took, from that city, the route of Cam- 
bait; where he had ordered fliips and magnificent barges to be 
ready for him, to take his amufement on the ocean, with all his 
court. He was foon tired of the agitation of the veflels on the 
waves; and returned to Ahmedabad on the fecond of Ramzan, of 
* the 
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the year one thouiand and twenty-feven. He did not long re¬ 
main at Ahmed abaci. He took the route of Agra, and arrived 
in that capital after an abfence of near five years. 

Soon after the court returned to Agra, the good old vifier* 
Actem ad-ul-Dowla, the emperor's father-in-law, gave up a life, 
which, on account of his many virtues, had become dear to the 
people. Bred up in the fchool of Adverfity, Aftemid-ul-Dowla 
had- learned to fubdue bis paffions, to Men to the didtates of 
Beafon, to feel for the misfortunes of mankind. Having raifed 
himfelf from fervitude to authority, from indigence to honour 
and wealth, he knew the duties of every ftation. He was not 
lefs converfant with the world in practice, than he was from his 
ex ten five reading and the well-weighed refiedlions of his own 
mind. An ceconomift in every thing, but in charity, he was 
only covetous of wealth to relieve the needy and the poor. He 
chofe rather to maintain the dignity of his rank by the number 
of his friends, than by that of domeftics, followers, and flaves. 
The people loved him as a father, but feared him as a father 
too ; for he tempered feverity with moderation, and lenity with 
the rigour of the laws. The empire flourifhed under his -wife 
admirtiftration. No evil but luxury prevailed. That weed 
takes root in profperity; and, perhaps, can never be eradicated 
from fo rich a foil.—The emprefs was inconfolable for the death 
of her father. She pro poled, at once, as a proof of her affection and 
magnificence, to perpetuate his memory in a monument of folid 
filver. The Imperial architedt foon convinced her, that a metal 
fo precious would not be the moft luffing means of tranfmitting 
the vifier's fame to pollerity. “■ All agcs, !> faid he, “ are full 
« of avarice ; and even the empire of the houfe of Timur, like all 
« fublunary things, is fubjedfc to .revolution and change.’’ She 
dropt her purpofe; and a magnificent fabric of flone hill retains, 
in Agra, the name of Adtemad-ul-Dowla. 
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Thfpofitim of the court— Expedition to Sewalic—The emperor in 
Cajlrmire—D ifturbances hi the Decan—Prince Chufero mur¬ 
dered—Rebellion of Shaw fehdn—He is repulfcd at Agra—De¬ 
feated at Delhi—Purfned by his brother Purvcz—Defeated at 
the NirbtdSa—He reduces Orixa , Bengal'and Debar—Pie 
marches toward the capital—!Totally defeated by Purvez Be¬ 
lt eges Brampour—In great dijlrefs—His fubmiffion Candahav 
loft to the .empire. 
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T HE death of the old vifier produced no alteration in the 
affairs of the court of Agra. Habituated, under his 
father, to public bufmefs, Afiph Jah was aftive in his high depart¬ 
ment; and (changire himfelf had acquired a confiderable degree 
of experience and knowledge, in the paft years of his reign. The 
favourite Sultana was not in the mean time idle. She even 
attended to tranfadVions in which her own paffions were not 
immediately concerned ; and often gave feafonable advice to her 
confort. She had fuch an afeendancy over the emperor’s mind, 
that he feldom durft attempt any material meafure without her 
concurrence. She difpofed of the higheft offices at pleafure ; and 
the greateft honours were conferred at her nod. Afiph was atten¬ 
tive to his filler’s humours. He knew the pride and haughtinefs 
of her difpofition; and he forgot the equality which nature gives 
to a brother, in a profound reipett for the emprefs. 


Toward 
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Toward the clofe of the year, the Raja Bickermajit was Tent, 

■with a confidgrable force, to the mouutains of Sevvalic, to the 
north-eaft of the Ganges, In the numerous valiies which inter- into the 

, mountains 

feet that im’menfe ridge of hills, many tribes lived, under their of Se walk, 
native princes, who had never been fubdued by the arms of the 
followers of Mahommed. Safe in their inacceffible retreats, they 
often blued out, in a depredatory manner, from their faftneffes, 
and ha railed, with incurfions, the northern provinces. Bickcr- 
majlt, after having encountered with great difficulties, penetrated 
into the heart of their country, and fat down before the fort of 
Eangurra, which was fituated upon a rocky mountain, and 
thought impregnable. It fell foon into his hands; but the reduc¬ 
tion of all the tribes was not fnilhed till the clofe of the fucceed- 
ing year. Twenty-two petty princes agreed to pay a certain 
tribute; and they fent hoftages to Agra, as fecurities for their 
future obedience. 


Tire eleventh of Zic&da was rendered remarkable by the birth Aurungzebe 
of a fon to the prince Shaw Jehtln, by Sultana Kudfia, the daughter b ° tR ’ 
of AHph Jah. Jehangire, who, from his affe&ion to his fon, 
was highly pleafed with this increafe in his family, called the 
infant Aukunczebe, or the Ornament of the Throne.—To 
avoid the approaching heat of the feafori, the emperor refolved to 
remove his court to the delightful country of Cafhmire. Shaw 
■ Jehfin accompanied his father in his progrefs. They entered the 
mountains of Sevvalic, in their way, and vifited the fort of Ean¬ 
gurra, which had foine time before furrendered to Bickermajit. Je¬ 
hangire, in a pretended zeal for religion, ordered all the images of the 
gods of the Hindoos, wliich were found ina temple within the for- 
trefs, tobe broken to pieces; and he affifled in confecrating the place 
for the worfhip of God, after the manner prefer!bed in the Coran. 

Von. III. I In 
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I11 his progrefs to Cafhmire, the emperor was met by Chan- 
Alum, from his embafly to the court of Perfia. Jehangire, 
after reflecting upon the contemptuous treatment which he had 
given to the Perfian ambaflador, had refolved to remove any 
coldnefs which might arife on that account, between the two 
empires. Pie, for that purpofe, had difpatched Chan Alum, with 
magnificent prefents to Shaw Abas of Perfia. This nobleman was 
received with every mark of refpeCt. The treaties between the 
two crowns were renewed and confirmed ; and the Perfian loaded- 
him with rich prefents, accompanying them with a letter of 
friendfhip to Jehangire ; without mentioning the Injurious- 
reception of his own miuifter at the Indian court. 

Jehangire, fond of making progress through his extenflve 
dominions, made, this year, great additions to the convenience of 
travelling. Confiderable fums were iffued from the treafury, for 
mending the great roads of the empire. Wells were dug at the 
end of every two miles; and a building for the reception of way¬ 
farers, was erefted near each well. This improvement began on 
the road to Cafhmire, where Jehangire arrived in the beginning 
of the year 1029. He was highly pleafed with that moft beauti¬ 
ful province. The principal valley of which it confifts, being 
much more elevated than the plains of India, is cool and pleafant 
in the hotteft feafon of the year. A profound tranquillity reigfir¬ 
ing over all the empire, Jehangire remained many months in 
Cafhmire. He went daily to the chace; and wandered, after-a 
variety of rural pleafures, over the face of that charming and 
fiourifhing country. He did not return to Lahore, till the month 
of Mohirrim of the year that fucceeded his arrival at Cafhr 
mire. 

The 
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The emperor had fcarce arrived at Lahore, when he received 
advices, that the princes of the Decan, who had engaged to pay 
ascertain tribute, had driven away, by force, the deputies who had 
been fent to receive it. The refractory tributaries backed this 
violent meafure with an army of fixty thoufand horfe. They 
encamped at Ballapour. The chiefs of the confederates were 
Nizam-ul-Muluc, Adil Chan, and Cuttub. They were defeended 
of the Mahommedan princes, who, at the fall of the Patan 
empire, had afifumed the fate and independence of princes in the 
Decan. 

Jehangire, upon receiving this intelligence, immediately dif- 
patched Shaw Je hdn to Agra. He gave him a commiflion to 
command the Imperial army ftationed in and near that city. The 
prince did not continue long at Agra. He marched, on the 
twentieth of SifFer, toward Brampour. His force confiftcd of 
forty thoufand horfe. Abdul Huffcm, an experienced officer, 
was his fecond in command. Letters came to the prince, on his 
march, from the Imperial governor of Mando, that a coniiderable 
detachment of the enemy had croffed the Nirbidda, and were 
faying walle the country. Abdul Huffein was immediately 
detached againft them, with fivd" thoufand horfe. That general 
came up with the plunderers, defeated them, flew many on the 
fpot, and purfued the fugitives to the hills. The prince himfelf 
continued his route to Brampour. 

Chan Clianan, who commanded at Brampour, was in a manner 
befieged in that city by the enemy. They had traverfed the 
provinces of Berar and Chandeifh; and fpread their devaftations 
to the gates of Brampour. The Imperialifts recovered their 
fpirit, upon the prince’s arrival with an army; and the - hopes of 
the infurgents began to vanifh. Some petty Rajas, who had 
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joined the confederates, took the firft opportunity of throwing- 
themfelves at the feet of Shaw Jehan. They were pardoned, but 
obliged to pay the arrear of their tribute, which amounted to fifty 
lacks. The Mahommedan princes, being deferted by the Hindoo 
Rajas, their troops mutinied, and diffentions rofe in their councils. 
They feparated in difgtift and dcfpair, each to his own territory. 
Shaw Jehan divided his army into five parts, and followed the 
rebels. I11 the fpace of a few months, without any confiderable 
action, he reduced the infurgents to their former obedience; 
forcing them to pay the arrears of their tribute, which was now 
fettled at the annual fum of fifty-five lacks of roupees. 

When Shaw Jehan had received orders from his father to quell 1 
the difturbances in die Decan, he requeued that his brother, the' 
unfortunate prince Chufero, might be put into his hands. He 
had often made the fame requeft before, but to no effect. Jehan- 
gire juftly doubted his fincerity, when he profefled, that it was a 
regard for a brother that induced him to willi to have Chufero 
in his poffeffion. He knew the ambition of Shaw jehan: he ftill 
had an affection for Chufero. Afiph Jah, even the favourite 
Sultana had gone into the views of Shaw Jehan; but the 
emperor remained long inflexible? Shaw Jehan, for fome t ; nc, 
feemed to drop his defigns. He, in the mean time, grew daily in 
his father’s efteem; and Chufero declined in proportion as his 
brother rofe. When the alarming news from the Decan arrived: 
at Lahore, the emperor’s hopes refted all on Shaw Jehan, The 
artful prince, in tire critical moment, renewed his requeft, with: 
regard to Chufero, and he was delivered into his- hands. 

Though Noor-Mahil had.been formerly in the interef: of Shaw 
jehan, Ihc had lately many reafons to alter her opinion concern¬ 
ing that prince. Her penetrating eye had pierced the veil which 
3 he 
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he Had drawn ever his defies n& She faw the great lines of ambi- lGzi ' 

° ° Hig. 1030, 

tion, and an unrelenting perfeverance in purfuit of power, in all - v— 
his condudt. She communicated her fufpicions to Jehangire: fhe 
told him, that Shaw Jehan muff be curbed; that he manifeftly 
afpired to the throne; that all his actions tended to gain popu¬ 
larity; that bis apparent virtues were hypocrify, and not the 
offspring of a generous and honeft mind; and that he waited but 
for a -eonvenient opportunity to throw off the mafk of deceitful 
duty and feigned allegiance. The emperor was convinced; but 
it was too late. Chufero was already in the hands of Shaw 
Jehan; and the latter was at the head of an army. Silence now. 
was prudence; and a melancholy anxiety fucceedecl to conde— 
feending weaknefs. 

Chufero, though popular on account of tlie beauty of his per- character 05 
fon, and his misfortunes, was a prince of a haughty difpofition. Ctyfcro. 

He was governed by furious paffions. His mind was in a per¬ 
petual-agitation, without pointing to any end. He was now 
volatile and cheerful; now dark and fallen. He often laughed 
at misfortune; he was often enraged at trifles; and his whole 
conduit betrayed every mark of an infanity of mind. His judg¬ 
ment was little: his memory weak. He always preferred the 
laft advice, having no power of mind to diftinguifh propriety, 
no retention to make juft comparifons. His defigns were there¬ 
fore often ill-founded; his adlions irrefolute and undecifive, and 
they always terminated in difgrace and ruin. Yet he had fome- 
thing about him that commanded refpedt in the mid ft of his in¬ 
firmities. Nobody could look at his conduct without difguft; 
none obferved his manner or faw his perfon without regard and 
a kind of efteem. Had he not been foured by misfortunes, he 
was naturally of a generous and tender, difpofition; but adverfity 
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flopping up the current of his mind, threw it out of its channel, 
and he, at laft, became indifferent concerning his own fate. 

Shaw Jehan, for fome time, affe&ed to treat the unfortunate 
Chufero with attention and refpedt. But this was a delufive 
gleam before a fform. His defigns were not yet ripe for execu¬ 
tion. To remove Chufero would he to no purpofe, till other 
obftacles to his own ambition were removed. Fortune favoured 
his defigns. His fuccefs in the Decan raifed his reputation; the 
plunder of the enemy furnifhed the means of gaining for him 
the army. They expreffed their inviolable attachment to his 
perfon and views. He threw off the mafk at once. He djjfre- 
garded the mandates of the court of Agra; and to complete his 
crimes, he ordered the unfortunate Chufero to be aflaffinated by 
ruffians, under the walls of Azere. He affumed, foon after, the 
Imperial titles; laying; the foundation of his throne in a brother’s 
blood. 

Though all mankind were convinced, that Shaw Jehan was 
acceffary to the murder of Chufero, he had taken previous mea- 
fures to conceal the intended crime. When he had quelled the 
infurreftion in the Decan, he became apparently melancholy, and 
pretended to fall into a difeafe. His friends were full of anxiety. 
One only was in the fecret; and he began to infinuate, that the 
prince had received intelligence, that Jehangire had determined 
to raife Chufero to the throne. He expatiated upon the un¬ 
certain fate of Shaw Jch 3 n; and upon the doubtfulnefs of 
their own fortune, as connected with that prince. One Raja 
Bandor, a notorious villain, underftood the meaning of Shaw 
Jehan’s friend. In hopes of a reward, he went at midnight to 
the tent of Chufero, and pretending a meffage from the emperor, 
he was admitted by the attendants of the prince, without fuf- 
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picion. He found him faff afleep, and flabbed him to the heart. A. JD. 

The favourite wife of Chufero, the daughter of the vifier Chan 
Azem, came to her hufband’s tent in the morning. She found 
him cold- in his- blood; die filled the camp and the neighbouring 
city of Azere with-her cries. She ran about diffracted, and called 
down the vengeance of God upon the murderers. Shaw Jehan, 
who had removed to the country for the benefit of the air, returned 
upon the news of Chufero’s death, and {hewed fuch apparent 
fymptoms of grief, that he was believed, for fome time, innocent 
of the murder. 

The news of the death of Chufero came foon to the emperor^ The emperor 
ears. Retaining ffill fome affection for his unfortunate fon, he the harden- 
was {hocked at the murder, and gave himfelf up to grief. He 
fufpected Shaw Jehan, but common fame had" not yet fixed the 
crime on that prince. Jehangire wrote a public letter to him 
and his principal officers, fignifying that he was determined to 
make a ftriCt and fevere enquiry concerning the affaffination ; and 
that he would punifh the murderers with the utmoft rigour. 

He ordered the body to be dug up from the grave, and examined. 

He openly accufed Shaw Jehan ; who, finding himfelf difeovered, 
refolved to continue in his rebellion.. 

The author of the life of Shaw Jehan, aferibes his rebellion to A P ol °gy ffe 

... - _ Shaw Jehan.. 

the violence and ambition or the favourite Sultana. That wo¬ 
man, fays the writer, finding that- the health of the emperor 
declined, was apprehenfive that the crown would devolve on Shaw 
Jehan ; who had, for fome time, been the determined enemy of 
her influence and power. She, therefore, refolved to ruin the 
affairs of that prince; and to fix the fucccffion in the per fon of 
Shariar, the fourth fpn of Jehangire, who was married to her 
own daughter, by her former hufband Shere Afkun. Her 

abfolnte:-- 
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H : g' io*i’ dominion over the emperor obtained credit to her afpc*- 

„ - {Jons, She a&ually procured a promife for an alreralion of the 

fucceflion : and it was the certain intelligence of this circum- 
flance, continues his apologift, that drove Shaw Jehan to ex¬ 
tremes. 

He affumes Though Shaw Jehln’s defigns upon the throne were no fee ret, 
iiik;! lpenal * ie did not afTumc the Imperial titles till the twenty-feventh of 
the fecond Jemmad of the one thoufand and thirty-firth of 
the Higera, He immediately, with a numerous army, took the 
route of Delhi, where, at that time, his father refided. The news 
of his march flew before him, and reached the ears of Jehangire. 
That monarch became anxious, irrefolutc, and perplexed; and to 
complete the confuflon in his councils, advices were, at the fame 
rime, received, that Shaw Abas, king of Pcrfia, at the head of a 
great force, had furprifed Candahar. The emperor was thunder¬ 
struck at this double intelligence of approaching misfortune, 
The rebellious prince had the flower of the Imperial army under 
his command. Jehangire, as the lafl refort, had recourfe to 
policy, luftead of arming for his own defence, lie diflembled his 
knowledge of his fcn's intentions. He wrote him affectionate letters 
from day to day. He praifed his former actions. He commended 
his prefent alacrity,in coming fo expeditioufly to his aid againfl; the 
Perfian. Shaw Jehan was not to be flattered out of his defigns. 
He faw through hia father's policy, and he gradually advanced; 
but being overtaken by the rains, he was obliged to halt fome 
months at Mando, the capital of the province of Malava. 

Shaw Jehan in his march made the firfl hoflite attempt upon 
the caftle of Agra* In that lortrcfs was lodged a great part of the 
Imperial treafure. Tjpon the news 01 the prince's departure from 
Mando, the emperor fent Afiph J.ah, the vifier, to tranfport 
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Afiph Jah, the vifier, to tranfport the treafure from Agra to 
Lahore. Etabar Chan, who commanded the fortrefs, was unwil¬ 
ling to rifk the treafure oa the road, as the news of Shaw JehWs 
near approach was arrived. The importunities of Afiph pre¬ 
vailed. Etabar with a party efcorted the treafure : fome of the 
enemy appeared in view. Etabar immediately retired, with his 
convoy, -to the caflle of Agra ; and Afiph made the belt of his 
way to Delhi. Shaw Jelian, immediately upon his arrival, 
ordered the caftle to be aflaulted; but Bickermajit, wlio com¬ 
manded the attack,, was fo warmly received, that he was glad to 
retire, with the lofs of five hundred men. The prince, enraged 
at this difappointment, delivered up to plunder fome of the 
nobility’s houfes at Agra; and then took the rout of Delhi. 

The prince having advanced, formed his camp at Feridabad. 
The city of Delhi was alarmed : the emperor perplexed. A letter, 
in the mean time, was brought to him from his rebellious foil. 
Shaw Jehan demanded. That the command of all the Imperial 
troops lhould be given to him without referve: that orders 
fhould be fent to the governors of the provinces to receive all 
their future inflruftions from his hands : that permiffion lhould 
be given him to receive, into his poffelfion, all the warlike ftores; 
that he fhould have accefs to the royal magazines and treafures to 
fupply him with every necefiary, for carrying on the war againfl: 
Perfia : and that the impregnable caftle of Rentimpour.. fhould 
be placed in his hands, as a place of fecurity for his family, againfl 
the machinations of the Sultana-, during his abfence in the 
north. 

Jehanglre was enraged beyond meafure at propofals which, if 
granted, would aftually dethrone him. His refentment and 
pride got the better of his temporizing timidity. He iifued out 
Vol. III. K an 
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A D, 1632* cdi£l declaring his fon a rebel, fliould he not difband his 
^ army, and return to his duty, by a certain day. Another edict 
confifcated all his eftates, by recalling the grants which had been 
given him* for a magnificent fubfiflence. The eftates were con¬ 
ferred upon Sultan Shariar; who was, at the fame time, inverted 
with a com mi ffion to carry on, with the utraoft vigour, the 
Perfian war. Ruftutti Suffavi, an experienced and able officer, 
was placed next in command to the prince in the expedition. 
Ruftum was hlmfelf a Perfian, a near relation to Shaw Abas, 
and deduced his paternal defeent from the Imperial family of 
Suffvi. 


Propitious The Imperial edicts made no impreflion on Shaw Jehan. The 
agajnfl him. emperor flew from the pen to the fword. The troops ftationed 
near the capital flocked to his ftandard: others joined him from 
the provinces. Afiph Jah and the Sultana had forefeen the ftorm, 
and the adherents of the emperor were on their march to Delhi, 
when the rebel prince was on his route from the Decan. Jehan- 
gire, in a few days, faw forty thoufand horfe under his command. 
Scarce ten thoufand of thefe were of the Handing force of the 
empire, fo that Shaw Jehan had ftill a manifeft fuperiority. 
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The river Jumna, being in the dry feafon of the year fordable, 
the emperor crofled it j and both armies arrived at Reloch poor, and 
remained fome days in hourly expectations of a battle. The 
prince, in the mean time, endeavoured to excufe his own conduit, 
by affirming, that he was driven to extremes, by the intrigues 
of the Sultana againfl his power. She carried, he faid, all before 
her with the emperor; and to throw difgrace upon him, per- 
fuaded Jehangire to order him to the Perfian war, without the 
neceflary i'upplies of money and warlike ftores. He, therefore, 
alleged, that hi3 demands had been made in fo peremptory a 
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manner, merely becaufe he did not confider his father as a free 
agent, fwayed and commanded as he was by the pernicious coun- 
fels of a vindictive and ambitious woman. Thefe allegations 
leffened his crime in the eyes of the fuperficial; and tended to 
ftrengthen in his army, the attachment to his inter eft, which he 
had purchafed with donations. 

The emperor was impatient to come to aftion with his fon. 
Afiph Jah, the vifier, oppofed this meafure, by affirming that it 
was imprudent to rifque all, with a ftnall force, while reinforce¬ 
ments were daily expected. The emperor fufpeCted his fidelity; 
and he had fome reafon. Afiph was faid to have provided againft 
all events, by keeping up a correfpondence with Shaw Jehan. 
His enemies affirmed, that it was his advice which haftened the 
prince from the Decan; though this agrees but little with the 
preparations which Afiph had made againft Shaw Jehan from 
forefeeing his rebellion. Jehangire, however, believed bis 
minifter guilty. He gave himfelf up to rage and defpair. 

In the heat of his imagination upon the occafion, he fell afieep 
in his tent. Tie dreamed that he faw a pole fixed in the ground, 
before the Imperial palace. On the top of the pole, which almoft 
reached the fkies, a meteor feemed to play, and to lighten the 
whole world with its fplendor. An elephant came from the 
weft and overturned the pole. The meteor fell and expired on 
the ground, leaving the whole earth in profound darknefs. 
Jehangire ftarted from his bed. Naturally fuperftitious, he fore- 
faw fome coming evil in his dream. He related it, in the 
morning, to his Omrahs. None ventured to interpret it; and 
when they flood in filence in the prefence, a courier arrived, with 
advice that Mohabet Chan, with all the forces of Punjab, was at 
the diftance of a few miles from the Imperial camp. This fudden 
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and unexpe&ed reinforcement di flu fed an miiverfal joy. The 
emperor cried out, That his dream was interpreted. Mohabet 
joined the army in the evening; and private orders were imme¬ 
diately itrued to the officers to prepare for a&ion by the dawn of 
day. 

The Imperial army was in motion while yet it was dark ; and 
Shaw Jehan, apprized of their march, did not decline to engage. 
He advanced apace. The two armies came in fight of each othsi 
oppofrte to Tnglick-abad. The Imperial ills were commanded iu 
chief by Afiph Jalr, the vifier, who was polled in the center. 
Mohabet Chan had cha.gc of the right wing ; Nawafis. Chan, of 
the left. Abdalla commanded the advanced guards, confiding of 
three thoufand horfe. The Emperor himfelf flood behind the 
center; and to encourage the generals, fent to each forne pre- 
fents, as a mark of his confidence and favour. 

Some of the rebel lords, who thought they were giving good 
advice to Shaw Jehan, prevailed upon him not to expofe his per- 
fon in the field. He retired- to a fmall diflance; and Raja Bicker- 
majit marfhalled liis troops in order of battle. The Raja placed 
himfelf in the center; Raja Bime commanded the right, Darab 
Chan the left wing. The adtion was begun by tbe advanced 
guards on both Tides. Thofe of Shaw Jehan were defeated, at 
the firfl onfet, by a ftrange accident. Abdalla, who commanded 
the advanced guard of the Imperialifls, fpurring on his horfe 
among the enemy, with a few officers in the fecret, joined the 
rebels. His troops, miftaldng their commander’s perfidy for 
valour, ruffied forward to fupport him; and having engaged the 
enemy hand to hand, drove them back upon their own line. 

Afiph 
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Afiph Jah took immediate advantage o£ the confufion occa-. 
fioned by the flight of Shaw Jehan’s advanced guard. He 
piefled forward with the center of the Imperialifts, and came to 
aftion with Raja Bickermajit. The fliock was violent, and the 
battle continued obftinate for fome time. Both the commanders 
exerted thetnlelvcs to the utmoft. At length the fortune of Afipti 
prevailed. Raja Bickermajit fell, pierced through the head with 
an arrow. The center of the rebels immediately fled; and, at 
that inftant, Mohabet drove the left wing from the field. Raja 
Bime, in the mean time, preffed hard upon Nawafis Chan, who 
commanded the right wing of the Imperialifts. The duft was ft> 
great, that the contending armies were involved in darknefs; 
They felt for each other with their fwords. Nawafts was driven 
from the field. Many of his officers were killed, and fome taken 
prifcners. Raja Bime, imagining he was returning after a com¬ 
plete victory, fell in with the troops of Afiph Jah, They mixed 
undiftinguithed with each other. Slaughter and confufion 
reigned. Wounds were inflidted at random. Chance governed 
all. Every individual confidered himfelf as in the midft of ten 
thoufand foes. The armies retreated to their camps. The field 
was left to the'dead. 

Both parties, at firft, claimed the honour of the vidory, 'bur 
the confequences declared it to belong to Jehangire. Though' 
both the emperor and Shaw Jehan had been kept out of the line 
at the beginning of the aftion, by the afliduity of their friends, 
when the battle became hot, they mixed with their refpedive 
armies. Bickermajit, obferving the emperor, preffed forward to 
feize him; but in the attempt was fiain. The fpirit of the rebels 
fell with their leader. Shaw Jehan prefented himfelf to the run-' 
aways in vain. Neither threats nor promifes would dC. A 
panic had feized them; and though the prince cried aloud, That 
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he himfelfj ae good and as brave an officer as Bickermajit, .-was 
alive, they liftened not as they pafl'cd, and foon fled beyond 
the power of hearing. 

Shaw Jehan became almoft diftra&ed with his misfortunes. 
He refolved ferioufly to prevent future mifery and diflrefs, by an 
immediate death. His adherents, however, prevailed upon him' 
to retreat. He fled to the mountains of Mewat; his army falling 
off as he fled. Jehangire was the more aftoniffied at his good 
fortune, the more it was unexpected. When the news of Ab- 
dalla’s treachery was brought him, lie had given all over for loft. 
He diftrufted Aflph Jah; and he fent a meffenger to recal him 
from the front, when that minifter was upon the point of engag¬ 
ing the enemy. Fortunately for the emperor, the meffenger did 
not come up to the vifier till the affair was decided. The latter 
obeyed Jehangire, and brought him the news of vi&ory. 

. * - ^ ^ - Hi, j j f ^ 1 • * ‘ - . 1 j ' |&jjf 

The battle was fcarce decided, when Sultan Purvez, in confe- 
quence of his father’s orders, arrived from Allahabad, in the 
Imperial camp. Jehangire received him with an excefs of joy. 
The victory over his rebellious fon had elevated his fpirits, and 
diffipated all his fears. He fent his feraglio before him to Agra; 
and raffed Purvez, under the tuition of MoMbet, to the command 
of the army, Shaw Jehan, in the mean time, with a few adhe¬ 
rents, purfued his way to the Decan; and Purvez was ordered to 
follow him with a confiderable force. The fugitive prince ftopt 
with his adherents, to refrefh themfelves at the river Gemva. 
Purvez, m the mean time, came up; a cannonade enfued, and the 

Imperial having forced their paffage, Shaw Jehan retreated 
with precipitation. 


Wc 
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We mull, for a moment, lofe light of the prince, in the mis- ^\ D * i6 * 3 - 
fortunes of his adherents. The Emperor in his extreme affec- 
tion for Shaw Jehan, had, while yet he remained in his duty, dS” tht 
fubmitted to his government an extenfive divifion of the empire, 
confifting of feveral provinces. In that number was the rich king¬ 
dom of Guzerat. Bickennajit, who was flain in the adion 
near Delhi, had been governor of that province ; and when he 
joined the prince in his expedition againft his father, Suffvi Chan 
was left in the fu per intendency of Guzerat. Abdalla, whole 
perfidy, in deferting his fovereign in the late battle, we have al¬ 
ready mentioned, was rewarded, by the prince, for his treachery, 
with the government vacant by the death of Bickermajit. Un¬ 
willing to leave the prince in his diftrefs, Abdalla difpatches his- 
friend Offader Chan to command, in the mean time, ,m that pro¬ 
vince. Offader arriving with a final 1 force at Ahmedabad, the 
capital, difplaced Suffvi Chan, the Imperial governor. Suffvi 
fled to Hankfi. He wrote from thence to Nafir, the governor of 
Patan. Under (landing that Suffvi was no ftranger to the march, 
of Sultan Dawir Buxlh the foh of Chufero, under the tuition of his 
maternal grandfather Chan Azem, to command for the emperor 
in Guzerat, Nafir blamed him for his flight. He met Suffvi,. 
with a force at Caperbeniz. They refolved to march to Ahmed¬ 
abad t and fetting forward in the evening, they arrived next 
morning under the walls of the city. Dividing their forces into- 
three bodies ; "each body attacked a gate. The elephants broke 
them open the Imperialiffs entered, and Offader was feized. 

Shaw Jehan, after the rencounter at the River Geniva, fled to gj, aw 
Mando, the capital of Malava. News was brought to him in 
that city, that Guzerat was loft. Pie was much affefted ; but Guzerat. 
Abdalla made light of the matter. That Omrah marched to¬ 
ward Ahmedabad with (even thoufand horfe. When he arrived 

at 
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at Waflet, lie found SufFvi, now the Imperial Suba, ready unexpec¬ 
tedly to receive him. This lord, finding that prince Dawir Buxfh 
and Chan Azcm had lagged on their march, provided liimfelf 
with an army. He polled his forces about twelve'miles from 
Ahmedabad. Abdalla endeavoured to turn his rear. He was 
■prevented by the vigilance of SufFvi ; and he, therefore, refolved 
to come to battle. Dividing liis army into three columns, he 
advanced, in that order, upon the enemy. Kafir Chan fupported 
SufFvi, with his courage and conduit. The battle was obftinate. 
Many officers of rank fell on the fide of Abdalla. He was 
routed, with great flaughter. He fled to Surat. The country 
people cut off the greatefl part of the fhattered remains of his 
followers in their retreat. He foon after, with a few troops, 
betook himfelf to Brampour. 

The prince PurVez and Mohabet, after the affair at the river 
Geniva, returned to the Emperor, who was encamped under the 
walls of Fattepour. The difturbances in Guzerat convinced Je- 
hangire, that the flames of civil war could be only extinguifhed 
by the total ruin of Shaw Jehan. He, therefore, ordered Pur* 
vez and Mohabet, at the head of the Rajaputs, in the Imperial 
pay, to purfue the rebel and to take him alive. Shaw Jehan left 
Mando, with a refolutiou to try his fortune in a battle. Pie 
■ palTed the river Nirbidda and threw up works to defend the ford. 
He was, by this time, reduced to great diftrefs. His adherents 
gradually deferted him. He became tired of hoftilities which 
promifed no fuceefs. He fent to his brother Purvez, for very 
moderate terms. Purvez, by the advice of Mohabet, amufed him 
with hopes, without coming to any determined point. The ufual 
precautions were neglected on the fide of Shaw Jehan ; and Mo¬ 
habet, who watched an opportunity, croffed the river and fur- 
prized him in his camp. He was defeated with great flaughter. 
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Shall Jehan fled from the field, through Golconda; and then 
took the rout of Orixa, to Bengal. The governor of Orixa, 
Ahmed Beg, fled on the prince's approach. That province was 
given to Kulli Chan, one of Shaw Jeban’s adherents ; wliilft he 
liimfelf advanced to Burdwan, and took pofleflion of that diflridt. 
He did not continue long at Burdwan, Ibrahim, governor of 
Bengal, had collected all his forces to Raja Mahil, to oppofe the 
unexpected invalion ; and Shaw jehan marched toward the place. 

When the prince had arrived within a few miles of Raja Ma¬ 
li il, the Sub a abandoned that fortrefs as untenable. He retreated, 
in good order, to the fort of Tellia-Gurri; which had been built 
to defend the pafs between the mountains and the Ganges, In 
the fort were a number of Europeans, He flrcngtbcned them 
with a reinforcement of his heft troops, whilft he encamped his 
army on the oppoflte bank of the river. Shaw Jehan, upon his 
arrival, inverted the fort of Tellia-Gurri. He made little impref- 
fion •, the Europeans being excellent gunners and engineers. 
He attempted to crofs, but was repulfed, having but a few boats. 
A neighbouring Raja, however, provided the prince with a fleet 
of boats; and in the/e he transported two thoufand horfe, Ibra¬ 
him, finding that he was to be attacked in his camp, crofled the 
river in his turn, fie drew up in order of battle, againft the 
prince but in the action his troops were defeated and he him¬ 
felf flain, Bengal fell, with the Suba, from the empire. Rumi, 
the chief engineer of Shaw Jehan, in the mean time, found 
means to carry a mine, under the fort of Tellia-Gurri, and blew 
up about twenty yards, of the rampire. The place was taken by 
affault, and the garrifon put to the fword. 

Shaw Jehan, after this great and unexpected fuccefs attending 
His arms, marched to Dacca, where Ibrahim, the late Suba, had 
Vol. III. L depofited 
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his own and the Imperial treafure. He no fooner ap- 
^ peared before Dacca, than it furrendered. Forty lacks of rou- 

pees were found in fpecie, befides jewels, much fpoil, and war¬ 
like ftores. Dacca was the laft place in Eengal, that held out for 
the emperor. The Rajas, the hereditary governors of diftritfts, 
and all thoie who held ehates of the crown, crowded into the 
court of the prince ; and with prefents and proffers of allegiance, 
endeavoured to fecure their pofleffions. The whole kingdom re¬ 
ceived a new fovereign; and Darab, the fon of Chan Chanan, 
was raifed to the high office of Suba under Shaw Jehan. 

an! Edi.'r. The ambition of the prince was not to be confined to Eengal, 
tie turned his eyes upon the adjoining province of Behan. He 
fcarce had permitted his army to breathe after the conqnefi: of 
Dacca, before he led them into Behai*. Muchlis Chan, the Im¬ 
perial governor of that province, fled to Allahabad, at the ap¬ 
proach of the prince. The gates of Patna, the capital, were left 
open to receive him. He kept his court in the Suba’s palace. The 
Zemindars crowded, from all quarters, into the city, made thetr 
fubmiffion, and, with prefents, obtained his favour. But what 
was of greater confequence to the prince, Mubariek, governor of 
the impregnable fort of Rhotas, which had never been taken by 
force, came and prefented to him the keys. Shaw Jehan was 
exceedingly rejoiced at this piece of good fortune. He had now 
a place of fecurity for his family; and he found his mind, as 
alleviated from care, fitter to encounter the dangers of the field 
and the viciffitudes of fortune. 

He divides The prince having reftored the civil government of Bchar, 
three parts. which had been ruined by his invafion, raifed Nafir Chan to 
the office of Suba. Fie himfclf took again the field. He divided 
his army into three parts. The fir ft he placed under the com¬ 
mand 
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lnand of Abdalla, who had been lately* fo unfortunate in GuzeraL 1624. 

He ordered that officer to proceed to Allahabad, with his dm- 
fion ; -to drive away the Suba of Behar from thence, and to take 
poffeffion of the place. Deria Chan was placed, by the prince, 
over the fecond divifion. That general was ordered to reduce 
the country round Jionpour. The third divifion Shaw Jehan, in 
perfon, commanded. He advanced, by very flow marches to 
Benaris, hearing complaints, deciding caufes, and fettling the 
government of the country, as he went. 

Fortune hitherto favoured the arms of the rebellious prince, Punrfts ad . 
Purvez with Mohabet Chan had purified the fugitives, from the 
affair at the Nirbidda, into the heart of Golconda. At Hydrabad 
they gave over the purfuit; and began to employ themfelves in 
refettling the affairs of the Decan, which the rebellion of Shaw 
Jehan had very much deranged. The news of the lofs of the 
eaftern provinces alarmed Mohabet: Even Jehangire, who paffed 
bis time in vobiptuoufnefs, with his favourite Noor-Mahil, 
was rouzed from his lethargy. He difpatched exprefs after ex¬ 
prefs to Purvez. The march of Shaw Jehan toward the capital, 
determined Mohabet to endeavour to intercept him on his way. 

He marched with Purvez through Malava and Behar, He croff- 
ed the Jtimna at Calpe, and the Ganges at Babere. The Im¬ 
perial army came up with Deria, who commanded one of the 
three divifions of the rebels, at Manicpour. Pie was inftantly 
defeated; and he fell back to Benaris. Abdalla, at the fame time, 
evacuated Allahabad, and joined Shaw Jehan. A council of 
war was called. Their deliberation was fliort. They refolved 
to give immediate battle to Purvez and Mohabet. 

The refolution was fcarce taken, when the Imperialifts ap- p !T p nrat j on , 
pcared in fight. No time was to be loft. Shaw Jehan drew up for ait ‘ on - 
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his army on the banks of a brook called Tonifli. Abdalla com¬ 
manded the right wing ; Nafir Chan the left; the prince him- 
felf took his poft in the center, Tiie advanced guards were com¬ 
manded by Raja Bime: and the whole field was marfl&lled by 
Sujait Chan, who was at the head of the referve in the rear. 
The artillery, under the direStkra of Rumi was drawn up 
in one place before the center, in (lead of being difpofed pro¬ 
perly along the line. The army of the rebels exceeded forty 
thoufand liorfe - the Imperalifts were more in number. 


The army of Mohabet, in the mean time, was not idle. He formed in or- 
Shaw Jchaii p, att ] e the army of Prince Purvez. His fuperiority in 

point of numbers, enabled him to out-dank the enemy. The par¬ 
ticulars of his difpofition are not related.—The a (Sion was be¬ 
gun by the artillery on the fide of Shaw JeMn. But more than 
a thoufand (hot were expended before one took place : the ene¬ 
my being yet at too great a diftance, Mohabet would not per¬ 
mit his artillery to play, till he was fare of doing execution. The 
cannonade continued near an hour. Some of Rumi’s guns were dif- 
mounted, his men were driven from others. Shaw Jehan immedi¬ 
ately ordered his advanced guard to charge a body of the Impe- 
■rialifts, who were coming forward, with hafly Andes, to feize his 
artillery. The two advanced parties fought with great bravery. 
Thofe of Shaw Jehan at length gave ground. Raja Bime, who 
commanded them, preferred death to flight. He flood, with a 
few gallant friends, and was cut to pieces. 


totally de- Mohabet, obferving the defeat of the enemy’s advanced guard, 
came forward brifkiy, with his whole line; and fell, with great 
fury, on the center, where Shaw Jehan commanded in perfon. 
The fnock was violent, but did not lad. The prince was driven 
back from his guns, which were feized by Mohabet. Sujait Chan, 

who 
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■who commanded the referve of the rebels, threw himfelf into 
the interval left by Shaw Jehan’s retreat. He fought, for fome 
time, with great bravery, and furmfhed the prince with an op¬ 
portunity of rallying his broken fquadrons. But Sujait was, in his 
turn, defeated ; and driven back in great confufion. Shaw Jehan 
advanced to the charge : but advice was brought him, that Nafrr 
was defeated on the left; and that fome of the enemy, who had 
pafled his flanks, were feen advancing in his rear. 

The defperate fituation of the prince fuggeflcd to him a def- 
per ate refolution. He advanced as if .he heard not the meffen- 
ger, and plunged into the thickeft of the enemy. He was fol¬ 
lowed by live hundred horfe. This fmalL body, devoting them- 
felves to death with their leader, were irrefifiible. They effe&ed 
more by defpair than the whole army had done by courage. Mo- 
habet received a check, when he lcaft expeded it. He began to 
retreat: but Shaw Jehan was not properly fupported. His of¬ 
ficers confide red the battle as loft, and refufed to advance. Ab- 
dalla,, who had hitherto maintained his ground on the right, re¬ 
ceived a meflage from the prince. He returned for anfwer, that 
all hopes of victory were gone, and that the belt retreat they could 
make, was now the only thing left them by fortune. The prince 
was enraged. He refolved to die. His companions, fencing his horfe 
hy the reins, forced him from the field. He fled not, but he 
was carried to the fort of Rhotas. The rich plunder of his 
camp faved him from being purfued. 

Sultan Purvez and Mchabet, having ftopt for a few days to refreflr 
their army, after the fatigues of a long march and an obflinate battle, 
took the route of Bengal. Shaw Jehan left his family in the fortrefs 
of Rhotas. He collected the remains of his defeated army. He 
march-cd to Patna, and prepared to defend that.city, tie, how¬ 
ever,. 
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ever, evacuated tire place at the approach of his brother. He 
fled through Bengal, Purvez was clofe at his heels. Shaw Jehaa 
took the route of the Decan, by the way of Cuttack. Bengal, 
Behar and Orixa fell into the hands of Purvez. That prince and 
Mohabet fpent fome time in refettling the government of the 
three provinces ; and when the current of regulation and law 
was reftored to its ancient channel, they marched after Shaw Jehan 
into the Decan, by the northern road. 

Though Shaw Jehan’s affairs were, to all appearance, ruined, 
he found refources in his own a&ive mind. During the time 
that Purvez and Mohabet remained in the recovered provinces, he 
found means to attach to his party the Raja of Ambere. Bv the 
junction or the Raja s forces, he found himfelf in a condition 
to fit down before the city of Brampour. He had reduced it to 
great diftrefs, when the Imperial army, under Purvez and Mo- 
habet, arrived on the banks of the Nirbidda. He had not a force 
fuffictcnt to oppofe them: he raifed the fiege, and took fhelter in 
the mountains of Ballagat. In his retreat he made an attempt 
on the caftle of Haffer. This is a ftrong fortrefs on the fron¬ 
tiers of Chandeifh. It Rands upon the top of a mountain : it 
has fprings of water, and of good foil a fufficiency to maintain 
with its produce four thoufand men. As all accefs to the fortrefs 
is impracticable, he might have waited there for the change 
which time might make in his fortunes. He was repulfed. 

This latter piece of bad fuccefs completed the ruin of his party. 
His nobles firft deferted him; and they were followed by the pri¬ 
vate foldiers. A thoufand horfe only remained. His fpirits funk 
within him ; his misfortunes oppreffed him ; his guilt and folly 
were always prefent to his mind. Sicknefs was added to his 
other miferies. He was hunted, like a wild beaff, from place to 

place* 
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place. All mankind were his enemies; and he was their foe. %J; 
Where he thought he could not overcome, he fled: he fpread —v — J 
devaftation thx'ough places where he could prevail. He was, 

Jrowever, tired of rapine; worn down by contention and hoflility. 

He wrote letters of compunction to his father. He enlarged on 
his own guilt; he even added, if poflible, to his own wretched- 
nefs and misfortune. Jehanglre was often full of affection; he 
was always weak. He was fhocked at the miferable condition 
of a fon, whom he once had loved. His tears fell upon the part of 
Shaw Johan’s letter which mentioned guilt; and his crimes va- 
nilhed from memory. 

In the midft of this returning foftnefsf Jehangire was not alto- Keis par- 
gethervoid of policy. He wrote to his fon, that if he would give 
orders to the governors of Rhotas, of Azere, and other places, 
which were Rill held out in his name, to deliver up their forts; 
and, fend his three fons, Dara, Aurungzcbe, and Murad, to 
court, and at the fame time accompany them, he would be for¬ 
given for his pafl crimes. Shaw Jehan embraced the offer 
■with joy. He delivered up the forts; he fent his children to 
Agra. He, however, found various pretences for not appearing 
in perfon at court. He alleged that he was afhamed to fee a 
father whom he had fo much injured; but he was actually afraid 
of the machinations of the favourite Sultana. He made excur- 
flons, under a pretence of pleafure, through all parts of the 
empire, attended by five hundred horfe. He was foraetimes 
heard of at Ajrnere, fometimes at Tata on the Indus; and again, 
in the Decan. 

In the rebellion of Shaw Jehan, we loft fight of the Perfian CandaBarlofl 
invafion, under Shaw Abas. The fovereigns of Perfia had long totheem P iie - 
laid claim to the city of Candahar. They endeavoured often to 
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A fn«' itll' obta ’ n ' t b y negotiation, and often by force. They had failed’m 

1 - —> the firft; and they were not fuccefsful in the latter, till the civil 

diftratiions of India fumifhed them with an undifturbed oppor¬ 
tunity of befieging the place. When the Perfian invafion hap¬ 
pened, Candahar was but Ilightly garrifoned. The place, how¬ 
ever, held out with vigour, till Shaw Abbas appeared before it in 
perfon. It furrendered to that monarch; and the news of the 

misfortune met Ruftum Suffavi at Lahore, as he was on his 

march to relieve the befieged. The Perfians, after the capture of 
Candahar, retreated ; and Jehangire, having oecafion for all his 
troops to quell doineftic difturbances, fat filently down with the 
lofs. 

Irruption of Shaw Abas had fearce retreated, when the Ufbeck Tartars, 

the Ulbecks, # # 

encouraged by his iuccefs and the civil diffentions in Hindoftan, 
invaded the province of Ghizni, and took feveral fmall forts. 
When the news of this invafion arrived at court, Chana-zad, the 
fon of Mohabet, was fent from Cafhmire, with fome troops, to 
oppofe the invaders. This young officer attacked them with 
vigour on all occafions, and, in general, with great fuccefs. They 
were, at length, aftei an oblimate and hloody w T ar, which con¬ 
tinued nine months, driven out of the empire. The conqueror 
purlued the fugitives, and laid wafte a part of their country. 
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T H E valour and abilities of Mohabet, in conducing the A.D. 1625. 

war again!! Shaw Jehan, raifed fentiments of gratitude in 
the bread of Jehangire. His fon, Channa Zad, had been lately high Favour, 
gratified with the government of Cabul; and others, his rela¬ 
tions and friends, were advanced to lucrative and honourable em¬ 
ployments. The great victory near Benaris confirmed the em¬ 
peror’s high opinion of Mohabet, and the news of that impor¬ 
tant event filled him with exceffive joy. His grateful feelings 
for his general rofe in proportion to the decreafe of his fears 
for his throne. Thefe fentiments, however, did not long con¬ 
tinue. Mohabet had a great many enemies: his fovereign had 
but little firmnefs. The abilities of the former had raifed envy ; 
and nature had given to the latter a difpofition too eafy and pliant, 
to be proof againft mifreprefentation, To explain the caufes of 
an event which almoft transferred the empire from the houfe 
of Timur, to other hands, we muft look back to fome circum- 
flances prior to this period. 
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-Chan Chanan, mentioned as the tutor of Purvez, in his go¬ 
vernment of Candeifh, had, through fome difguft, attached him- 
felf to the fortunes of Shaw Jehan, when that prince fucceeded 
his brother in the command of the Imperial army in the De¬ 
can. It was by that lord’s advice, that he cut off Chufero : by 
his advice he rebelled again0; his father. He accompanied the 
prince in his expedition to Agra and Delhi; and, though he 

took no part in the fatigues of the field, he ruled in the 

cabinet. When the affairs of Shaw Jehan became defperate, 

after his- retreat to- the Decan, he advifed him to fue for 

a pardon, through his brother Purvez. He himfelf undertook 
to be his meffenger to Purvez, to whofe temper and character he 
eould have been no flranger. When he arrived in the Imperial 
camp, he found no difpofition in Mohabet to relinquifh by terms, 
the advantages which had been obtained by the fword. Flaving 
failed in his endeavours for the prince, he applied for himfelf. 
Moh&bet was Chocked' at this reiteration of treachery; and lie 
perfuaded Purvez to throw him and his family into pri- 
fon. The latter were fent, under an efcort, to Agra; he him— 
ficlf was detained, in clofe confinement, in the camp, and his 
eftate was confifcated by an Imperial edidt. 

After the decifi-ve battle near Benaris, the province of Bengal, 
which had been reduced by Shaw Jehan, fell at once into the 
hands of the conquerors. Purvez, who had a commiffion from 
his father to govern the eaftern provinces, conferred the fuba- 
fliip of Bengal upon Mohabet, who fent his fon Channa Zad, 
lately arrived in the army, to manage his government in his own 
abfeuce. Dara. the fon of Chan Chanan, had- been made fuba of 
Bengal, by Shaw Jehan. That young lord was feized by the 
people, and delivered into the hands of Channa Zad, as foon as he 
arrived at the capital of the province. He immediately fent 

Dara 
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Para, to his father; who, having informed the emperor of that cir- 
cumftance, received orders to put him to death, as an obftinate rebel. 
Mohabet obeyed, and fent the unfortunate fuba’s head to Agra. 

Chan Chanan, though confined in the Camp of Purvez, found 
means, by letters, to infmuate himfelf into the good graces of 
the Sultana, and her brother the vifier, The two laft had been 
long the enemies of Mohabet; and the former imputed the death 
of his fon to that lord, and was refolded to revenge the injury. 
He wrote to the Sultana: he fent letters to Afiph. He informed 
them that Mohabet was forming defig ns to raife Purvez to the 
throne. This was carried to the emperor’s ears. He ordered 
Chan Chanan to be releafed: and that Omrah, who remained 
with Purvez, accufed Mohabet, by letters to the emperor, of 
intended treafon. 

Jehangirc, naturally fufplcions, was alarmed. The fpirit of 
jealoufy and diftruft took poffeffion of his mind. He forgot the 
feivices of Mohabet in his own fears. He ordered him to court; 
and raifed Chan Jehan Lodi from the government of Guzerat to 
the command of the army under Purvez. Mohabet, beioie the em¬ 
peror’s orders arrived, had fet out with Purvez, for Eengal. He 
had been guilty of a negledt, which gave colour to the accufations 
of his enemies. The elephants taken in battle are Imperial 
property. Thefe he had retained, together with the prefents 
which his fon Channa Zad had received in rcfettling the pro¬ 
vince. A fecond peremptory order was fent to him. He was 
acquainted, that he was appointed to the fubafhip of Pun¬ 
jab ; but that the emperor deprived him of Lahore, which had 
been ufually annexed to that government. He was thunder- 
ft ruck at the fudden change in the emperor’s mind. He re¬ 
vived to obey. He went to take his leave of Purvez. i lie 
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prince was cold and ftately ; and feemed to forget his friend in the 
difpleafure of his father. 

Senfible of his own abilities, confcious of his honour, elevated 
by his reputation in war, Mohabet was difgufted, beyond mea- 
fure, at this return for his fervices. He refolved to retire-to his 
caflle of Rintimpour : but an order arrived to deliver that fortrefs 
into the hands of one of the Sultana’s creatures. This latter 
cii cumftance confirmed what his friends at court had written to 
him before, that his life was in danger, Ihould he truft himfelf 
in the Imperial prefence. He wrote to Jehangire. He expreffed 
lus aftonifhment at his difpleafure. He declared his perfect confi¬ 
dence in the honour of his prince; but he expreffed his well- 
grounded diftruft of his advifers. The letter produced nothing 
but an order for his immediate appearance at court. To refufe 
was to rebel. He wrote again to the emperor. “I will,” fays 
he, “ ferve my fovereign with my life again! his enemies, but 
I will not expofe it to the malice of his friends. Affure me of 
fafety, and I will clear myfelf in the pretence.” Jehangire, upon 
receiving this letter, was enraged. He difpatched a courier, 
with his laft commands for his appearance. He at length re¬ 
folved to obey. Five thoufand Rajaputs, in the Imperial pay, 
from an affe£ion for their general, offered him their fcrvke to 
Conduct him to court. Efcorted by thefe, he took the rout of 
Lahore, where the emperor, at the time, refided. 

On the eighteenth of April KS26. Jehangire fet out from 
Lahore toward Cabul. News was brought to the Imperial 
camp that Mohabet bad fent before him the elephants taken at 
the battle of Benaris; and that he himfelf followed, with a re¬ 
tinue of five thoufand Rajaputs. The Sultana and the vifier 
were ftrack with a double terror. They.were afraid of a recon- 

ciliation : 
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eiliatfon : they were afraid of his force. They perfuaded the 
emperor not to admit him. into the camp. When, therefore, he 
arrived near the tents* he was ordered to hop, till he accounted 
for the revenues-of Bengal, and the plunder taken at the battle 
of Benaris> Mohabet was enraged : he difpatched his fon-in- 
law to the emperor, to complain of an indignity fo unworthy of 
his- fidelity and fervices. He could not have chofen a worfe mef- 
fenger. The emperor had been much offended with Mohabet, for 
giving his daughter in marriage without his confent; and he had 
refolvedtobe revenged. When, therefore, the young lord alighted 
from his elephant in the Imperial fquare, he was fuddenly feized; 
he was ftript of his clothes, covered with rags, baftinadoed,- and 
lent out of the camp riding backward on. a forry jade, amid the 
fhouts of the whole army. 

The intelligence of this grofs affront came to Mohabet, before 
the difhonoured youth appeared. He bore it with feeming pa¬ 
tience. He was (hocked at the weaknefs of the emperor, which 
had yielded fo much to the malice of a vindictive woman. He 
feparated, by degrees, his retinue from the camp. He found he 
could not truft himfelf in the hands of his enemies ; and he took 
at once a bold ref&Jution. The emperor was on his march to 
Cabul, and he refolved to watch his motions. He hovered, dur¬ 
ing the night, round the fkirta of the camp ; and the morning 
prefented a favourable opportunity for the execution of his 
fcheme. 

When Mohabet arrived, the Imperial army lay encamped on 
the banks of the Behat or Gelum, at the end of the bridge, on 
the high-road which led to Cabul. The advanced guard began 
to move over the bridge in the morning, and was gradually fol¬ 
lowed by the other troops. The emperor remained in the old 
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camp. He was not in an enemy’s country, and he ufed no precau¬ 
tions. When the great eft part of the army had pa fled, Mohabet 
fuddenlyadvanced with his faithful Rajaputs. He feized the bridge, 
and fet it on fire; leaving two thoufand of his men. under the 
; command of his fon, to defend the flames, and to flop the 
return of the enemy. Having made this difpofition, he rode 
with great fpeed to the Imperial fquare. He was firft obferved 
by the officers of the houfehold, paffingby the haram in feeming 
diforder. His countenance was pale, but determined. They 
were alarmed; and he rufhed forward to the emperor’s tent. 

The writer of the Acbal Namma, who was then lord of the 
wardrobe, fufpedting that Mohabet meant to aflaffinate the emperor, 
drew his fword, and followed him with great fpeed. The Omrahs 
in waiting did the fame. When they had advanced to the Im¬ 
perial tent, they found Mohabet furrounded by five hundred .Raja¬ 
puts on foot, Handing at the door, with fwords by their Tides 
and pikes in their hands. The lords were immediately feized 
and difarmed. The emperor, hearing the noife and confu- 
fion without, cut his way through the fereens, and entered 
the bathing-tent, which was behind his fleeping apartment. 
Mohabet alighted and entered; not finding the emperor, he 
prefled forward with forty Rajaputs, to the bathing-tent. Some 
of the Imperial guards flood at the door. The officer who com¬ 
manded them, fternly afked Mohabet, Why he prefumed to in¬ 
trude on the emperor’s privacy ? He anfwered him, by putting 
his hand upon his fword and frowning upon him, with a de¬ 
termined countenance. A panic feized the guards. They made 
way for him to pafs. In the outer apartment of the bathing- 
tent, flood many Omrahs of high rank. They drew their 
fwords; but the Rajaputs furrounding them, they thought proper 
to deliver up their arms. 

8 The 



jehangire. 

The news of this infult was carried to the emperor by fame of 
the women who attended him in the inner tent. He feized his 
fword, and was about to affault Mohabet, when he faw his guards 
and nobles difarmed. He dropt his point; and fa id, « What 
doft thou mean, Mohabet Chan ?” Mohabet touching the ground 
and then his forehead with his hand, thus replied : “ Forced by 
the machinations of my enemies, who plot againft my life, I 
throw myfelf under the protection of my fovereign.”—“ You are 
fafe, v —anfwered the emperor ; “ but what would thefe, who ftand 
armed behind you ?”—“ They want full fecurity,” rejoined Moha¬ 
bet, “ for me and my family ; and without it, they will not retire.” 
“ —I underftand you,” faid Jehangire : « name your terms, and 
they fhall be granted. But you do me an injuftice, Mohabetj I did 
not plot againft your life. I knew your fervices, though I was 
offended at your feeming difobedience to ray commands. Be af- 
fured of my protection : I fliall forget the con draft which necef- - 
flty has impofed upon you.” 1 

Mohabet, without naming his-conditions, obferved to the em¬ 
peror, that it was now time to take his daily amufement of hunt¬ 
ing. Without waiting for a reply, he ordered his own horfe to 
be brought. Jehangire declined mounting him : Mohabet feem- 
ed not to Men. “ Then, Mohabet Chan,” faid the emperor, 
w if (till I have a horfe of my own, I will mount him.” One 
was brought him. They rode flowly away together, furrounded 
by the Rajaputs. When they had advanced beyond the fkirts of 
the camp, Mohabet obferved to the emperor, That it would be 
prudent for him to mount an elephant, to avoid any accident 
that might happen in the confufion which was likely to enfue. 
Jehangire had now no will of his own. He mounted the ele¬ 
phant ; and three Rajaputs, under a pretence of defending him, 
mounted by his fide, . 
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The emperor had fcarce placed himfelf on the elephant, when 
Muckirrib Chan, one of the officers of Hate, prcffing through 
the Rajaputs, climbed up the elephant’s fide, and fat down by 
his fovereign. He was threatened by the Rajaputs. He was 
obftinate, and would not ftir. One Rightly cut him on the fore¬ 
head with his fabre ; but he was not to be moved. They had now 
proceeded near a mile from the camp, when fome of the officers 
of the houfehold, mounted upon elephants, came up, and placed 
themfelves on the' road before the emperor. Mohabet ordered 
them to clear the way ■ they refuled, and were cut to pieces. He 
then continued his rout, without further obftrudHbn, to his own 
camp. The emperor was brought to his tent: and all fpeftators 
being removed, Mohabet explained himfelf to him, proteft- 
ing, that be had formed no defigns neither again!! his life nor 
his power. “ Rut,” concluded he ffiernly, « l am determined.to 
■be fafe.” 

Afiph, the vifier, had crolfed the bridge in the morning 
with the Imperial army. The Sultana, when Mohabet wa & s 
bufy in fecuring the perfon of the emperor, made her efcape to 
her brother. He confidered, that nothing was done, fo long 
as that haughty woman remained out of his power. He 
refblved to profecute his plan, with the fame refolute boldnefs 
with which it was begun. He returned with the emperor to his 
former camp, on the bank of the Gelum. Sujait Chan, an Om- 
rah of high reputation, had arrived that infant to join the 
Imperial army. He knew the fixation of affairs; and loudly 
inveighed, in the prefence of .the Rajaputs, again* Mohabet. 

m lord was at once enraged and alarmed. He ordered his troops 
to fall upon Sujait and his retinue, and every man of them was 
? Ut t0 fword * The Other Omrahs, who had hitherto hovered 

round, 
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round, ftruck with the fate of Sujait, fled acrofs the river, and 
joined the Imperial army. 
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Noor-Jehan was the meffenger of the difafter, which befel the The ^ rier 
emperor, to her brother Afiph. He immediately called the Om* 
rahs together: and the Sultana vehemently iccufed thofb who emperor; 
had been left with Jehangire, of negligence and cowardice. A 
debate arofe about the heft method of refeuing their fovereign out 
of the hands of Mohabet. The meafure was full of peril; but 
it mull be taken. They agreed to aflcmble their forces by the 
dawn of next morning; and to endeavour to repafs the ‘river 
againft the rebel. The emperor was apprized of their intentions. 

He began to fear for his life. Repeated mefiages were fent to 
the viher to defift from his purpofe; but that minifler did not 
think himfelf obliged to obey the commands of an imprifoned 
monarch, who was under the influence of the man who had 
fetzed his perfon. 


Afiph begun his march with day. When he came to the 
bridge, he found it burnt down. He refolved to ford the river; feated 
but the water was fo deep, that many were drowned. Thofe 
who gained the further ihore, had to fight the enemy at a mani- 
fell difadvantage. They were cut off as faft as they afeended the 
bank. A fucceffion of vidims came fo the fwords of the Raja- 
puts. The adion continued for fome hours. The rear of the 
Imperialifls prefling into the river, prevented the front from re¬ 
ft eating. I he Sultana was not a tame ipedator on the occafion. 
Mounted on an elephant, flie plunged into the ftream with her 
daughter by her fide. The young lady was wounded in the 
arm: but her mother prefled forward. Three of her elephant- 
drivers were fucceflively killed ; and the elephant received three 
wounds on the trunk. Noor-Jehan, in the mean time, emptied 
Vo L. III. N four 
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A D. 1C16. four quivers of arrows on the enemy. The Rajaputs prefled into 
O tire ftream to feize her ; but the mafter of her houfehold, mount¬ 
ing the elephant, turned him away, and carried her out of the 
river, notwithstanding her threats and commands. 

wlih great Whilft thefe things happen in the river, Fidai Chan and 
ihugiucr, Abul Haffen, with fame other gallant nobles, forming a fquadron 
of gentlemen in the rear of the Imperialists, plunged into the 
river and gained the oppofitc lliore. The (hock between them, 
and the Rajaputs was violent. The latter gave way, and fled 
toward the tents of the prince Shariar, where the emperor re¬ 
mained under a guard. They flopt, and the aftion became bloody. 
The arrows and fhot piercing through the tents, the emperor was 
in imminent danger: but Muclilis Chau, who flood near him, 
covered him with fhields. In the mean time, Mohabet re-efta- 
blifhed the ranks of the fugitives behind the tents. He turned 
them, and fell upon the flank of the ImperiaMs. Vifier Bee, 
Attalla, and feveral gallant lords were killed: Fidai was covered 
with wounds. The fpirit of his followers began to fink. Mo¬ 
habet prefled hard upon them ; and at length they fled. The 
field was covered with dead bodies; and a complete vidtory re¬ 
mained to the Rajaputs. 

and taken The runaways, gaining the oppofite fide of the river, found 
t1ieir droops diminilhed and completely ruined. They gave up 
all thoughts of further refiftance: each fled to his own home. 
Tiie army, in the fpace of a few hours, was diflipated. Afiph 
fled to Ins efiate ; and Run himfelf up, with five hundred men, 
in the caHle of New Rhotas, on the Attoc. The Sultana found 
means to efcape to Lahore. Mohabet difpatched a meffenger to 
Afiph, with affurances of fafety, fhould he return to the camp. 
The vifier would not trull himfelf in his hands., Meer Berwir, 

the 
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the ion of Mohabet, with a detachment befleged the fort of Rho- 
tas. Afiph was fcon reduced to diftrefs ; and, on the arrival of 
Mohabet before the place, that lord, with his fon Aim Talib, 
furrendered at difcretion. Noor-Jehan had fcarce returned to La¬ 
hore, when fhe received letters from the emperor. He acquaint¬ 
ed her, that he was treated with refpeft by Mohabet; and that 
matters -were amicably fettled between them. He conjured her, 
therefore, as fhe regarded his peace and fafety, to lay afide all 
thoughts of hoftile preparations. He concluded, with command¬ 
ing her to follow him to Cabul, whither, of bis own free choice, 
he then diredfed his march. Noor-Jehan did not long hefitate. 
She fet out from Lahore, and icon came up with her lord. When 
fire arrived, troops were fent out by Mohabet, by way of doing 
her honour. But they were her keepers, and not her guards. 
They furrounded her tent, and watched all her motions. 


A . 1). 1626- 
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Mohabet, who carried every thing before him in the prefence, Condemn** 
accufed her publicly of treafon. He affimed, that flic had con- 10 deal,, ‘ 
fpired againft the emperor, by e (hanging from him the hearts of 
his iubjeds: that the moft cruel and unwarrantable aft ions had 
been done, by her capricious orders, in every corner of the em¬ 
pire : that her ftaughtinefs was the fource of public calamities, 
her malignity the ruin of many individuals : chat ihe-had even 
extended her views to the empire, by favouring the fucceffion of 
Shariar to the throne, under whofe-feeble adminiftration fhe hoped 
to govern India at pleafure. He therefore inlifted that a public 
example fliould ue made of & wicked a woman ; as a fign to man¬ 
kind, tiiat crimes in trie moft exalted perfons ought to meet with 
no more favour, than iniquities in the mean and low. * to-You, 

who are emperor of the Moguls'” laid Mohabet, add re fling him- 
felf to Jehangirc, « whom we look upon as foraething more than 

s human, 
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A;. D - human, ought to follow the example of God, who has no refpeCt 
—tL for pcrfons.” 
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Jehangirc was too well acquainted with his filiation to con¬ 
tradict Moh a bet. He owned the juftice of the accufation, and 
he figned a warrant for her death. Being excluded from his pre¬ 
fence, her charms had loft their irrefiftible influence over him • 
and when his paflions did not thwart the natural bias of his mind, 
he was always juft. The dreadful meffage was delivered to the 
Sultana. She heard it without emotion. “ Imprifoned fove- 
reigns,” faid {he, u lofe their right to life with their freedom ; 
but permit me for once to fee the emperor, and to bathe with my 
tears the hand that has fixed the feal to the warrant of death.’ 1 
She was brought before her hufband, in the prefence of Mo ha bet. 
Her beauty fhone with additional luftre through her forrow. She 
uttered not one word. Jehangirc burft into tears. “ Will you not 
fpare this woman, Mohabet ?” faid the emperor ; « you fee how 
flie weeps.’'—“ The emperor of the Moguls,” replied Moha^ 
bet-, “ fhould never afk in vain.” The guards retired from her, 
at a wave of his hand ; and fhe was reftored that inftant to her 
former attendants. 


The friends of Mohabet difapproved of his generofity, and he 
had caufe to repent of it himfelf. The Sultana lived not to 
thank her forgiver, but to revenge herfelf. The Imperial camp 
moved to Cabul. Mohabet, without appearing to command, di¬ 
rected every tlnng at court. The emperor implicitly followed 
his adviceand he even feemed to harbour no refentment agaiuft 
him £br the paft. ^ He had long known his abilities ; he was now 
convinced or his integrity and generofity. Naturally fond of in¬ 
dolence and pleafure himfelf, he could not wifti to have left the 
affairs of the Rate in better bauds. The attention paid him by 

Mohabet,, 
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Moh&bet, eradicated every idea of bondage : and the weight 
which his edicts carried, from their precifion and wifdom, recon¬ 
ciled his iltuation to his pride, by the obedience which was paid 
to them over all the empire. 

Six months had patted in Cabui in an apparent harmony be¬ 
tween the monarch and his minifter. The bufy i'pirit of Noor- 
Jehan was, in the mean time, hatching mifehief. She concealed 
her fehemes fo effectually, that they efcaped the penetrating eyes 
of Mohabet. The emperor refided in his palace at Cabui: the 
minifter lay every night in the camp of his Rajaputs, without 
the walls. When he came one morning to pay his refpe£ts at 
court with his retinue, the citizens, at the mitigation of the 
Sultana, attacked him‘from both ends of a narrow ftreet. Some, 
polled in windows on cither lide, fired upon him with muf- 
quets. He turned back, and forced his way to his camp. Pie 
arrived among the Rajaputs unhurt: his followers were all either 
wounded or flam. The citizens did not reft here. They fell 
upon the guards, which he had placed round the emperor ; and 
put five hundred to the fword. 

Mohabet, enraged at the perfidy of the Cabuiians, prepared to 
take ample revenge. He blocked up the city, with his army. 
The mattacre within was difeontinued. Fear*fucceeded to rage. 
The principal inhabitants, laying the whole blame upon the rab¬ 
ble, came out in the moll fuppliant manner to Mohabet. Jehan- 
gire, who difclaimed all knowledge of the tumult, interceded for 
them; and the enraged minifter fnared the city, after having 
punifhed the mod notorious ringleaders of the infurgents. He, 
however, declared, that he would never enter the perfidious city 
of Cabui: he gave directions to the emperor to quit it the next 

day. 
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<*&}') and> having made, the neeefary preparations, the Imperial 
camn moved in a few days toward Lahore. 

On the way to Lahore, Mohabet took a hidden re dilution to- 
throw vip his power. He had no intentions htmfelf upon the 
empire; and he had triumphed over his enemies, and ferved his 
friends. He exafted, and obtained from Jehangire, the mod fo- 
lernn promifes of oblivion for‘the pad; and he redored that 
prince to all his former confequence and power. He premifed 
to affid him with his advice; and to drew liis fmcerity, he dif- 
mifled the greated part of his guards and attendants. This con- 
drift was noble ; but he had gone too far to retreat. Gratitude is 
not fo drong a paflion as revenge. The weak forget favours ; 
but the haughty never forgive indignities. The Sultana kept fredi 
in her memory her diigrace; die remembered her danger from 
Mohabet. She applied to Jehangire for his immediate death. 
She urged fpecious arguments to drengthen her requed. « A man,” 
laid flie, “ who is fo daring as to feize the perfon of liis fove- 
reign, is a dangerous fubjeft. The luftre of royalty mud be di- 
mm'ilhed, continued the Sultana, in the eyes of the people, whilft 
he who pulled his prince from the throne, is permitted to kneel 
before it with feigned allegiance,” Jehangire was diocked at her 
propofal. He commanded her to be lilent. 

She was fdent, but die did not drop her defign. She refolved 
to take off by private treachery the man whom die failed to bring 
to a puulic eieath. She contrived to place one of her eunuchs 
behind the curtain, with orders to flioot Mohabet, when beihould 
next come to pay his relpefts in the prefence. Jehangire over¬ 
heard her commands to the Have. He acquainted Mohabet with 
the fnare laid for his lile; infinuating that liis power was not 
fufficient to protect him from private treachery, though he was 

refolved 
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re Calved to Cave him from public difgracc. Mohabet was alarm¬ 
ed. He efcaped from the camp. The army lay that day on the 
banks of the Gelum, in the very fpot where the emperor had 
feven months, before been feized. Mohabet, after having the 
whole power of the empire in his hands, was obliged to fly 
from that very place, without a Angle attendant. He carried 
nothing with him but his life: his wealth was left in the Im¬ 
perial camp, and became the property of Noor-Jehan. His 
flight had fcarce become public, when an edift was iffued by the 
Sultana’s procurement, to all the governors of provinces to make 
diligent fearch for him. He was declared a rebel, and a reward 
was put upon his head. 

I 

Ailph disapproved of his lifter's violence. ITe knew the merit 
pf Mohabet: he was not forgetful of his kindnefs to liimfelf, 
when under his power. He was tired, befides, of the weaknefs 
of Jehangire, and of the Sultana’s tyranny. He, however, ob- 
ferv.ed a cautious fllence. His power depended upon his After j 
and the was haughty as well as vindictive. Mohabet flew from 
place to place. He took, at fir ft, the route of Tatta ; but the un¬ 
fortunate have enemies every where. The boklnefs, which had 
lately railed him to the fummit of power, forfook him not in 
his diftrcls. He mounted his horfe ; and rode folitary near four 
hundred miles, to throw himfdf into the converfation of Afiph. 
That minifter, at the time, was in the Imperial camp -at Karnal, 
on the road between Lahore and Delhi. Mohabet, in a mean 
habit, entered the camp when it was dark ; and about nine o’clock 
placed himfelt in the paflage, which led from the apartments of 
Afiph to the Haram. The eunuch, who flood at the door, 

' queftioned Mohabet, He knew that lord by his voice ; but he 
allured him of his fidelity. Mohabet told him, that he wHbed 
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with Afiph ' 1 When Afiph faw tlie low condition into which he, who lately 
commanded"the empire, was fallen, he could fcarce refrain from 
tears. He took him in his arms : they retired in filenCe to 
a fecret place. Mohabet, after mentioning the ingratitude of 
Noor-Jehan, complained of the imbccillity of the emperor, and 
plainly told the vifier, that, low as he was reduced, he was deter¬ 
mined to raife up another fovereign in India. “ Purvez,’’ con¬ 
tinued Mohabet, “ is a virtuous man, and my friend. But he 
is cafy and pliant ; and we muft not change one weak prince for 
* another. I know the merit of Shaw Jehan; T have fought 
agaiiift him; and when I conquered, I gained not a victory but 
my own life. He fiats the times. He is ambitious, and fome- 
times fevere; but he will aggrandize the empire abroad, and add 
vigour and precifion to the laws at home.”—Afiph was over¬ 
joyed at this declaration. He was connected in friendfhip as 
well as in affinity with Shaw Jehan. “ You muft go hence 
with fpecd,” faid Afiph; “ and I will endeavour to procure your 
pardon. The emperor, who is not averfe to you, will liften 
to my requeft ; efpecially as Shaw jehan, with whom you alone 
are able to cope in the field, is in arms. I fhall procure for 
you an army, which you fhall ufe as the circumftances of the 
time will demand.’’ 


in favour of 
&liaw Jehan* 


The two Omrahs, having fworn fidelity to one another, part¬ 
ed. Mohabet, mounting his horfe, dived into the night: Afiph 
went into the prefence. The emperor was much alarmed at the 
news from the Decan, that his rebellious fon had collected ail 
army. He regretted the lofs of Mohabet, and Afiph took that 
opportunity of fuing for his pardon. The emperor, in the warmth 

of 
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of his zeal agamft his fon, ordered an edi£t of indemnity to be ^ 

forthwith blued, which reftored Mohabet to his honours and - - 

eftates. A commiftion was given him to command the army 
agamft Shaw Jehan ; and the ceremony of giving thanks in the 
prefence * was difpenfed with in his favour, as he could not 
truft his life to the mercy of Noor-Jeharu 

An event, however, happened, which rendered thefe preparations Death oS 
againft Shaw Jehan utmeceilary. That prince defifted from his 
new enterprise without the interpofition of force; When Moha¬ 
bet carried all before him at court, his friend and pupil, the 
prince Purvez, remained at the head of the army, and command¬ 
ed all the eaftern and fouthern provinces in great tranquillity. He 
took no notice of his father's confinement; and he ufed no 
means for his releafement. He knew that Mohabet had' no de- 
figns upon the empire ; and he was rather pleafed, with a check 
upon the emperor, which might prove an excufe to himfelf, 
from being bound by his commands. In the midft of the infen- 
fibtUty and tranquillity of Purvez, he was feized by an apoplexy, 
which carried him off in the thirty-eighth year of his age. 

Sultan Purvez was one of thole harmlefs men that pafs with- Hls charac> 
out either envy or fame through life. Deftitute of thofe vio- teTm 
lent paffions which agitate the animated- and ambitious, he was 
never completely happy, nor thoroughly miferable. Eafe was his 
only comfort; toil his foie averfion. Though battles were 
gained in his name, he was rather an incumbrance to an army* 
than the fpring which fiiould move the whole. Without ambi¬ 
tion to command, he thought it no indignity to obey. Pie ap¬ 
proved of the counfol of others, without ever propofing his own.. 

He was in fhort an ufeful engine in the hands of an able gene¬ 
ral. There was a kind of comity in his manner, which com— 
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-- s'—J who knew his weaknefs, liftened with attention to his commands. 

His conftitution was feeble and lethargic; his life a perpetual 
llumber. Had he lived, he was deftined for the throne j and, as 
he had no pa Ikons to gratify, the happinefs or mifery of his 
reign wotild depend on thofe whom chance might place around 
him. His death was regretted, more, perhaps, than that of an 
abler man might have been. He never committed injuries, and 
mankind gave him credit for benevolence. Mohabet mourned 
Inin as a good-natured friend ; Jehangire as a dutiful fon. The 
contrail which the charafter of his brother prefented, jollified 
the fentiments of both. 


Affairs at 
Court* and 
in the Pecan. 


Death of 
Chan Cha- 
nan, 


When Mohabet fled, Noor-Johan governed the empire without 
controul. While yet he held the reins of government, he had lent 
orders to-his fon Channa-Zad, Suba of Bengal, to fend him the fur- 
plus of the revenues of that country. Twenty-two lacks, under an 
efeort, were advanced as far as Delhi, when the flight of Mohabet 
happened ; and the fame meflenger, who brought the news of the 
treafure to the emperor, brought him alfc intelligence of the death 
of Purvez. Jehangire was affefted, beyond meafure, at the lofs of 
his fon : he never had difobeyed his commands, and his manner wa3 
naturally engaging and pleafing.—The command of the army de¬ 
volved upon Chan Jehan Lodi. He was ordered to fend his family 
to'court as hoftages for his faith.—-An unexpected war furnifhed a 
field for the abilities of Lodi. The Nizam raifed dlflurbances; 
but he was reduced, without battle, to terms. 

Chan Chanan, who, after his releafe from confinement, had 
remained with Purvez in the camp, did not long furvive that 
prince. He attained to the feventy-fecond year of his age ; and, 
though in his latter days he was accufed of treachery, he had 

covered 
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covered the former part of his life with renown. He performed 
many memorable actions, under the emperor Akbar. He reduced 
the kingdom of Guzerat ; he defeated with twenty thoufand 
horfe, an army of feventy thoufand, under the confederate princes 
of the Decan. He was a fcholar, as well as a foldier. He was 
the raoft learned man of his time : fhrewd in politics, eloquent to 
a proverb. He tranllated the commentaries of the emperor Ba¬ 
ber into the Perfic, from the Mogul language. He underftood 
the Arabic, the Pehlvi, and all the dialects of India. He was 
alfo a good poet, and many of bis pieces have come down to our 
time. In abilities be yielded not to his father, the famous By¬ 
ram ; though he poftefied not his integrity and unfullied vir¬ 
tue. 
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JEHANGIR E. 

CHAP. VI. 

Schemes of Mohabet and Afiph—Death of the emperor—His charac¬ 
ter—Anecdotes of his private life—His religion—His violence — 
Severe jufiice—and humanity—The fon of prince Chufero raifed 
to the throne—Defeat of Shariar—Shaw fehdn marches from 
the Decan—Young emperor depofed, and murdered—Children of 
Jehangire—State of Perfia, 

M OH ABET, after his conference with Afiph, made the beE 
of his way to the dominions of the Rana. tie had been 
recommended by letters from the vifier, to that prince ; and he 
was received with extraordinary marks of diflindtion. A cir- 
cumftance, omitted in its place, will contribute to throw light on 
the fequel. A correfpondence, by writing, between Mohabet and 
Afiph would be a meafnre full of peril to both. They had re- 
folved to feize upon the accidents that might arife in the courfe 
of time, for the fervice of Shaw Jehan. The vifier was to be the 
judge, as having the befl accefs to know the period fit for their 
purpofe, from his refidence at court and intimate knowledge of 
its affairs. Mohabet left a ring in his hands, which, when it 
Ihould be fent, was the fignal for him to efpoufe openly the Inte- 
refls of the prince. 

The edift of indemnity to Mohkbet had fcarce been promul¬ 
gated, when that lord under flood from court, that the emperor 

began 
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began to decline vifibly in his health. The profpeft of his ap- ^ 

proaching di Solution rendered it unneceffary to wreft from him *--- * 

by force a feepter which he was foon to refign to death. Mohabet 
remained quiet with the Rana ; who, holding a friendly coirefpond- 
ence with Shaw Jehan, took an opportunity of informing that 
prince, that his noble gueft was no enemy to his caufe.—Jehan- 
gire had, for feven years, been troubled with a flight afthraa. 

His diforder increafed toward the end of the preceding year; 
and lie refolved to make a progrefs to Caflimire, for the benefit of 
the air. The autumn proved very fevere in that elevated country. 

He was feized with a violent cold, which fell upon his lungs. 

The fharpnefs and purity of the air rendered his breathing diffi¬ 
cult. He complained of a kind of fuffocation ; and became impa- os, z-tb, 
tient under his diforder. He commanded the camp to move, 
with flow marches, toward Lahore. He was carried in a litter 
as far as the town of Mutti, which ftands about half way on the 
road from Cafhmire. At Mutti his difficulty of breathing in- 
cveafed. He was growing worfe every day, and the army halted. 

On the ninth of November of the year 1627 he expired ; having 
lived fifty-eight and reigned twenty-two lunar years and eight 
months. 

Jehanglre was neither vicious nor virtuous in the extreme. His charac- 
His bad actions proceeded from paffion ; and his good frequently tcr * 
from whim. Violent in his meafures without cruelty, merciful 
without feeling, proud without dignity, and generous without 
acquiring friends. A Have to his pleafures, yet a lover of bufi- 
nefs; deftitute of all religion, yet full of fuperftition and vain 
fears. Firm in nothing but in the invariable rigour of his joffice, 
he was changeable in his opinions, and often the dupe of thofe 
whom he defpifed. Sometimes calm, winning, and benevolent, 

.he gained the affections of thofe who knew him not; at other 

times, 
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times, morofe, captious, referved, lie became terrible to thofe in 
■whom he molt confided. In public, he was familiar, complaifant, 
and cafy to all ; he made no diftinition between high and low; he 
heard, with patience, the complaints of the meaneft of his fubjefts; 
and greatnefs was never a fecurity againfl his juftice: in private, 
he was thoughtful, cold, and filent; and he often clothed his 
countenance with fuch terror, that.Afiph Jah frequently fled 
from his prefence, and the Sultana, in the plenitude of her in¬ 
fluence over him, was known to approach him on trembling 
knees. His affeftion for his children bordered on weaknefs. 
He was as forgetful of injuries as he was of favours. In war he 
had no abilities ; he was fond of peace and tranquillity; and rather 
a lover than an encourager of the arts of civil life. Naturally 
averfe to tyranny and oppreflion, property was fecure under his 
adminiftration: he had no avarice hiriifclf to render him unjuft, 
and he was the determined and implacable enemy of extortion in 
others. He was a man of fcience and of literary abilities; and 
the memoirs of his life, which he penned himfelf, do him- more 
honour as a good writer, than the matter, as a great monarch. 
Upon the whole, jehangire, though not a faultlefs man, was far 
from being a bad prince: he had an inclination to be virtuous, 
and liis errors proceeded from a defeat more than from a depravity 
of foul : His mother was thought to have introduced a tin£ture 
of madnefs into his blood; and an immoderate ufe of wine and 
opium rendered fometimes frantic a mind naturally inflamed. 

Though Jehangire was often ferrous and diftant among his 
domeftics, he was fond of throwing off the character of the em¬ 
peror, and of enjoying freely the converfation of his fubje&s. He 
often difappeared in the evening from the palace, and dived into 
obfeure punch-houfes, to pafs fome hours in drinking and talking 
with the lower fort. He had no enemies, and he was under no 

apprehenfions 
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appreheufions concerning the fafety of his perfon. Being in the 
hall of audience, acceffible to all rants of men, after the per- 
formance of the ufual ceremonies, he was often known in his 
nocturnal excurfions. But the people loved his familiar opennefs, 
and did not by rudenefs abufe the trufc repofed in them by their 
prince. He often defired his companions at the bowl to afk no 
favours of him, left Selim, in his cups, might promt fe what 
Jeijangire, in his fober fenfes, would not chufe to perform* 

When the liquor began to inflame him, he was rather mad than 
intoxicated. He flew from one extreme of pafliou to another; 
this moment joyful, the next melancholy and drowned in tears. 

When in this fituation, he was fond of arguing upon abftrufe 
fubjedts. Religion was his favourite topic. He fometimes 
praifed the Mahommedan faith, fometimes that of the Chriftians ; 
he was now a follower of Zoro after, and now of Brahma. In 
the midft of thefe devout profeftions, he would, fometimes, as 
flatting from a dream, exclaim, That the prophets of all nations 
were impoftors *, and that he himfelf, fhould his indolence permit 
him, could form a better fyftem of religion than any they had 
■ impofed on the world. When he was fober, he was divefted of 
every idea of religion, having been brought up a Deift under the 
tuition of his father Akbar. 

The variety of opinions, on the fubjedt of religion, which pre- Scheme of 
vailed in India, occasioned great uneafinefs both to Jehangire and a new faith; 
his father Akbar. The tenets of Mahommedamfm, which the 
family of Timur had brought along with them into their con¬ 
quers, were the religion eftabliflied by law; but the majority of 
their fubjects were of different perfuafions. The followers of the 
Brahmin faith were the moll numerous, and the next were the 
Perflan Guebres, who worlhipped the element of Fire, as the beft 
representative. of God. The Chriftians of Europe and of Ar¬ 
menia 
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menia pbfleffed fevcral fadtories in the principal cities and ports, 
and they wandered in pnrfuit of commerce over all the empire. 
1 he different opinions among all thefe fedts, on a fubjedt which 
mankind reckon of the litfl importance, were the fource of dif- 
putes, animofities, and quarrels. Akbar was chagrined. He 
tolerated every religion; he admitted men of all perfuafions into 
his confidence and fervice; and he had formed ferious thoughts 
of promulgating a new faith, which might reconcile the minds of 
all his fubjedts. He efleemed himfelf as equal in abilities to 
Mahommed, and he had more power to- enforce hi-s dodtrine. 
But, lorefceing the diftradtions which this arduous meaftire might 
occafion, he dropt his defign; and, inftcad of eftablifhing a new 
faith, contented himfelf with giving no credit to any of the 
old fy Items of religion. Jehangire in his- youth had imbibed 
his father’s principles. He began to write a new code of divine 
law j but he had neither the aufterity nor the abilities of a pro¬ 
phet. He fhewed more wifdom in relinquifhing, than in forming 
fuch a vifionary fcheme. 

Jeliangire was fubjedt to violent pafnons upon many occafions. 
Complaints again ft his nobles, and even again ft his favourite fons, 
were received with an eagernefs, and a rage againft the offenders, 
more eafily imagined than deferibed. When his mind was heated 
with a relation of oppreffion, he often burft out into a loud excla¬ 
mation, “ Who in my empire has dared to do this wrong ?” His 
violence flew before the accufation; and to name any perfon to 
him, was to convince him of his guilt. Shaw Jehan had been 
known, when in the greatefl favour, to have come trembling be¬ 
fore his father, at the accufation of the meanefl fubjedt; and the 
whole miniftry, and the fervants of the court, frequently flood 
abafhed, pale, diftant, and. in terror for themfdves, when a poor 
man in rags was relating his grievances to the emperor. 

His 
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His exceffive feverity in the execution of impartial juftiee, was 
the great line which marks the features of the character of 
Jehangire, He had no refpeCt of petfons, when he animadverted 
upon crimes. His former favour was obliterated at once by 
guilt; and he perfevered, with undeviating rigour, to revenge 
upon the great, the injuries done to the low. The ftory of 
Seif Alla remains as a monument of his favage juftiee. The 
filler of the favourite Sultana had a fon by her hufband Ibrahim, 
the Suba of Bengal, who, from his tender years, had been brought 
up at court by the emprefs, who having no Tons by Jehangire, 
adopted Seif Alla for her own. The emperor was fond of the 
boy;-he even often feated him upon his throne. At twelve years of 
age. Alla returned to his father in Bengal, Jehangire gave him 
a letter to the Suba, with orders to appoint him governor of Burd- 
wan. Alla, after having relided in his government feme years, 
had the misfortune, when he was one day riding on an elephant 
through the llreet, to tread by accident a child to death. The 
parents of the child followed Alla to his houfe. They loudly 
demanded an exemplary punilhment on the driver; and the 
governor, confidering it an accident, refufed their requell, and 
ordered them to be driven away from his door. They abufed 
him in very opprobrious terms; and Alla, proud of his rank 
and family, expelled them from the diftrict of Burdwan. 

Jehangire refiding, at that time, in the city of Lahore, they 
found their way, after a long journey on foot, to the prefence. 
They called aloud for juftiee; and the emperor wrote a letter to 
Alla with his own hand, with peremptory orders to reftore to the 
injured parents of the child their polTeffions, and to make them ample 
amends for their lofs and the fatigue of their journey. The pride 
of Alla was hurt, at the vidory obtained over him ; and inftead 
of obeying the orders of his prince, he threw them into prifon, 
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till they made fubmiffions to him for their conduct. But as foon 
as they were releafed, they travelled again £0 Lahore.., Alla was 
alarmed, and wrote letters to the Sultana and Afiph Jab, to 
prevent the petitioners from being admitted into the prefence. 
They hovered to no effedt, for fome months, about the palace. 
They could not even come within hearing of the emperor, till 
one day, that he was taking his pleafure in a barge upon the 
river. They prelfed forward through the crowd ; and thrice 
called out aloud for juftice. The emperor heard them, and he 
recollected their perfons. He ordered the barge to he rowed, that 
inftant, to the bank; and, before he inquired into the nature of 
their complaint, he wrote an order for them to receive a penfion 
for life, from the Imperial treafury. When they had explained 
their grievances, he faid not a word, but he commanded Allato 
appear immediately at court. 

Alla obeyed the Imperial command ; but he knew not the in¬ 
tentions of Jehangire, which that prince had locked up in his 
own bread. The youth encamped with hrs retinue, the night of 
his arrival, on the oppofite bank of the river; and fent a mef- 
fenger to announce his coming to the emperor. Jehangire gave 
orders for one of his elephants of flate to be ready, by the 
dawn of day; and he at the fame time directed the parents of the 
child to attend. He himfelf was up before it was light, and having 
eroded the river, he came to the camp of Alla, and commanded 
him to be bound. The parents were mounted upon the ele¬ 
phant; and the emperor ordered the driver to tread the unfortu¬ 
nate young man to death. But the driver, afraid of the refent- 
mcht of the Sultana, palled over him feverai times, without 
giving the elephant the neceflary dire&ions. The emperor, 
however, by his threats obliged him at laft to execute his 
orders. He retired home in filence; and ilfued out his com¬ 
mands 
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ipapdft ..to bury Alla with great pomp and magnificence, and that 
the court fliould go into mourning for him for the fpace of two 
moons,—“ I loved him;” faid Jehangire, “ but juftice, like ne- 
ceffity, fhould bind monarchs.” 

The fevere juftice of Jehangire eftablifhed tranquillity through 
all his dominions, when they were not difturbed by the ambi¬ 
tion of his fons. The Subas of provinces avoided oppreflicn, as 
the poor had a determined avenger of their wrongs, in their fo- 
vereign. He upon every occafion affected the convention of the 
lower fort. They had immediate accefs to his perfon; and he 
only feemed pleafed, when he was humbling the pride of his 
nobles, upon the juft complaints of the vulgar. He hoafted of his 
humanity, as well as of his juftice. He had ufed to fay, That a 
monarch fhould even feel for the beafts of the field; and that 
the birds of heaven ought to receive their due at the foot of the 
throne. 

As foon as Jehangire expired, Afiph, at the head of the Im¬ 
perial retinue, proceeded with the body to Lahore. When he 
arrived on the banks of the Gelum, he dilpatched a Hindoo 
named Narfi, with the ring to Moliabet, as the fignal for that 
lord to efpoufe the caufe of Shaw Jehan. The will of Jehangire 
had been opened immediately upon his demife. He had, at the 
mitigation of the Sultana, named his fourth fbn Shariar, as his 
fucceffor in the throne ; but that prince had, fome weeks before, 
fet out for Lahore. When the news of the death of Jehangire 
arrived at that city, the prince feized upon the Imperial trea- 
fure, and encouraged the troops to join him, by ample donations. 
The vifier was alarmed. To gain time for the execution' of 
his defigns in favour of Shaw Jehan, he proclaimed Dawir 
Buxfh, the fon of prince Chufero, emperor of the Moguls. His 
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After difapproved of this meafure ; and endeavoured to ralfe a 
party in the camp in favour of Shariar: but he put an end to 
her fchemes, by confining her to her tent; and gave ftri£t orders, 
that none fhould be admitted into her prefence. 

Shariar, by means of the Imperial treafure, collected together 
a confiderable force. Being ill of a venereal d iforder himfeif, he 
appointed Baiciar, the fon of his uncle, the prince Danial, to com¬ 
mand his array. The troops of Afiph were inferior in number 
to thofe of Shariarbut they were, in fome meafure, difeiplined, 
and inured to the field. Shariar had eroded the Gelum before 
the arrival of Afiph; -who drew up his forces upon the fir ft 
appearance of the enemy. It was rather a flight than a bat¬ 
tle. The raw troops of Shariar gave way, before they came to 
blows. . He was not hhnfelf in the aftion : he flood on a diflant 
hill, and fell .in into the current of retreat. He fljut himfeif up 
in the citadel of Lahore; which was invefted the nest day by 
the army of Afiph. The friends of Shariar deferted him; 
and made terms for tliemfelves. The unfortunate prince hid 
himfeif in a cellar within theharam. He was found, and dragged 
to the light by Ferofe Chan ; and Alliverdi bound his hands with 
his girdle, and brought him to Dawir Buxfli. He was ordered 
to be confined; and the fecond day he was deprived of fight, 

Narfi, the mefienger of Afiph, arrived with the ring, after a 
journey of three weeks, at Chibir on tho borders of Golconda, 
where Mohabet, at the time, refided, with Shaw Jehan. He in¬ 
formed the prince of the death of Jehangire; and acquainted 
Mohabet of the plan, formed by the vifier, to fccure the throne for 
the former ; and that Dawir Buxfh was only raifed, as a tempo¬ 
rary bulwark againft the defig ns of the Sultana, and to appeafe 
die people, who were averfe to Shariar, jShaw Jehan, by the 
8 advice 
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advice of Mohabet, began his march through Guzerat. Two 
officers were fent with letters to the vizier; and Nllhar Chan was 
difpatched with prefents to Lodi, who commanded the army in 
Lhe Decam 
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Lodi was always averfe to the inter efts - of Shaw Jehan. He Sufpicious; 
was proud and pafiionate; of high birth, and reputation in Lodi. L 1 1 
war. Deriving his blood from the Imperial family of Lodi, he 
even had views on the empire. Many of his nation ferved un¬ 
der him in the army ; and confiding in their attachment, he look¬ 
ed with fecret pleafure upon the contefts for the throne, which 
were likely to arife in the family of Timur. He had detached a 
part of his army to feize Malava, and all the Imperial territories 
bordering upon that province. The mefTenger of Shaw Jelian 
was received with eoldnefs. The anfvver given him was undeci- 
five and evafive ; and he was difiniflfed without any marks either 
of refentment or favour. Lodi did not fee clearly before him; 
and he was refolved to take advantage of events as they fhould 
happen to rife.. 

Shaw Jehan having, as already mentioned,, taken the rout of DawirBuxfit: 
Guzerat, received the fubmiilion of that province. Seif Chan, murdered? 4 
who commanded for the empire, being fick, was taken in his bed; 
but his-life was fpared at the interceffion of his wife, who was 
the particular favourite of the filler of the prince. Having re¬ 
mained feven days at Ahmedabad, news arrived of the victory of 
the vifier over Shariar. Chidmud-Perift was difpatched to the con¬ 
queror with letters. They contained expreifions of the deepeft gra¬ 
titude to the minifter ; but he, at the fame time, intimated, that 
diffentian could not eeafe but with the life of the fons of Cliufero 
and Denial. —The temporary emperor, Dawir Buxfh, had been 
dethroned and imprifoned three days before the arrival of Shaw 
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JeUn’s meflenger at Lahore. His brother Gurfliafp, and Baiefar 
and Hofiiung, the foris of Danlal, had been alfo confined. To 
fhow his attachment to'Shaw Jehan, the vifier delivered the keys 
of the prifon to Perift; and that chief, to gain his matters favour; 
ttrangled the three princes that very night. Afiph made no en¬ 
quiry concerning their deaths. He marched the next day to¬ 
ward Agra, having proclaimed Shaw Jehan emperor of the ! 
Moguls. ■ ' 

fhaw Jehan arriving at Ajmere, was joined, in that city, by the 
Rana and his fon. They were dignified with titles; and feveral 
Omrahs were raifed to higher ranks of nobility. The govern¬ 
ment of Ajmere, with many rich ettates, were conferred upon 
Mohabet; and the emperor, for Shaw Jehan had affirmed that 
title, marched toward Agra, and pitched his camp in fight of 
that capital, on the 31ft of January 1628, in the garden which 
from its beauty was called the Habitation of Light. Caffim, 
the governor of Agra, came with the keys, and touched the 
ground with his forehead before the emperor ; who entered the 
city the next day, amid the acclamations of the populace. They 
forgot his crimes in his fplendour; and recognized the right to 
the throne, which murder had procured. 

Seven children were born to the emperor Jehan giro : five fons 
and two daughters. The fir ft were Chufero, Purvez, Churrum, 
Jehandar, and Shariar; the daughters were Sultana Niffa, and 
Sultana Bar Baiiu. Chufero, Purvez and Jehandar died before 
their father : Shariar fell a viflim to his brother’s jealoufy ; and 
Churrum, under the name of Shaw Jehan, fucceeded to the em¬ 
pire. The prince Chufero left two fons, Dawir Buxfh and Gur¬ 
fhafp : the firft had obtained the name of emperor; they were both 
murdered, as has been already mentioned, at Lahore. The chil- 
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dren of Purvez-were a fon and a daughter : the firft, by dying 
a natural death foon after his father, prevented the dagger of 
Shaw Jehan from committing another murder; and the latter 
became afterwards the wife of Dara, the el d eft fon of Shaw 
Jeh&n.—'The two ions of Danial, Baiefar and Hofhung, had been 
confined during the reign of their unde Jehangire. Strangers 
to the world:, and cleftitute of experience, their nerves were re¬ 
laxed by inactivity, and their minds broken by adverfity *. 1 This- 
ftate of debility did not fecur.e them from the jealoufy of the 
new emperor,, by whole commands they were ftrangled at Lahore. 
The emperor, either by the dagger or bowftring, difpatched all 
the*males of the houfe of Timur *, fo that he himfelf and hie 
children only remained of die pofterity of Baber, who conquered 
India. 

The ftate of Perfia fullered no change during the reign of the 
emperor Jehangire in Hindoftan. Shaw Abas, firnamed the 
Great, who was in his twentieth year on the throne of the family 
of Seili at the death of Akbar, outlived Jehangire. He covered 
with fplendid exploits, and a rigorous adherence to juftice, the 
natural feverity and even cruelty of his ch a rafter; and acquired 
the reputation of a great, though not of an amiable prince. The 
Ufbec Tartars of Great Bucharia, who had made encroachments 
on the Pcrfian dominions during the interrupted reigns of the 
immediate predeceffors of Abas, loft much of their confequence 
in the time of that victorious prince. Domeftic troubles and dil— 
putes about the fueceffion converted the weftern Tartary into a 
feene of blood ; and offered an object of ambition to Abas. He 
invaded Choraffan j he befieged the capital Balick, but he was 
obliged to retreat, by the activity and valour of Baki, who had. 
poffeffed himfelf, after various viciflltudes of fortune, of the 
throne of the Ulbecs. Baki, dying in the third year of his reign, 
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A. D. 1628. -waa fucceeded by his brother Wall!; who being expelled by hi$ 
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v-- —> uncle, took refuge, with many of the nobles, in the court of Shaw 

Abas. The Perfian aflifted him with an army. He was fuccefs- 
ful in many engagements, defeated his uncle’s forces, and took 
the city of Bochara; but his fortune changed near Samarcand, 
and he fell m a battle, which he loft. The views of Abas, on 
the weftern dominions of the Ufbecs, which had formerly belong¬ 
ed to Perfia, fell with his ally Walli. Eraara Kulli and his bro¬ 
ther divided between them the empire ; and, notwilhftanding the 
■efforts of Abas, retained the dominion- of the extenftve province 
■of Choraffan. 
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CHAP. I. 

Reflections—Accejjion of Shaw Jehan—Promotions—The emperors 
children—State of the empire with regard to foreign powers — 

Incurfion of the Uflees—.War in Bundelcund—Difgrace—Tragical 
flory—and flight of Chan Jehan Lodi—Death and character 
of Shaw Abas of Perfta—Emperor s march to the Decan—War 
in Golconda and Tellingana—Irruption of the Afgans—The vifier 
Afiph takes the field. 

T HE ideas upon government which the Tartars of the nor- A^D. 162.^ 
them Afia carried into their conquefts in Hitidoftan, were 
often fatal to the pofterity of Timur. Monarchy defeends through 
the channel of primogeniture; but defpotifm muft never fall into 
the hands of a minor. The prince is the center of union be¬ 
tween all the members of the ftate; and, when he happens to be 
a child, the ties which bind the allegiance of the fubjedl aie 
diffolved. Habituated to battle, and inured to depredation, the 
Tartars always adopted for their leader, that perfon of the family 
of their princes who was. moft proper for their own mode of life; 
and loft fight of hereditary fueceffton in the convenience of the 
nation. When they fettled in better regions than their native 
country, they did not lay afide a cuftom fuited only to incurfion 
and war. The fucceffien to the throne was never . determined 
by eftablillied rules ; and a door was opened to intrigue, to 
murder, and to civil -war. Every prince, as if in an enemy s 
country, mounted the throne through conqueft; and the 
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flifcty of the (late, as well as liis own, forced him, in a manner, 
to become an afiaffin, and to (lain the day of his acceffion with 
the blood of his relations. When therefore the Defpot died, am-- 
bition Was not the only fource of broils among his foils. They 
contended for life as well as for the throne ; under a certainty 
that the firft mull be loft, without a polfeffion of the fecond. Self- 
prefervation, that firft principle of the human mind, converted 
frequently the humane prinfe in to a cruel tyrant, and thus neceflity 
prompted men to actions, which their fouls perhaps abhorred, 

Shaw Jehan had this apology for the murder of his rela¬ 
tions ; and the manners of the people were fo much adapted to. 
an idea of neceftity in fuch a cafe, that they acquiefced with¬ 
out murmuring under his government. He mounted the' throne 
of the Moguls in Agra, on the fir ft of February of the year 
1628 of the Chriftian iEra; and, according to the pompous man¬ 
ner of eaftern princes, afliimed the titles of The true star 
OF THE FAITH, THE SECOND LORD OF THE HAPPY CONJUNC¬ 
TIONS, Mahommed, the king of the world. He was. 
born at Lahore on the fifth of January 1592, and, on the day 
of his acceffion, he w'as thirty-fix folar years and twenty-eight 
days old. To drive away the memory of the late aflaffinations. 
from the minds of the people, and to gratify the nobles, who- 
had crowded from every quarter to Agra, he uftiered in his reign 
with a feftival, which exceeded every thing of the kind known 
in that age, in magnificence and expence. The pompous {hews 
of the favourite Sultana, in the late reign, vanifhed in the fur 
perior grandeur of thofe exhibited by Shaw Jehan, 

In the midft of feftivity and joy, Shaw Jehan did neither for¬ 
get the ftate nor the gratitude which he owed to his friends,. 
Afiph Jah, though not yet arrived from Lahore, was confirmed 
in the office of vifier. His appointments to fupport the dignity 
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■of Ills Ration, and as a reward for the part lie ailed, in fecuring 
the poffeffion of the throne to the emperor, amounted to near a 
million fterling, Mohabet who, in Shaw Jehan’s progrefs from 
the Decan to Agra, had been prefentcd with the .government of 
Ajmere, was raifed to the high office of captain-general of all 
the forces, and to the title and dignity of Chan Chanan, or .firlt 
of the nobles. His foil Chanazad, who had been raifed to the 
title of Chan Ziman, was placed in the government of : . Malaya. 
Behar was conferred on Chan Alum, Bengal on Cafim, Allaha¬ 
bad on Janfapar Chan. The emperor, in bellowing the province 
of Cabul on Lifcar, exhibited an inftanee of juftice. He had, 
during his rebellion, taken eight lacks of roupees by force from 
that Omrah, and when he appointed him to Cabul, he at the 
fame time gave him a draught on the treafury for the money; 
fignifying to Lifcar, “ That neceffity being removed, there was 
no pxcufe for the continuance of injuflice.” Fifty Mahonimedan 
nobles, together with many Indian Rajas, were raifed to honours, 
and gratified with prefents. 

During thefe tranfnftions at Agra, Afiph purfued his journey 
in very How marches from Lahore. His filler, the favourite of the 
late emperor, being ruined in all her fchernes of ambition, was 
left, in a kind of confinement at Lahore, in the Imperial palace. 
The four fons of the reigning emperor, Dara, Suja, Aurung.zebe, 
and Morad, had been fent as holhges for their father’s 1 good be^ 
haviour to Jehangire. They, were in the Imperial camp when 
that monarch expired; and Afiph treated them with kindhefsand 
refpech He arrived at Agra on the twenty Tecond of March, 
and prefented his fons to the emperor, when he was celebrating 
the fell.ital .of the Norofe, which is kept by the followers of Ma- 
hommed at the vernal equinox in every year* The emperor was 
fo much rejoiced at the fight of his children, who had been all 
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born to him by his favourite wife the daughter of Afiphj that 
he conferred upon their grandfather, the pompous title df 
The father of princes, the strength of the realm, 

AND PROTECTOR OF THE EMPIRE. 

The Imperial prince Dara Sh&ko was thirteen years old at the 
acceflion of his father to the throne; Suja was in the twelfth, 
Aurungz£be in the tenth, and Morad in the fourth lunar year 
of his age. The el deft of the emperor’s children, by the favou¬ 
rite Sultana, the daughter of Afiph, was the princefs Jehanara, 
which name fignifies The ornament of the world. She was 
fourteen years of age when Shaw Jehan mounted the throne. 
Senfible, lively and generous, elegant in her perfon, and' accom- 
plilhed in her mind, the obtained an abfolute empire over her 
father. A fimilarity of difpofition with the open and fincere 
Dara, attached her-to the intereft of that prince ; and he owed, 
in a great meafure, the favour of his father to her influence. 
Rofhenrai Begum, or The princess of the enlightened 
mind, was the fecond daughter of Shaw Jehan, and his fourth 
child by the favourite Sultana. Her wit was {harp and penetrating, 
her judgment found, her manner engaging like her perfon; . fhe 
was full of addrefs, and calculated for ftratagem and intrigue. She 
refembled the pervading genius of Aurungzebe, and {he favour¬ 
ed his defigns. The emperor’s third daughter was Suria Banu, 
or The splendid princess ; a name fuited to her exquifite 
beauty. She was eafy and gentle in her temper, foft and^pleaf- 
ing in her addrefs, humane, benevolent and filent: averfetex du¬ 
plicity and art, full of dignity and honourable pride. She took 
no part in the intrigues which difturbed the repofe of the ftate, 
devoting her time to the accomplifliments of her fex, and a,- few 
innocent amufements. 
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Shaw J eh dn'found liimfelf in the peaceable poffeflion of the 
ext enhve empire of his father, and he had abilities to govern it 
with dignity, juftice and preciiion. Tranquillity was eflabliflied 
at home; and there were no enemies to difturb him from 
abroad. Shaw Abas foon after died in Perfia; and the fcepter fell 
into the weak and inactive hands of his grandfon Sefi; a 
prince, incapable of either governing his fubjefts with dignity, 
or of giving any difturbance to his neighbours.. The fpirit of 
the Ufoecs had declined; and they were ex Iran /led by. de¬ 
puted fuccefiions and civil wars. The Indian nations, beyond 
the pale of the empire, were peaceable and unwarlike : incapable 
of committing injuries, and too diflant from the feat of govern¬ 
ment to receive therm The Portugueze, though the mod power¬ 
ful European nation in India, were not formidable to the empire, 
though hated by the prince. Shaw jehan, when in arms again/t 
his father, bad folicited their aiTiftance. They had not only re- 
fufed him their aid, but, in a manly manner, reproached him. 
for having demanded it againfl his parent and fovereign. 'He 
was fenfible of the y iftice of the reproof, and therefore could 
not forgive it. The Sultana was their enemy. She had accom¬ 
panied her iujfband to,one,of their feldements ; and die was en¬ 
raged beyond, mea/urc aguuiil them for the worlhip they paid, 
to images. 

The difrefoedt fhewq by Lodi who commanded in the De¬ 
can, to Nilh -r Chan the emperor’s meffengcr, produced a fu- 
perceding commiffion to the latter againlf the former. Ni/har 
produced the Imperial mandate : but Lodi would not obey.. 
Mohabet was ordered with a force again/! the refra&ory general; 
and Ni/har, on acce mt of his not having adted with a proper 
^irit, was recalled. Chan Ziman, from his government of Ma- 
l^va, marched with, all his forces to the aid of his father Moha- 
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A. D. 3628. b e t. Lodi was foon -reduced to extremities. He fent meffen- 
gcrs to Mohabet, with a requeft of his mediation with the 
emperor, explaining away his conduct, by the difficulty of decid¬ 
ing in favour of the reigning emperor again ft the will of Jehaiy- 
gire. “ But now,'’ continues he, “ that Shaw JehUn remains alone 
of the pofterity of Timur, Lodi cannot liefitate to obey his 
commands.” Thefe letters were received by Mohabet before 
things came to open hoflility. He tranfmitted them to Agra, and 
Lodi was reflored, in appearance, to favour. 

Invalien The confufions occafioned by the difputed fupceffion, after the 

death of Jehangire, rouzed the ambition of Shaw Kuli, prince of 
the Ufbec Tartars. He looked upon a civil war as a certain 
event in India; and he refolved to feize on the opportunity 
prefented by Fortune. Fie ordered ten thoufand of his bell horfe 
under Niddcr Mahommed, accompanied with a good train of artil¬ 
lery, to penetrate into the province of CabuL That general 
entered the Imperial dominions, and laid fiege to the fortrefs of 
Zohac. But the place was fo flrong, and fo well defended by 
Zingis,~who commanded the garrifon, that Mahommed, after 
fullering a confiderable lofs, railed the fiege, -The Ufbecs, 
however* did not retreat to their own country. Mahommed, 
after being repulfed at Zoliac, attempted to furprize Cabul,.and, 
having failed in the enterprize, he fat down before that city. 

cf the Ufbecs. Having fummoned the garrifon of Cabul to tio purpofc, the 
Ufbecs began to make their approaches. They foon advanced 
their batteries to the connterfcarp of the ditch, and, by a conflant 
fire, made feveral breaches in the wall. ZifFer, the late Suba, had 
left the place ; and Lifcar, the new governor, was not yet arrived. 
The command of the garrifon was in Jacob Chan ; who defended 
himfelf fo well, that the enemy was beat back with great lofs in 
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a general afiault, Mahommed, though repulfed, was not dif- ^ d.,^ 23 ‘ 

couraged. He railed, with great labour, mounds to command '- /~~~i 

the walls; and drove the befieged from the rampart. The 
breach, however, had been repaired, and the Ufbecs durft not 
attempt to fcale the walls. 

The news of the invahon had, in the mean time, arrived at the Repul fed. 
court of Agra; and the emperor, finding that Mohabet had fettled" 
the affairs of the Decan, ordered that general to the relief 
of Cabul. Having left his fon in his command in the fouth, 

Mohabet liaftened with all expedition to the north. Twelve 
thoufand horfe attended him; and he was to take up the forces of 
Punjab on his way. The liege had now continued three months; 
the Ufbecs had again made a practicable breach, and the ditch was 
almofl filled, when tiie news of the march of Mohabet arrived in 
the camp of Mahommed. He redoubled his diligence ; and the 
garrifon, who knew nothing of fuccour, began to defpair. When,, 
therefore, the Ufbecs began to prepare for a fccond general affault, 
the befieged Tallied out with all their forces. The battle was ob— 
flinate and bloody; but Mahommed was at length obliged to give 
way; and the garrif on hung on his heels beyond the frontiers 
of the province. Mohabet, upon the news of this defeat, re¬ 
turned to Agra ; and civil con tells took up the attention, of the' 

Ufbecs at home.. 

# 

The invafion of the Ufbecs was fucceeded by an infurrec- War with tfcs 
tion in the fmall province of Bundelcund.. The Indian prince 
of that country, whofe name was Hidjar Singh, having come to 
pay his refpe&s at the court of Agra, found that an addition was 
made, in the books of the Imperial treafury, to the tribute which, 
he and his anceftors had formerly paid to the houfe of Timur.. 

Inftead of petitioning for an abatement of the impoft, he fled with- 

outt 
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out taking leave of the emperor. When he arrived in his domi¬ 
nions, he armed his dependants to the number of fifteen thou- 
fand men. He garrifoned his fortrefies, and occupied the paffes 
which led to his country. The emperor was enraged at the pre- 
fumption of this petty chieftain. He ordered Mohabet to enter 
his country with twelve thou fa nd horfe and three thoufand 
foot, by the way of Gualiar. Lodi, lately received into favour, 
with twelve thoufand more, was commanded to invade Bundel- 
ound from the fouth ; and Abdalla, with feven thoufand horfe, 
from the eaft, by the way of Allahabad. Thefe three armies, 
under three experienced and able officers, were more than necef- 
fii-ry for the fervice; but the emperor was defirous to fiiew an 
inftance of vigour at the commencement of his reign, to raife the 
terror of his difpleafure, and to eftablifli tranquillity and good 
order by the means of fear. 

The emperor liimfelf marched from Agra on the twentieth of 
December, on a tour of pleafure to the foreft of Niderbari, where 
he hunted tigers for fix days, and then took the route of Gualiar, 
that he might be near the feat of war. He opened the gates of 
that fortrefs to all flate prifoners, fome of whom had remained in 
confinement during the whole of the former reign. This cle¬ 
mency procured him popularity, and took away part of the odium 
which his bloody policy had already fixed on his char after. 
The refraftory Raja was, in the mean time, preffed hard on 
every fide. He refrftcd with fpirlt; but he was driven from 
poll: to poft. He, as the laft refort, fhut himfelf up in his 
fortofErige. Abdalla fin down before it; and having made a 
practicable breach, ftormed the place, and put the garrifon, con¬ 
fiding of three thoufand men, to the fword. The Raja made his 
efcape. He was ruined, but his fpirit was not broken. With 
the remaining part of his army he fell into the rout of Mohabet; 
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and his forces being cut off, be himfelf came into the hands of the 
captain-general, 

Mohabet carried his prifoner to the emperor, who had returned 
to Agra, Shaw Jehan was rigid to an extreme $ and his huma¬ 
nity gave always place to policy. He ordered the unfortunate 
prince into confinement, intimating that a warrant fhould foon 
be iffued for his execution. Mohabet, who admired the intrepid 
conftancy of the Raja, {hewed an inclination to intercede for his 
life but the ftern looks of the emperor impofed filence upon 
him. He, however, the next day carried his prifoner into the 
prefence : the rigid darknefs of Shaw Jehan* s countenance con¬ 
tinued ; and the captain-general flood at a diftance, in clofe con- 
verfation with the Raja, The emperor faw them ; but he was 
filent. The prince, and even Mohabet, defpaired of fuccefs. 
They came the third day into the prefence, and flood, as ufual, at 
a diftance. The Raja was in fetters, and Mohabet chained his 
own hand to that of the prifoner. “ Approach, Moh&bet,” faid 
Shaw Jehan. “ The captain-general will have it fo ; and I par¬ 
don Hidjar Singh. But life without dignity is no prefent from 
the emperor of the Moguls, to a fallen prince; I, therefore, to his 
government reftore Hidjar Singh, upon paying fix teen lacks of 
roupees, and furnifiring the Imperial army with forty elephants 
of war.” 

Notwithftanding the deference which was fhewn to Mohabet 
for his great abilities, the emperor was jealous of his inflpence 
and popularity. He therefore requefted of him to refign the 
command of the army on the frontiers of the unconquered provinces 
of the Decan, together with- the government of Candeifh; both 
which offices the captain-general difeharged, by Chan Zeman 
his fon. Eradit, the receiver-general of the Imperial revenues, 
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was appointed to that important flat ion. He fet out from court, 
and Chan Zeman, having refigned the army and government to 
him, returned to Agra. This change in the government of 
the frontier provinces was productive of difturbances. The 
Nizam of Golconda, who had been kept quiet by the reputation 
of Mohabet and his fbn, invaded, upon the departure of the latter, 
the Imperial province of Candeifh. Diria, who, in fub ordination 
to the new Suba, commanded the army, attacked the Nizam in a 
difadvantageous fituation, and obliged him to retreat into his 
own dominions, with the lofs of a great part of his army. 

The unfuccefsful attempts of the Ufbecs upon Cabul, in the be¬ 
ginning of the preceding year, together with domeftic diffractions 
coiifequent upon their disgrace, had hitherto fecured the peace of 
the 'northern frontier of the 1 " empire. They were, however, 
anxious to recover their loft reputation. An army of volun¬ 
teers were collected, and the command veiled in Zingis. That 
officer.fuddenly entered the Imperial dominions'} and fat dowa 
before the fort of Bamia, in the mountains of Cabul. The place 
was feebly garrifoned, and the Ufbecs preffed the fiege with 
vigour. It fell into their hands; and Zingis having demolifhed 
the walls, returned, with the plunder of the open country, to the 
dominions of the Ufbecs, This irruption could be fcarce called a 
war} as the fudden retreat of the enemy reftored the public tran¬ 
quillity. 

The moft remarkable event of the fecond year of Shaw Jehiin 
is the flight of Chan Jehan Lodi from Agra. This nobleman, 
at the death of Jehangire, commanded, as already mentioned, the 
Imperial army Rationed in the Decan. The favourite Sultana 
had found means, by letters, to gain over Lodi to the intereft 
of the prince Shariar, whom flie had refolved to place on the 
6 throne 
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throne of India. Shaw Jehan, in his march to Agra, applied to 
him for a paflage through his government, which he abfolutely 
refufed. He added contempt to his refufal; by lending- a ihou- 
fand roupees, a horfe, and a drefs to the prince, as to a perfon 
of inferior dignity to himfelf. The meffenger of Lodi, how¬ 
ever, had not the courage to deliver the humiliating prefent. 
He gave the roupees, the drefs, and the horfe to a fhep- 
lierd, when he got beyond the walls of Brampour, where 
Lodi refided. He, at the fame time, defired the fhepherd to 
return the whole to Lodi; and to tell him, That if the pre- 
fents were not unworthy of him to give, they were too infig- 
nificant for his fervant to carry to a great prince. Having given 
tliefe directions to the ihepherd, the meffenger proceeded to Shaw 
Jehan. The prince approved of his behaviour, thanked him for 
having fuch a regard for his honour; and after he was fettled on 
the throne, raifed the meffenger, as a reward for his fervices, to 
the rank of a noble. 

Shaw Jehan, being in no condition to force his way through 
the government of Lodi, took a long circuit round the hills, 
through wild and unfrequented .paths. Lodi became foon fen- 
fible of his error. The defeat and death of Shariar, the im- 
prifonment of the Sultana, the murder of Dawir Buxlh, and the 
acceffion of Shaw Jehan to the throne, came fucceffively to his 
ears. He thought of fubmiffion ; but an army was on its march 
to reduce him to obedience, Ziman, the fon of Mohabet, was at 
the head of this force; but Lodi being in poffeffion of an army, 
and an extenfive and rich province, the emperor gave to his gene¬ 
ral a commiflion to treat with that refractory Lord. He foon 
clofed with the terms. He was appointed to the government of 
Malava, upon his refigning the Imperial divifion of the De- 
The emperor, however, was not fmcere in the pardon which 
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he promifed. His pride revolted at the indignities offered him by 
Lodi; and, at a proper occafion, he refolved to punifh him, 

Lodi was not long in pofleffion of the government of Malava, 
when he received orders to repair to court, As his’ refignation of 
the command of the army might be conftrued into obedience^ 
rather than attributed to fear, he was under no appreheniions in 
making his appearance in the prefence. An edi£t of indemnity 
had been promulgated to all the Omrahs who had oppofed the 
acceffion of Shaw Jehan to the throne; and Lodi thought that 
there was no probability of his being excluded from the indul¬ 
gence granted to others. He was, however, convinced of his 
error, on the firft clay of his appearance at court. The 
ufher, Peri ft, obliged him to exhibit fome ceremonies of obe¬ 
dience, inconfiftent with the rank which he held among the 
nobility. He was fbmewhat refractory, but he thought it prudent 
to fubmit. His fon, Azmut Chan, was introduced after his father: 
The youth was then but fixteen years of age. He thought that 
the ufher kept him too long proftrate upon the ground; and he 
ftarted up before the fignal for riling was given. The ufher, in 
a rage, {truck Azmut over the head with his rod, and infilled 
upon his throwing himfelf again on the ground. Azmut, full of 
fire and valour, drew his fword. He aimed a blow at the ufher’s. 
head; hut one of the mace-bearers warded it ofF, and faved his 
life- 

A hidden murmur fpread around'. All fell into confab on; 
and many placed their hands on their fwords. Lodi, confider-- 
ing the blow given to liis fon, as the fignal of death, drew his 
dagger to defend himfelf. Huflein, his other fon, followed his' 
father’s example. The tumult encrcafed, and the emperor leapt' 
from his throne. Lodi and his fons rufhed out of the prefence. 

Their 
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Their houfe was contiguous to the palace; and they flint them- 
felves up, with three hundred dependants. The houfe being 
inclofed with a flrong wall, no iraprefiion could be made upon 
it without artillery; and as a ftege fo near the gates of the 
palace would derogate from the majefty of the emperor, Shaw 
Jehan endeavoured to entice Lodi to a furrender, by a promife of 
pardon. His friends at court, however^ acquainted him, that 
that there was a refolution formed againft his life; and he. 
refolved to make his efcape, or to die in-the attempt. 

Night, in the mean time, came on ; and he was tormented with His Jiftreif E ■ 
various paflions. His women were all around him. To leave 
them to dishonour was intolerable, to remain was 1 death, to remove 
them by violence, cruelty. He was afflided beyond meafurep 
- and he burft into tears. His wives faw his grief, and they re* 
tired. They confulted together in an inner apartment. Their 
refolution was noble, but defpetate; they raifed their hands 
againll their own lives. The groans reached the ears of Lodi; 

He rufhed in ; but there was only one taper burning, which, in 
his hafte, he overturned and extinguilhed. He fpoke, but none 
anfwered. He fearched around, butheplunged his hand’in blood. 

He flood in filencea while; and one of his fons having.brought 
a light, difcovered to his eyes a fcene of inexpreffibie horror. 

He laid not a word ; but the wildnefs of his eyes was exptef- 
live of the tempeft which rolled in his mind. He made a fignal 
to his two fons, and they buried the unfortunate women in the r 
garden. He hung for fomC time in filence over their common- 
grave. Tlien darting at once from a profound reverie, he ilfued- 
forth in a date of horror and defpair. He ordered his drums-to- 
be beaten, his trumpets to be founded.- His people gathered- 
around him. They mounted their horfesin the court-yard, and he-' 
himfelf at once threw open the gate. He ilfued out with his two 
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Tons ; and his followers fell in order into his path. The Imperial 
troops were aftonilhed, and made little refinance. He was heard 
to exclaim, “ I will awaken the tyrant with the found of ray 
departure, but he fliall tremble at my return.” He rallied 
through the city like a whirlwind, and took the rout of Malava. 

and flight The emperor, difturbed hy the fudden noife, ftarted from his 
bed. He enquired into the caufe; and ordered Abul Huflein, 
with nine other nobles, to purfue the fugitive. They collected 
their troops ; and left the city by the dawn of day. Lodi, with¬ 
out halting, rode forward near forty miles. He was ftopt by the 
river Chunbil, which was fo high, fo rough arid rapid, on account 
of the rains, that he could not fwim acrofs it, and all the boats 
had been carried down hy the dream. This was an unexpected 
and terrible check ; but as the Weather was now fair, he hoped 
that the torrent would foon fall; and in that expectation, he and 
his followers flood on the bank. In the midft of his anxiety, 
the Imperial troops appeared. He called his people together, 
and told them, he was refolved to die in arms. There was a pafs 
behind him, which opened between two hills into a narrow plain. 
He took immediate poffeffion of the pafs; the river, which had 
cut off all hopes of flight, ferved to cover his rear. 

His gallant The Imperialifts, trailing to their numbers, advanced with con- 

behaviour, g^eiicfe . but they were fo warm!y received, that they drew back, 
with manifeft fig ns of fear. Shame forced them to renew the 
charge. A felect body preffed forward into the pafs. The fliock 
Was violent; and the (laughter, on both fldes, was as great and 
expeditious, as the fmall place in which they engaged would 
permit. Huflein had a refource in numbers; Lodi had no¬ 
thing in which he could confide hut his valour. Scarce one 
hundred of his men now remained unhurt; he himfelf was 

wounded 
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wounded in the right arm, and the enemy were preparing a third * 6 | 9 * 

time to advance. His affairs were defperate. His two fons, ' —v 

Azmut and Huffein, conjured him to attempt the river, and 
that they would fecure his retreat. “ The danger is equal,” 
replied Lodi, “ but it is more honourable to die in the field.” 

They In lifted upon his retreating, as his wound had rendered 
him unfit for action. “ But can I leave you both,” faid Lodi, 

“ when I have moft need of my fons? One muft attend .me in 
“ riiy misfortune, which is perhaps a greater, evil than death 
“ itfelf.” A difpute immediately arofe between the brothers, 
each contending for the honour of covering their father’s retreat. 

At that inftant, the Ufher Perift, who had ftruclc Azmut in the 
prefence, appeared in the front of the Imperiafifts. ‘‘ Huffein, 

“ the thing is determinedfaid Azmut, “ doft thou behold that 
** villain, and bid me fly ?” He fpurred onward his horfe: his- 
father and brother plunged into the river. 

Perift was a Calmuc Tartar, of great ftrength of body and in- andeftapet 
trepidity of mind. He faw Azmut advancing, and he ftarted from 
the ranks, and rode forward to meet him half-way. Azmut had 
his bow ready bent in his hand : he aimed an arrow at Perift, and 
laid him dead at the feet of his horfe. But the valiant youth did 
not long furvive his enemy. He was cut to pieces by the Impe- 
rialifts; and the few faithful friends who had remained by his fide,, 
were either flain on the fpot, or driven into the river and drown¬ 
ed. The conquerors had no reafon to boaft of their vidory; four 
hundred men, and three officers of high rank were flain in the 
adion, fix nobles and a great number of inferior chiefs were 
wounded. The latter ad ion was fo fhort, that it was over before 
Lodi and Huffein had extricated themfelves from the ftream. 

When they afeended the oppofite bank of the river, they looked 
back with anxiety for Azmut; but Azmut was no more to be fees: 


even 
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even his followers were, by that time, flain; and the vidors, 
with fhouts of triumph, poffeffed the further fhore. 

Lodi had no time to deliberate, none to indulge his grief 
for Azmut. The enemy had already plunged into the 
fire am; and he made the beft of hi3 way from the bank. He en¬ 
tered his own province of Malava, but the Imperialifts were clofe 
at his heels. Before he could colled his friends, he was over¬ 
powered by numbers, and defeated in feveral adions. He was 
at length driven beyond the boundaries of Malava. He continued 
his flight to, Bundela, with a few adherents who had joined 
him; and he maintained, with great bravery, every pafs againft 
the troops that purfued him in his retreat. The Imperialifts, 
however, being at length liarafled by long marches, bad roads, 
and continual fkirmifliing, gave over the purfuit. Lodi remained 
a few days at Bundela, then he traverfed the provinces of Berar 
and Odipour, in his rout to Gclconda, and preferred him- 
felf before the Nizam at Dowlatabad. That prince received the 
■unfortunate fugitive with open arms, a warm friend fhip having, 
for fome years, fubfifted between them. 

The emperor exprefled great uncaflnefs at the cfcape of Lodi. 
He knew his abilities, he was acquainted with his undeviating 
perfeverance. High-fpirited and aftive, Lodi loved danger, as 
furniftiing an opportunity for an exertion of his great talents; and 
he was always difeontented and uncafy at that tranquillity for 
which mankind in general offer up their prayers to Heaven. 
The more noble and generous pafflons of his mind were now up 
in arms. His pride had been rouzed by the indignities thrown 
upon him, and he aferibed the death of his wives and of his gal¬ 
lant fon to the perfidy of Shaw Jelian. His haughty temper re¬ 
volted againft fubmiffion, and his prudence forbad him to liften 
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any more to pardons that were not fincere. The emperor knew A r D * 162 9 - 
the man with whom he had to contend; and he was alarmed at 
the news of his arrival in the Decan. He forefaw a ftorm in 
that quarter, fhould time be given to Lodi to reconcile the jarring 
interefts of princes, who were the avowed enemies of the houfc 
of Timur. Shaw Jehan was naturally provident. He-judged of 
futurity by the paft ; and he was rapid in decifion. He thought 
the objeft not unworthy of his prefence, on the fouthern fron¬ 
tier of his empire; and he ordered his army to he drawn toge¬ 
ther, that he might command them in the expedted war in 
perfon. 


During thefe tranfadions, an ambafl'ador arrived from Shaw Death and 
Abas of Perfia, to felicitate Shaw Jehan on his. acceffion to the s^Abat 
throne. He had fcarce made his public entrance, when the news 
of his matter’s death arrived. Abas died in the month of January 
of the year 1629, after a reign of fifty years over Chorafian, 
and more than forty-two as fovereign of all Perfia. He was a 
prince of a warlike difpofition, a good ftatefman, a deep politi¬ 
cian, a great conqueror. But he was cruel and prodigal of blood. 

He never forgave an enemy; nor thought he ever fufficiently 
rewarded a friend. Severe in his juftice beyond example, lie- 
rendered what is in itfelf a public good, a real evil. He knew 
no degrees in crimes : death, which is among mankind the 
greateft punifhment, was the leaft inflicted by Abas. Though 
given to oppreffion himfelf, he permitted none in others. He- 
was the monarch, and he would be the only tyrant. He delight¬ 
ed in curbing the haughtinefs of the nobility; he took pride in 
relieving the poor. All. his fubjeds had accefs to his perfon. 

He heard their complaints, and his decifions were immediate and 
terrible. His people, therefore, became jutt through fear; and 
he owed a reign of half a century to the terrors, with which 
VOL. III. S he 
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<—i~v — J degree that fometimes perverted his judgment; and he who- 

Loaded of holding the lodes of juft dealing- between mankind, 

broke often forth into outrageous adts of injuftiee. During his 

life, he was rcfpe&ed by all; -but bis death was lamented by 

none. 


Preparations The great preparations made by SKaW Jeban for an expedi¬ 
tion into the Decan, detained him at Agra till the fourth of Fe¬ 
bruary of the 1631' of the Chriftian iEra. He placed himfelf at 
the head of one hundred thoufand horfe.; which, together with 
infantry, artillery and attendants, increafed the number of the 
army to three hundred thoufand men. He advanced toward the 
Decan; and the governors of the provinces through which he 
paffed, fell in with their forces into his Hue of march. On the 
borders of Chandeilh, he was met by Eradit Chan, the Suba of 
the province, who conduced hint to ; his own refide'hce, the city 
of Bramjxmr. The emperor encamped his army in the envi¬ 
rons of Brampour; and difpatphed meffengers to the tributary 
princes of the Decan. The principal of thefe were, Adil fove- 
reign of Bejapour, Kuttiib, who ftyled himfelf king of Hydrabad 
and Tcllingana, and the Nizam prince of Golcbnda. He threatened 
them with utter defixudKon Ihould they not come perlonally to 
make their fubfeimoh, 1 after having difbanded the armies-which 
they had railed' to fuppoit the rebellion of Lodi. He alfb recom¬ 
mended to them, either to deliver up or expel the man who had,- 
by encouraging their fchemes, projected their ruin. They fent eva- 
five anfwers to thefe demands ; and continued their preparations 
for war. 


Emperor ar- The fudden arrival of the emperor with fuch a threat force, 

nves in the A 0 

Decan. was, however, premature for the affairs of Lodi. He had not 
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yet been able to unite the armies of. his allies, nor to raife a fuf- 
ficient force of his, own. The terror of the Imperial army had 
made each prince unwilling- to quit Ins own dominions, left they 
fhould become the theatre of invalid! and war. They faw the 
fto.rm gathering, but they knew not where it was to fall: and 
when they were afraid of all quarters, they took no effectual 
means for tire defence of any. They were befides divided in their 
councils* Ancient jealoufies and recent injuries were remember¬ 
ed, when the good of the whole was forgot. . Diftruft prevailed, 
indeciiion and terror followed ; and the . unfortunate Lodi, in 
fpite of his activity, his zeal and abilities, found but fmall ground 
on which he could reft his hopes. 

The emperor, in the mean time, was piqued at the inattention 
which princes, whom he confidered as tributaries, had ftiewn to 
iiis embaffy. He refolved upon revenge. The Nizam, as being 
the hr ft who had received Lodi under his protection, was the 
fir ft object of his yefentment. He .raffed Eradit, the governor of 
Chandeifh, to the title of Azim Cliao, and fubmittcd an army of 
twenty-live thoufand men to his command. The force was not 
-judged fufficient for the reduction of the Nizam ; but the emperor 
would not truft Eradit with the abfolute command of a more nu¬ 
merous.army. He fell upon the expedient of detaching two other 
•armies, confifting each of fourteen thou land horfe, under the fe- 
parate commands of Raja Gop, Singh and Shaifta Chan. Thcfe 
two generals were, to afit in conjundlion with Eradit, but they 
were not abfolutely under his orders. The three armies began 
their march from the capital of Chandeilh, about tile vernal 
equinox of the 1631 of the Chriftian fEra, and took the . rout of 
■Dowlatabad, 
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The emperor, in the mean time, remained at li ram pour. Forces 
from various quarters crowded daily into his camp. He detach¬ 
ed feven thoufand horfe, under Raw Ruton, toward Tellingana; 
and as 1 many more, under the condu£t of Abul Huflein, into the 
principality of Nafic, in the mountains of Ballagat. The Raja 1 
of Nafic had infultcd Shaw Jehan in hia exile and misfortunes ; 
nor did he ever forget an injury which affected his pride. The 
Hindoo prince fuffered for his infolence; his country being, 
without mercy, fubje£led to fire and fword. The emperor told 
Huflein at parting : “ The Raja of Nafic liftened not to me in 
my diftrefs ; and you muff teach him how dangerous it is to in- 
fult a man, that may one day be fovereign of the world.” The 
expreffion alluded to his own name; but a Jeff was unfit for the 
tragedy which was a died in the defolated country of Nafic. 

The firff account of the fuccefs of Shaw Jehan’s arms arrived 
at Brampour, from Bakir the governor of Oriffa, That province 
lying contiguous to Golconda, Bakir had received orders to 
make a diyerfion on that fide. He accordingly had marched 
with a co nfi tier able force; and found the fide of the country 
neareft to Oriffa uncovered with troops. He laid fiege to Shud- 
da, Shikeriff, Chizduar and Berimal, places of great ffrength in 
Gokonda; and they fell fucceffively into his hands. The news 
of this fuccefs pleafed the more the lefs it was expeRed. In the 
fplendourof the other expeditions, that under Bakir was forgotten; 
and the emperor fcarcc remembered that he had given orders to 
the Suba to invade the enemy, when he heard that he had pene¬ 
trated into the heart of their country. Honours were heaped 
upon him; and his meffengers were loaded with prefents. 

Though Lodi had failed in bringing the united force 
of the confederates into the field, he led the councils of the 

courts 
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courts of Golconda and Bijapour. By reprefcnting to them, that 
when they fought one by one all ffiould be overcome, they fub— 
nutted their armies to his command. He advanced immedi¬ 
ately toward the Imperialifts, and threw himfelf into the paffes 
of the mountains before Eradit, who made many vain efforts to 
penetrate into Golconda. A reinforcement of nine thoufand men 
were detached to him from the Imperial camp. Nothing would do. 
His fituation and abilities enabled Lodi to counteradt all his mo¬ 
tions ; and he either remained inadive, or loft numbers in fruitlefs- 
attempts. An army, which penetrated from Guzerat into the coun¬ 
tries on the coaft of Malabar, was not fo imfuecefsful. The ftrong 
fortrefs of Chandwar fell into their hands ; and they fpread their 
devaluations far and wide, 

Shaw Jehan was not in the mean time idle at Brampour. Though 
he directed alL the motions of the armies, he was not forgetful 
of the civil government of his vaft empire. With a juftice 
■which bordered on feverity, he qualhed all petty difturbances- 
through his dominions. He inquired minutely into every de¬ 
partment. He heard all complaints againft his own officers; and 
when the people were aggrieved, he removed them from their 
employments. Nor was he, in the midft of public bufinefs, ne¬ 
gligent of that grandeur and magnificence which, by raifing awe 
in his fubjedts, gave weight to his commands. He feleftcd a 
hundred out of the fons of the nobility, who were of the moft' 
diftinguifhed merit; and created them Omrahs dn one day. He 
gave to each a golden mace, and they were, by their inftitution, 
always to attend the prefence. They were all uniformly dreffed 
in embroidered cloaths, with golden helmets, fwords inlaid, and 
fhields ftudded with gold. When the emperor rode abroad, thefe 
attended him, with drawn fabres, a. 11 mounted: on fine Arabian: 
horfes.. Out of thefe he chofe his officers ; and wlien he fent any 
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of them on ferviee, his place was immediately fiipplied from 
another corps who, though not dignified with titles, were equipped 
in the fame manner, only that "their ornaments were of filver. 
They alfo attended the emperor on horfeback, when he rode 
abroad. 

Eradit, having defpaired of being able to force the paffes of the 
mountains 'where Lodi was polled with the army of the confe- 1 
derates, directed his march another way. He was' clofe purfued 
by Lodi with twelve thoufand horfe. That general, finding a 
proper opportunity, attacked the Imperialifts with great vigour, 
threw them into confufion, and went near routing the whole 
army. Sik Omrahs of rank fell on the Imperial fide; but Era¬ 
dit having formed his army in order of battle, Lodi thought 
proper to give way, and to {belter himfelf in the hills. Eradit 
took advantage of his retreat, and hung clofe upon his heels :— 
but Lodi had the add refs not to offer battle, excepting upon un¬ 
equal terms on the fide of the enemy. He in the mean time ha- 
ralfed the Imperial army with Eying fquadrons ; cutting off their 
convoys, defeating their foraging parties, and laying wafte the 
country in their rear. Nor was the expedition under Raw Ru- 
ton into Tellingana attended with more fuccefs than that under 
Eradit. The general was inactive, and the army weak. Raw 
Ruton was recalled, and difgraced for his inactivity; and Nazir 
Chan took the command of the Imperial troops in Tellingana. 

The aCtive fpirit of Lodi was not confined to the operations of 
the field. No {Ranger to the fuperior power of the emperor, lie 
armed again ft him, by his emifiaries, the Afgans of the north. 
They ifTued from their hills to make a diverfion on that fide. 
They were led by Kemnal, the chief of the Rohilla tribe ; and 
-they entered Punjab, with a numerous but irregular army. The 
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project failed. The emperor defpifed too much the depredatory 
incurfion of naked barbarians, to be frightened by them from 
his main object. He contented himfeif with fending orders to 
the governors of the adjacent provinces to repel" the invaders. 
The Afgans accordingly were oppofed, defeated, and driven with 
little lofs oil the lide of the empire, to (belter thcmfclves in their 
native hills. The project of Lodi, though well planned, fell fhort 
, , of '(lie intended effeft. 

The (low progrefs made by Eradit, againfl the conduft and 
abilities of Lodi, induced the emperor to think of fuperied- 
ing him in his command. He had promifed to himfeif fuccefs, 
from the great fuperiority of his army in point of numbers, and 
the diiappointment fell heavy on his ambition and pride. To 
place himfeif at the head of the expedition, was beneath his dig¬ 
nity ; and his prefence was otherwife neceffary at Brampour, as 
the place motl centrical for conveying his orders to the different 
armies-in the field. Betides, the civil bufmefs of the hate, the 
folid regulation of which lie had much at heart, required his at¬ 
tention and application. He therefore refolved to fend hisvifier 
Aliph into the field. His name was great in the empire; and 
his abilities in war were, at leaff, equal to his talent for managing; 
the affairs of peace. 
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C H A P. II. 

The Viper commands the army—Defeat of the confederates Flight , 
misfortunes , and death of Lodi—Progrefs of the-war in the Decan— 
Death of the favourite Sultana— A famine—Peace in the Decan— 
Emperor returns to Agra—P erfecution of Idolaters—War with the 
Poi tuguezc—Their factory taken—Raja of Bundela reduced and 
fain—Marriages of the princes Darn and Suja—War m the 
Decan —Golconda reduced—Death of Mohdhet—Affairs at c'oun. 

T HE vificr, in obedience to tbe emperor’s orders, fet 
out from Brampour on tbe nineteenth of November, 
with a fplefodid retinue, together with a reinforcement of ten thou- 
l'aiul horfe. He took the command of the army upon his arrival 
in the mountains, and Eradjt remained as his lieutenant; the 
emperor diftruftirig more the abilities than the courage and fidelity 
of that Omrah. The name of Afiph, at the head of the army, 
ftruck the confederates with a panic. They were no ftrangers to 
his fame; and they began to be conquered in their own minds. 
They refolved to retreat from their advantageous poft; Lodi re- 
monftrated in vain. They had taken their refolution, and would 
not hear him. His haughty fpirit was difgufted at their cowar¬ 
dice. Several nobles, formerly his friends, had joined him in 
his misfortunes, with their retinues. They adhered to his opi¬ 
nion, and refolved to Hand by his fide. They took poffeffion of 
advantageous ground; and they engage'd the vifier with great 
refolution and conduct. The battle was long equal: num¬ 
bers at laft prevailed. Lodi and his brave friend Diria Chan 

covered 
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covered the retreat of their party, whilft they themfelves flowly 
retired. The held of a&ion and the pafles. of the mountains re¬ 
mained to the vifier, who immediately detached a great part of 
the army under his lieutenant Eradit to Dowlatabad. 

The Nizam, being advanced in years, was unfit for the fatigues 
of the field. He had remained in his capital; but as foon as he 
heard of the approach of Eradit, he evacuated the.city, and fhut 
himfelf up in the citadel, which was thought impregnable. Lodi, 
after his defeat, made the beft of his way to Dowlatabad, with an 
intention of throwing himfelf into that capital, to defend it to the 
laft extremity. He was too late by fame hours: Eradit was in 
the city. He fled, and took pofleffion of a pafs near Dowlatabad, 
where he defended himfelf till night, again ft the whole force of 
the Imperialilts. He efcaped in the dark, and wandered over 
Golconda. The army of the Nizam had, by this time, thrown 
themfelves into the fortrefl.es, and the open country was over-run 
by the enemy. To complete the misfortunes of that prince, his 
nobles daily defer ted him, with their adherents, and joined Shaw 
Jehan. He began ferioufly. to think of peace, and difpatched am- 
bafladors both to the emperor and to the vifier. 

The emperor had given inftru&ions to Afiph to li/len to no 
terms, without a preliminary article, that Lodi fhould he deliver¬ 
ed into his hands. The affairs of the Nizam were defperate ; 
and Lodi was afraid that neceflity would get the better of friend- 
fhfp. He now confidered his allies as bis greateft enemies, and 
he refolved to fly from Golconda. The emperor had forefeen 
what was to happen, and he placed ftrong detachments in all the 
pafles of the mountains. Notwithflanding this precaution, in 
fpite of the general orders for feizjng him difperfed over the 
country, Lodi forced his way, with four hundred men, into 
Vo l. III. T Malava, 
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A. ip. 1631. Malaga, anti arrived at the city of Ugein. Shaw Jehan was no 
fooner apprifed of his efcape, than he fent Abdalla in purfuit of 
him with ten thoufand horfe. Abdalla came up with the fugitive 
at Ugein, but he efcaped to Debalpdur; and being alfo driven 
from that place, he furprifed Sirong, where he feized feveral Im¬ 
perial elephants; and with thefc he took the route of Bundela. 

fortunes. Misfortune purfued Lodi wherever he went. The Raja’s foil* 
to gain the emperor’s favour, fell upon him. In the aftion he 
loft many of his beft friends. Deria was the firft who fell *, and 
the unfortunate Lodi gave up his foul to grief. He fled ; but it 
was to accumulated mifcry. He fell in, the very nest day. With 
the army of Abdalla: there fcaree was time for flight. His'eld- 
eft fort, Mahommed Aziz, flopt, with a few friends, in a narrow 
part of the road; and devoting their lives for the fafety of Lodi, 
were cut off to a man. He waited half the night on a neigh¬ 
bouring hill, with a vain expectation of the return of his gallant 
foil. AH was filent; and the unhappy father was diflblved in tears. 
The noife of arms approached at laft ; but it was the enemy, re¬ 
cent from the daughter of his fon and his friends. He fled to¬ 
ward Callenger ; but Seid Amud, the governor of that place; 
marched out againft him. A Ikirmilh enfued: Lodi was defeat¬ 
ed ; Huflein, the only fon left to him, was {lain, and his adherents 
were now reduced to thirty horfemen. He was purfued with 
inch vehemence, that he had not even time for defpair. 


tiraih of 
L*di; 


Abdallh, hearing of the low ebb of Lodi’s fortune; divided his- 
at my into tin all parties, to fcour the country. A detachment im- 
tier Muziffer Chan fell in with the unfortunate fugitive. When 
he faw the enemy at a frnall di fiance, he called together his thirty 
followers. “Misfortune,’’ faidlie, “has devoted me to ruin : it is in 
« vain to ftruggle longer againft tlie ftream. I have loft my ions; 
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f* but yqur attachment, in the laft extreme, tells me 1 have not Yj^.' 
«< loft all my friends. Lonly remain of my family, but let me 
“ not involve you in the deftruftion which overwhelms me with* 

“ out refource. Your adherence is a proof that I have conferred 
« favours upon you: permit me to a(k ouc favour in my turn. It 
O is—that you leave me—and lave youvfelves by fiiglitf ’ They 
burft all into tears, and told him, that was the only command 
from him which they could not obey. He was blent, and gave 
the fignal with his fword to advance. Muzifter was afionilhed 
when he faw thirty men marching up againft Ins numerous de¬ 
tachment. He imagined they were coming to iurrender them* 
felves. But when they had come near his line, they put their 
horfes on a gallop, and Muziffer ordered his men to fire. A ball 
pierced Lodi through the left bread; he fell dead at the feet of 
his horfe, and his thirty faithful companions were cut off to a map. 

Such was the end of Chan jehan Lodi, after a feries of uncommon 
misfortunes. He was descended of the Imperial family of Lodi, 
who held the feeptre of India before the Moguls. His mind was 
as high as his defeent: his courage was equal to his ambition. He 
was full of honour, and generous in the extreme. His pride pre¬ 
vented him from ever gaining an enemy, and he never loft a 
friend. The attachment of his followers to his perfon, is the beft 
eulogy on the benevolence of his mind ; and the fears of the em¬ 
peror are irrefragable proofs of his abilities. Thofc misfortunes, 
therefore, which might have excited pity had they fallen upon 
others, drew admiration only on Lodi. We feel compalfion for 
the weak; great men are a match for adverfity; the contcft is 
equal, and we yield to no emotion but furprize, 
mini fir jMnSjgo.? : td v" ftor?y iMstn 1 t» it/ * • 

When the news of the death of Lodi arrived in the Imperial 
camp, Shaw Jehan betrayed every fymptom of joy. The head of 
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11% the unfortunate rebel was placed above one of the gates of the 

city of Brampour. Abdalia was carefled for his fervices. Valu¬ 
able prcfents were given him, and he was dignified with the fplen- 
did title of, The sun of Omrahs, and the victorious in 
war. Muziffer, whofe fortune it was to kill Lodi, was railed to 
the dignity of the deceafed, being afterwards diftingiii/hed by the 
name of Chan Jehan. The negotiations for the re-eftabH£h- 
ment of peace between the emperor and the confederate princes of 
the Decan, was, in the mean time, broke off by the too. great ne- 
mands on the part of Shaw Jehan, Idoftilities were accordingly 
recommenced, and Eraditwas left in the command of the army; 
the public bufinefs demanding the prefence of the vifier at court. 
The confederates had, as has been already obferved, retired from 
the field into their ftrong holds. The war was converted into a 
fucceffion of lieges. The fortrefles were fir on g, thegarrifons de¬ 
termined, and the Impcrialifts unlkilful; but the emperor was ob- 
fiinate, and would not abate from his firft demands. The cohfe- 
quence was, that Shaw jehan, after a war of two years, in which 
he loft multitudes of men by famine, difeafe, and the fword; and 
after having expended prodigious treahires, found himfelf poffeff- 
cd of a few forts, his army tired out with inefiedual hoftilities, and 
the enemy diftreffed, but not vanquished. 

Progrcfs of A minute detail of unimportant campaigns would be tedious and 

lrou. mP " m ^ r >** Uninterefting particulars and events fearce ftamp a fuffi- 
dent value on time, to merit the pen of the hiftorian. In the fum- 
mer of 1631, Damawir, the firongeft fort in Golconda was taken. 
In the beginning of the. year 1632, Candumar in Tellingana, 
which was deemed impregnable, fell into the hands of the Impe- 
rialifts. Little treafure was found in cither. The Patau princes 
never had a difpofitipn for hoarding up wealth. A fierce, warlike, 
and independent race of men, they valued the hard-tempered fled 
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of their fwords more than gold and filverj which the reft of man¬ 
kind fo much prize.- 

On the eighteenth day of July rtf 3 r, died in childbed, about 
two hours after the birth of a princefs, the favourite Sultana, 
Arjemurid Banu, the daughter of Aftph Jah. She had been 
twenty years married to Shaw Jeh£n, and bore him a child al- 
mod every year. Four fons and four daughters furvived her. 
When her hufband afceiided the throne, he dignified her with the 
title of Mumtaza Zemani, or, The most exalted of the age. 
Though (he feldom interfered in public affairs, Shaw Jehan 
owed the empire to her influence with her father. Nor was he 
ungrateful: he loved her living, and lamented her when dead: 
Calm, engaging,' and mild in her difpofition, (he engrafted his 
whole affedtion : and though he maintained a number of women 
for ftate, they were only the (laves of her pleafure. She was fuch 
an entliuftaft in Deifm, that (he fcarce could forbear perfecuting 
the Portuguefe for their fuppofed idolatry; and it was only on 
what concerned that nation, (lie fuffered her temper, which was 
naturally placid, to be ruffled. To exprefs his refpedt for her 
memory, the emperor railed at Agra, a tomb to her name, which 
coft in building the amazing fuiii of feven hundred and fifty 
thoufand pounds. 

The death of the Sultana was followed by public calamities of 
various kinds. The war in the Decan produced nothing but the 
defolation of that country. An extraordinary drought, which 
burnt up all vegetables, dried up the rivers, and rent the very 
ground, occafioned a dreadful famine. The Imperial camp could 
not be ftipplied with provifions: diftrefs prevailed over the whole 
face of the empire. Shaw Jeftan remitted the taxes in many of 
the provinces, to the amount of three millions fterlingj - he even 

opened. 
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opened the treafury for the relief of the poor; but money could 
not purchafe bread: a prodigious mortality enfued; difeafe fol¬ 
lowed clofe on the heels of famine, and death ravaged every cor¬ 
ner of India. The fcarcity of provifions prevailed in Perfia: the 
famine raged with ftill greater violence in the Weftern 7 ’artary. 
No rain had fallen for feven years in that country. Populous 
and ftourifhing provinces were converted into folitudes and de¬ 
farts ; and a few, who efcaped the general calamity, wandered 
through depopulated cities alone. 

But as if famine and difeafe were not fufficient to deftroy 
mankind, Afiph Jah, who had refumed the command of the 
army, aftifted them, with the fword. He trod down the fcanty 
harveft in the Decan ; and ravaged with fire and fword the king¬ 
dom of Bjjapour. Adil Shaw, the fovereign of the country, came 
into terms when nothing was left worthy of defence. He pro- 
mifed to pay an annual tribute to the houfe of Timur, and to 
own himfelf a dependent on the empire. Money was extorted 
from the Nizam, and from Kuttub, prince of TeTmgana. The 
conditions were, That the emperor fhoukl remove his army; but 
that he fhould retain, by way of fecurity for their future beha¬ 
viour, the ftrong-holds which had fallen into his hands. Such 
was the end of a war, begun from motives of cotiqueft, and con¬ 
tinued through pride. The emperor, after .fquandcring a great 
treafure, and lofmg a multitude of men, fat down without 
extending his limits, without acquiring reputation. His great 
fuperiority in point of ftrength, when compared to the fmall force 
of the confederates, prevented battles which might yield him 
renown. He wafted his ftrength on fieg'es, and had to contend 
with greater evils than the fwords of the enemy. He, however, 
humbled the Patan power in India, which, during the diftra&Ions 
0 occafioned 
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occafioned by his own rebellion in the preceding reign, had be- A.D. 1633-.. 
come formidable to the family of Timur. -- - 

The emperor returned not to Agra, from the unprofitable war Return of ih«! 
in the Decan, till the feventh of March of the year 1633. Eradit ^£ orto ' 
was left in the city of Brarnpour, in his former ofiice of governor 
of Chandeiffi. He, however, did not long continue to execute 
the duties of a commiffion which was the greateft the emperor 
could bellow. The command of the army, ftationed on the fron¬ 
tiers of the Decan, had been annexed to the fubafhip of the pro¬ 
vince ; and though Shaw Jehan was in no great terror of Era- 
dit’s abilities, he, at that time, placed no trull in his fidelity. The 
command and the province were offered to the vifier; who was 
alarmed left it might be a pretence of removing him from the 
prefence. He covered his diffike to the meafure with an aft of 
generofity. He recommended Mohabet to the office defined for 
him fell j and the emperor, though, from a jealoufy of that 
lord's reputation, he had kept him during the war in the com¬ 
mand of the army near Brampour, confented to grant his requert.. 

He, however, inlinuated to Mohibet, that he could not fpare him, 
from his councils j and, therefore, recommended to him to appoint 
his fon Chan Ziman his deputy, in the province of Chandeifli., 

The emperor had oblerved, that during the diftrefs occafioned PeHecutio*i 
by the late famine, the fiiperltitious-Hindoos, inllead of cultivat- doos. L 
ing their lands, flew to the ffirmes of their gods. Though 
neither an euthufiaft, nor even attached to any fyftem of religion, 
he was enraged at their negledt of the means of. fubfiffence, for 
the uncertain relief to be obtained by prayer. “ They have a 
thoufand gods,” faid he, “ yet the thoufand have not been able 
to guard them from, famine. This army of divinities,” continued 
he, “ inllead of being beneficial to their votaries, difiraft their ■ 
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attention by their own numbers.j and I am therefore determined 
to expel them from my empire-”. Thefe were the words pf Shaw 
jehan, when he figned an edidt for breaking down the idols, and 
for demo!idling- the temples of the Hindoos. The meafure was 
impolitic, and, in the event, cruel. The zealous followers of the 
Brahmin religion rofe in defence of their gods, and many enthu- 
fiafts were mafl'acred in their prefence. Shaw Jehan faw the im¬ 
propriety of the perfecution; he recalled the edidt, and was heard 
to fay, “ That a prince who wiflies to have fubjedts, mull take 
them with all the trumpery and bawbles of their religion.” 

Soon after this infult on the fuperftition of Drahma,.letters were 
received at court from Gafina Chan, governor of Bengal. Cafmi 
complained to the emperor, that he was very much difturbed in 
the duties of his office by a parcel of Eui'opean idolaters, for fo 
he called the Portugucfe, who had been permitted to eftablifli 
tliemfelves at Hugley, for the purpofes of trade; that, inftead of 
confining their attention to the bufmefs of merchants, they had 
fortified tliemfelves in that place, and were become fo infolent, 
that they committed many adts of violence upon ;he fubjedts of 
tie empire, and prefumed to exadt duties from all the boats and 
velTels which paffed by their fort. The emperor wrote him in 
the following laconic manner : “ Expel thefe idolaters from my 
dominions.” The feverity of this order proceeded from another 
caufe. 

When Shaw Jelian, after the battle at the Nirbidda, found him*, 
fclf obliged to take refuge in the eaftern provinces, he palled 
through Orixa into Bengal. When lie arrived in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Dacca, Michael Rodriguez, who commanded the Portu- 
gueze forces at Hugley, paid him a vifit of ceremony. Shaw 
jehan, after the fir ft compliments were over, requefted the affift- 
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ance of Rodriguez, with his foldiers and artillery; making large 
promifesof favour and emolument, fliould he hi lb fell ever come to 
the poffeffion of the throne ofHindoftan. The governor law the 
defperate condition of the prince’s affairs, and would not grant his 
requeft. He had the imprudence to add inful t to his refufal, by 
infinuating, that he would be alhamed of fer'ving under a rebel, 
who had wantonly taken up arms again & his father and fovereign. 
Shaw Jehan was filent; but he laid up the farcafm in his mind. 
He, therefore, liftened with ardour to the reprefeutations of 
Cafitn; a ltd ordered him to invell Hugleyi 

■ ,‘j£) JO <* J’ r ' r ' | . f 

Calim, in confeqtienee of the Imperial orders, appeared with an 
army before the Portuguele factory. Their force was not fuffi- 
cient to face him in the field ; and he immediately made his ap¬ 
proaches in form. A breach was made, and the ditch filled up -in 
a few days ; and thelmperialifts carried the place by affault. The 
Portuguefe, however, behaved with bravery. They continued to 
light from their houfes. Many were killed, and' the living pro- 
pofed terms. They offered half their effects to Calixn ; they pro- 
mifed to pay an annual tribute of four lacks, upon condition that 
they fhould be permitted to remain in the country, in their former 
privileges of trade. The victor would liften to no terms until 
they laid down their arms. Three thoufand fouls fell into his 
hands. 1 Their lives were fpared ; but the images, which had 
given fo much offence to the favourite Sultana, were broken down 
and-deft-royed. Thefe were the firff hoftilities again ft Europeans 
recorded in the ferneries of the Kail. 

The petty war with the Fortuguefe, Was fucceeded by the 
feebnd revolt of the Raja of Bundela. The terms impofed 
upon him at the reduction of his country fry Mob abet, were 
too fevere ; and he only had remained quiet to prepare for 
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another effort again ft the Imperial power. Aurungzebe, the third 
lbn of the emperor, was fent againft him, under the tuition of 
Nuferit, the Suba of Maktva. This was the fir ft opportunity 
given to that young lion of rioting in blood. The Raja, though 
much inferior in force, was obftinate and brave. Poffeffed of 
many ftrong holds, he refolved to ftand upon the defenftve, againft 
'an enemy whom he could not, with any a flu ranee of victory, face 
in the field. The war was protrafted for two years. Judger 
Singh maintained every poll: to the laft; and he yielded in one 
placej only to retire with accumulated fortitude to another. 
Aurungzebe, though but thirteen years of age, difplayed that 
martial intrepidity which diftinguifhed the reft of his life. He 
could not, by the influence of Nuferit, be retrained in the camp: 
hfc was prefent in every danger,, and fliewed ail elevation of mind 
in the time of a&ion, which proved that he was horn for tumult 
and war. 

*x>fl!£C| ■ h ont > #.U£fj*v jjwal- ctI .irisr? gn-uii }-it 10 bufironiO'a 

The laft place which remained to the Raja was his' capital city; 
and in this he was clofely befieged. He was hemmed in on every 
fide by the Imperial army ; and the circle grew narrower every 
day. Refolution was at laft converted into defpair. His braveft 
foldiers were cut off: his friends had gradually fallen. The 
helplefs part of his family, his women and children, remained. 
He propofed terms but his fortunes were too low to obtain 
them; To leave them to the enemy, would be diihonourable ; to 
remain himfelf, certain death to-him, hut no relief to them. He 
Tct fire to the town ; and he efcaped through the flames which 
overwhelmed his family. A few horfemen were the companions 
of his flight; and Nuferit followed clofe on their heels for. two 
hundred miles. The Raja at laft croflfed the Nirbidda,,and’pene¬ 
trated into the country of Canduana. 
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The unfortunate prince was, at length, overcome with fatigue, 

•He came into a foreft, and finding a plea fan t plain in the middle, 
he refolved to halt; dreaming of no danger in the center of an 
impervious wood. Both he and -his followers alighted, and.tying 
their horfes to trees, betook therafelves to reft. A barbarous race 
of men pofleffed the country round. They had not feen the 
.Raja’s troop, hut the neighing of his horfes led feme of them to 
the fpot. Looking from the thicket into the narrow plain where 
the fugitives lay, they perceived, to their aftonifhment, a number 
of men richly drefied, fleeping on the ground ; and fine horfes 
Handing near, with furniture of filver and gold. The temptation 
was too great to be withftood by -men who had never feen fo much 
wealth before. T hey nifhed upon the ftrangers; and ftabbed 
them in their fleep. While they were yet dividing the fpoil, 

.Nuferit came. The robbers were fiaiu; and the head of the Raja 
was brought back to the army, which Nuferit had left under the 
command of Aurungzebe. In the vaults of the Raja’s palace 
were found to the value of three millions in iilver coin, in gold, 
and in jewels, which Aurungzebe laid at the feet of his father, as 
the firft fruit of his victories. He was received with uncommon 
demonftrations of joy ; and Nuferit, for his fervices, was raffed 
to-a higher rank of -nobility. 

During thefe tranfa&ions, all remained quiet at court. The Marriage* of 
emperor applied to public bufinefs ; nor was he forgetful of plea- Daraaud* 
fure. Though, during the life of the Sultana, his -affections were 
confined to her alone, he became diiTolute after her deceafe. The 
vafi: number of women whom he kept for flate in his haram, had 
among them many enchanting beauties. He wandered from one 
charming object to another, without.fixing his mind on any ; am! 
enjoyed their conversation, without being the dupe- of their art. 

The daughter of his brother Purvez was now grown into mar¬ 
id q riageable 
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riageable years; and ho gave lier to wife to his deleft fort Data* 
whom he defined for the throne. Suja, his fecond fon, was 
at the fame time- married to the daughter of Ruftum Suffavj, 
of the royal line of Perlia. The ceremonies of thefe two mar¬ 
riages were attended with uncommon pomp and feftivlty : eight 
hundred and feventy-five thoufand pounds were expended out of 
the public treafury alone; and the nobles contended with one 
another in expenfive entertainments and Ihews, 

Though the jealoufy of the emperor prevented Mohabet for 
fome time from taking upon himfelf the Subafhip of Chandeiih, 
and command of the army on tlie frontiers, that lord was at 
laft permitted to retire to his government. His adtive genius 
could not remain idle long. Diflatisfied with the condud: of liiS 
prcdecedor Eradit, who had carried on the late unfuccefsful war 
in the Decan, he found means of renewing hofUUties with the 
Nlfclm. He led accordingly the Imperial army into the kingdom 
of Golconda. The Nizam Was no match for that able general in 
the field, and he flrat himfelf up in the citadel of DowlataMd. 
Mohabet fat down before it; but for the fpace of fix months he 
could make little impreflion upon it, from its uncommon ftrength 
and fituation. 

The citadel of Dowlatabad is built on a folid rock, almoft per- 
pendicular on every fide, which rifes one hundred and forty yards 
above the plain. The circumference of the outermdft .wall is five- 
thoufand yards; the thicknefs, at the foundation, five; the height 
fifteen. The fpace within is divided into nine fortifications, fepa- 
rated by llrong walls, rifing gradually above one another toward 
the center, by which means each commands that which is next to 
it beneath. The entrance is by a fubterraneous paffage cut from 
the level of the plain,, which* rifes into, the center of the inner 
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fort, by a winding flair-cafe. On the outfide, the entrance is 
fecured with iron gates; the top of the flair-cafe is covered with 
a raafly grate, on which a.large fire is always kept during a fiege. 
But theftrength of Dowlatabad was not. proof againft treachery. 
Fatte, the fon of Maleck Amber, who was the governor, fold it to 
Moliabet for a fum of money, and an annual penfion of twenty- 
five thoufand pounds, fecured on the Imperial treafury. 

The old Nizam was dead before the treachery of Fatte had 
delivered up tlie impregnable fortrefs of Dowlatabad to Mohabet, 
An infant fucceeded him ; and Fatte chofe to make terms for him- 
felf, under the uncertainty of the young prince’s fortunes. The 
delivery of the Nizam into the hands of the Imperial general, was 
one of the conditions impofed on Fatte for the bribe which lie 
received. The prince was carried to Agra. He was treated with 
apparent refped and kindnefs by the emperor ; but it was danger¬ 
ous: to, permit him to remain at large. He was ordered into con¬ 
finement in the caftle of Gualiar ; with an attendance of women 
and fervants to alleviate his captivity. His dominions, in the 
mean time, were annexed to the empire ; and Mohiibet, with his 
wonted abilities, cftablifhed the form of government, by which 
the new province was to be, for the future, regulated. 

The animofity and jealoufy which broke out afterwards among 
the princes, the four fons of Shaw Jehan, made their fir ft appear¬ 
ance at this time, Aurungzebe, who flicwed a courage and 
underftanding beyond his years, was in great favour with the 
emperor. He delighted to encourage him in the martial exercifes, 
which the prince ardently loved; and though he did not abate in 
his regard for his other fons, they repined at the preference given 
to Aurungzebe. A feat which that prince performed on his 
birth-day, when he entered his fifteenth year, ftrengthened his 
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intcrefl in his father’s affe&ions, He fought.on horfeback agaiaft 
an elephant, in the prefence of the emperor and the whole court ; 
and by his dexterity killed that enormous animal. The whole 
empire rung with his praife; and the a£fion was celebrated in 
verfe by Saib Selim, the beft poet of the age- The prince Sujat 
naturally high-fpirited and jealous, fhewed violent figns of dif- 
content at tire preference given to Aurungzebe. He began to 
look upon his younger brother as defig ned for the throne; and his 
haughty mind could not endure the thought. He wifhed to be 
abfent from a fcene which gave him uneafinefs ; and he' prevailed 
on Mohabet to write to the emperor, requefting that he fhould 
be tent to him to the Decan. Shaw Jehan confented. Suja was 
created an Ornrah of five thoufand horfe; and, having received 
fixty thoufand pounds for his expeuces from the treafury, he took 
leavo of liis father, 

Dara, the Imperial prince, highly tefented live honours, ,-cwv 
ferxed on Suja. He himlelf had hitherto remained at cqurf, 
without either office or cflablifhment. He complained to his 
father with .great vehemence; and the latter endeavoured to fopth 
his fan, by infin-uating, that from,his great affiedtion for him, he 
could not permit him to .take the field; and that, in the palace, 
there was no need of the parade of a military command. Dara 
would not be. fatisfied with thefe reafons; and the emperor, to 
make him eafy, gave him the'Command of fix thoufand horfe, The 
prince, however, could not forget the prior honours of Suja. He 
was told that Mohabet defigned that prince for the throne; and there 
were fome grounds for fufpicion on that head. Had Shaw Jehan 
had a ferious defign of favouring Suja, lie could not have fallen upon 
more effectual means of ferving him, than by placing him under 
the tuition of fo able an officer as Mohabet, But he had no inten¬ 
sion of that kind. He had fixed on Dara as his fucceffor; though 
4 there 
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there "was little policy in his placing Suja in the channel of acquir¬ 
ing the favour of the army, a knowledge of the world, and afu- 
pcrior {kill in war. It was upon thefe grounds, that Dara juftly 
eomplained ; and the fequel will fhew, that he judged better than 
his father of the confequences. 

On the fifth of April' 16-54, the emperor marched' from Agra Em P eror ’ 3 

1 L ^ progreh iw 

toward Lahore. He-moved flowly, taking the diverfion of hunt- cat] 1 mire, 
ing in all the forefts on the way. He himfelf was an excellent 
fportfman ; and the writer' of his life- relates, that he fhot forty 
Jeer with his own hand, before he reached Delhi. In that city 
he remained a few days; and then proceeded to Lahore, where 
he arrived after a journey of more than a month. The gover¬ 
nors of the northern provinces met the emperor near the city; 
and, with thefe and his own retinue, Shaw Jehan went with great 
pomp to vifit the tomb of his father; He diftinguifhed, by pe¬ 
culiar attention and a£ts of favour, Mirza Bakir and S'heich Re- 
Mii’two learned men, who refided at Lahore; and, having made 1 
a confiderable prefent to the Fakiers, who kept up the perpetual' 
lamp in his father’s tomb, he fer out for the kingdom of Cafft- 
mire, on the limits of which he arrived on the thirteenth of June. 

Pleafure was his only bufniefs to Cafhmire. He relaxed his 
mind from public affairs for feme days, and amufed himfelf with, 
viewing the curious fprings, the cafcades, the hanging wood's, 
and the lakes, which diverfify the delightful and romantic face 
of that beautiful country. His progrefs was celebrated in verfe 
by Mahommed Jan ; but his care for the ftate foon brought him. 
back to Lahore.. 

The Prince Suja arrived in the Imperial army in the Decan; Suja recalled 
while Mohabet was yet fettling the affairs of the conquered do¬ 
minions of the Nizam. The general received him with all the 
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diftmftioivdue to his birth, and loon after put his troops in mo¬ 
tion toward Tdlingana. The enemy forfook the field, and be¬ 
took themfelves to their ftrong holds. Mohabet fat down before 
Eizida ; but the garrifolr defended the place with fuch obftinacy, 
that the Imperialifts made little progrefs. The warm valour of 
Suja could not brook delay. He attributed to the inactivity of 
Moliabet, what proceeded from the bravery of the enemy, and 
the ftrength of the place. He raifed by his murmuring a diffen- 
tion between the officers of the army. Mob abet remonftrated 
again ft the behaviour of Suja; and gave him to imderftand, that 
he himfelf, and not the prince, commanded the troop's. Suja 
was obflinate. M oh abet fent Cxprefies to court,, and the prince 
■was recalled. He was enraged beyond meafure at this indignity; 
but it was prudent to obey. He left the camp; and Moliabet, 
falling lick, was obliged to raife the fiege. He returned to Brain - 
pour; and his diforder having increafed in the march, put a 
period to his life in a very advanced age. 

Moliabet was one of the moil extraordinary charafters that 
ever figured in India, Severe in difpofition, haughty in com¬ 
mand, rigid m the execution of his orders, he was feared and 
refpefted, but never beloved by an indolent and effeminate race 
of men. In con daft he was unrivalled, in courage lie had few 
equals, and none in fuccefs. In the field he was aftive, dar¬ 
ing and intrepid, always in perfeft poffeffion of his own mind. 
His abilities feemed to rife with the occafion ; and Fortune could 
prefent nothing m battle which his prudence had not fbrefeen. 
In his political character, he was bold in his refclves, aftive 
and determined in execution. As his own foul was above fear, 
he was an enemy to cruelty ; t and he was fo honeft himfelt; 
that he feldom fufpefted others. His demeanor was lofty and. 
referved; his manner full of dignity and grace: he was gene- 
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rous and always fi nee re. He attempted-high and arduous things, 
rather from-a love of danger than from ambition’; and when he 
had attained the fummit of greathelV, arid might have refted there, 
he defeended the precipice, becaufe it w f as full of peril. Jehad- 
gite owed twice to him his thrond ;• once to his valouiy and once 
teTils mofleratioiv; and his natne gave the empire to Shaw Jehsm, 
more than the friertdfhip of Afiph Jah, . 

Notwithftanding the great abilities of Mob abet, he feemed to 
be fenftble of his own 1 merit, and confeioiis of his importance hi 
the ftate. He wa^paniftiliohs' about rank; aht! : would hpbrP rio 
occafion give place to the vifier; who would 1 hot relinquifli the 
precedence which he derived from his high office. The difpute 
was carried fo high between thefe two great men ih the begin¬ 
ning of the reigrrof Shaw Jefian, that it was‘agreed they fhould 
not come to court on the Tame day. The-emp'efor did not ch'ufb 
to interfere in the conteft: they were both his benefactors, both 
were powerful in the ftate; and it would not be’ prudent to dif 
oblige-one, by giving preference to the claims of the other. . He, 
however, was at laft prevailed upon to decide in favour of Afjph: 
And he made his excufe to Mohabet, by faying, “ That in all 
civilized governments the fwbrd fhould yield to the pen.*’ Mo- 
Jiabet fubmitted; but he avoided ever after, as much as poflible, the 
ceremony of appearing publicly in the prefence of the emperor. 

Thefe difputes, though they did not break out into an open rup¬ 
ture between the vifier and Mohabet, were the fource of a cold- 
nefs between them, Shaw Jehan-was at no pains to reconcile 
them. He was unwilling*’to throw the influence of both into 
one channel; and by altehiately favouring- each, he kept alive 
their jealoufy. Mohabet had a numerous party at court; and 
they had once almoft ruified the power of Afiph by recommend- 
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ing him to the emperor, as the only fit man for fettling the af¬ 
fairs of the Decan. His com million was ordered without his know- ■ 
ledge ; but he fell upon means of turning the artillery of the 
enemy upon themfelves. He perfuaded the emperor that Mohabel 
only was fit to conduft the war ; at the fame time that he made 
a merit with that general, of transferring to him a government 
the molt lucrative and important in'the empire. 

The emperor, upon-the death of' Mohabct, feparated the com-* 
mand of the army from the government of the Decan., lflam 
Chan became general of the forces, with the title of pay- 
mafter-general j and the Subafhip was - conferred on Chan Ziman,, 
the fon of Moh&bet.. In the beginning of January' 1635, 
Tirbiet Chan returned from his embafly to Mahommed, - prince of 
Balick. That lord^had been fent to- Mahommed to demand re- 
drefs for the incurfions of his fubjefts into the northern provinces. 
Mahommed excufed the infult r in fubmiffive letters* accompa¬ 
nied with 'prefentsy the molt valuable of. which, to a prince pf 
Shaw Jehan’s amorous difpofition, was the young , and beautiful 
Malika Shade, the daughter of Mahommed Sultan, lineally de¬ 
fended from Timur. The emperor received this northern beauty' 
with excels of joy; and foon forgot the mvafions of the Ufbecs-, 
in her charms. 

Shaw Jehan, after his return from Calhmire, continued for 
fome time at Lahore. He left that city on the 27 th of Janua:} , 
and arrived at Agra on the 23^ March 1635. Nadira, the 
daughter of Purvez, and wifeof the Imperial prince Dara, was 
brought to bed, on. the way, of a fon ^ who received the name of 
Soliman Sheko from his grandfather. Great rejoicings were made 
upon the birth of the prince ; and the emperor, upon- the occa- 

fion, mounted a new throne formed of folid gold, emboffed : with . 
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Vai'ipUS figures, and fludded with precious hones. The throne had 
beep, feven years in finishing, and the expence of the jewels only 
amounted to twelve hundred and fifty thoufand pounds of our mo¬ 
ney. t It was afterwards di fling uUhed by the nameofTuckt Tabus, or 
the Peacock Throne, from having the figures of two peacocks Hand¬ 
ing behind it with their tails fpreatl, which were fludded with jewels 
of various colours to reprefent the life. Between the peacocks 
flood a parrot of the ordinary fize, cut out of one emerald. The 
fineft jewel in the throne was a ruby, which had fallen into the 
hahds of Timur when he plundered Delhi in the year 1398.. 
Jehangire, with peculiar barbarity, diminifhed the beauty and 
luftre of the Hone, by engraving upon rt his own name and titles; 
and when he was reproved for this piece of vanity by the fa¬ 
vourite Sultana, fie - replied, “ This hone will perhaps carry my 
name down further through time, than the empire of the boufe 
of Timur/’ 

The feltival on account of the birth of Soliman, was fucceeded 
by various promotions at court. Aurungzebe was oreated an 
Cm rah of five thoufand horfe; and the vifier was raifed to 
the high dignity of captain-general of the Imperial forces. 
Shaw Jehan was not altogether difintereflecl in conferring 
this honour on Afiph. He paid him a vifit in his own 
houfe upon his appointment, and received a prefent of five lacks 
of roupecs ; which he immediately added to the fum of one mil¬ 
lion and ah half flerling, which he laid out in the courfe of the 
year on .public buildings, and on canals for bringing water to 
Agra. 
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A. D; 1636. OH AW JEHAN, whether moft prompted by avarice or by 
Hig. 1046.^ k 3 ambition is uncertain, formed a refolution to redpee the .Ma- 

refolvestoln 1 Sovereignties of the Decan inter provinces of the Mq- 

vadethcDe- gul empire. The conquefts made by his generals were partial. 

They had laid wafte, but had not fubdued the country; and whert 
moft fucceisful, they impofed contributions rather than a tribute on 
the enemy- Even the great abilities of Mohabet were not,attend¬ 
ed with a fuccefs equal to the fanguine hopes of the emperor; and 
all his profpe&s of con quell vanilhed at the death of that able.ge¬ 
neral. Shaw Jehan, though addi&ed to the enervating pleafures- 
of the haram, was rouzed by his ambition to mark his reign with 
Tome fplendid conqueft ; “ For it is not enough,- 1 ’ he laid, “ for a 
“ great prince to fend only to his pofterity the dominions which. 
14 he has received from his fathers.” The thought was more 
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magnificent than wife. To improve the conquefts of his fathers 
with true policy*, would be more ufeful to his pofterity, and more 
glorious to himfelf, than to ex ha u ft his ftrength in violent efforts 
to extend the limits of his empire. He however had determined 
on the meafure; and the advice of his moft prudent Omrahs and 
counfeflors was defpifed* 

On the firft of October 1636, he let out from Agra with his 
tifual pomp and magnificence. Dowlatabad was the point to 
which he directed his march; but his prog-refs was politically flow. 
He had given orders to the governors of the provinces to join, him 
with their forces as he advanced ; and the diftance of many of 
them from the intended fcene of acftion, required time to bring; 
them to the field. The prince Aurungzebe attended his father 
on this expedition, and was highly in favour. He propofed, with, 
a youthful ardor which pleafed the emperor, to take a circuit 
with the Imperial camp, through the province of Bundela, to 
view the ftrong holds which he himfelf, under the tuition of 
Nuferit, had fome time before taken from the unfortunate Judger 
Singh. The emperor had not as yet colle&ed a force fnfficient 
to enfure fuccefs to_ his Srms; and to gain time, he liftened to^ 
the requeftof his fon. The wliele of the year was paffed in preme¬ 
ditated delays, and in excurfions of hunting; fo that the emperor 
did not arrive in. the Decan till the latter end of the rainy feafoiv 
of the 1637 of the Chriftian tera. 

The Subas of the different provinces had, with their troops, 
joined the- emperor on his march. His force was prodigious when 
he entered the borders of the enemy.. On his arrival at Dowlata¬ 
bad, he was able to form twelve different armies, which, under 
twelve leaders, he fent into the kingdoms of Bijapour and ; Tellin- 
gana. The princes of the country hadcolleded their forces, but 
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they knew not to which quarter they flibuld dired their ma tch. 

The Imperialifts formed'a circle rolmd them, and wav was at once 
in all .parts of their‘-dominions. The orders of the emperor were ' 
barbarous-and cruel, -He filbmitted the open country to Are -; and 
garrifons that refifted Were put to the fword. “ War is an evil/ 1 ’ 
-he faid j “ and companion contributes only to render that evil per-' , 
manent, 1 ’ The eaftern writers deferibe the miferies' of the De¬ 
tail in the peculiar hyperboles of their didion-. t( Towns and cities,” 
fay they, “ werefeen in-flames on every fide; the hills were fliaken 
with the continual roar of artillery, and tigers and the wild beafts 
of the defert fled from the rage of men.” One hundred and fifteen 
towns and cables were taken and deftroyed in the courfe of the 
year-: The emperor fate, in the -mean time, aloft in the citadel of 
Dowlatabad, and looked -down, with horrid joy, on the tempeft 
which he himfelf had raifed around. 

• cl vrms Dili tnoi- to “m t^jis riooc? 

The devaftations committed by the exprefs orders of'the efripe- 1 ^ 
for, had at lajf'the intended effed on the fovereigns of Teilingana ’ 
and Bija'pouf. Shut up in their ftrongeft forts, they could not 
aifift their fubjeds, who were either ruined or maflaefed without 
mercy around them. They propofed peace in -the moft htftnbid 
and fupplicating terms. Shavv jeh&n took advantage of their ne- 
ceflities, and impofed fevere conditions. They were eftablifhecl, 
by commiflion from the emperor, as hereditary governors of their 
own dominions, upon agreeing to give a large annual tribute, the- 
‘fir ft payment of which Was to be iftade at the figning of the treaty. ■ 
The princes befides were to acknowledge the emperor and his flic- ' 
cefibrs 'lords paramount of the Decan in All their public deeds; and 
to defign themfclves, The humble fubjeds of the empire of the 
'Mogjrfp.iU bencu-i'afl -vans Icmqral sriJ lo bv>...• i g uol i dmid 

The treaty being ftg'ned and ratified, tlie emperor left his fon 
Aunmgzebe under the tuition of Chan Zomafl, the fon of Mohabet* 

at 
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at die head of a confiderable force, to awe his new fuhje&s. In 
the ftrong holds- which had fallen into his hands during the war, 
he placed garrifons; and, having left the Decani took the route of 
Ajmere. On the eighth of December 163S, he arrived in that city,. 
and vifited the ferine of Moin ul Dlen, more from, a defire to pleafe 
the fuperflitious among liis courtiers, than from his own devotion. - 
He had not remained long at Ajmere when the prince- Aurungzebe 
arrived, to celebrate his nuptials with the-daughter of Shaw 
Nawaz, the fon of Afiph Jah. The vifier, who had" remain¬ 
ed during the war at Agra, to manage the civil affairs of the em¬ 
pire, came to join the court at Ajmere, accompanied byMorad, the 
emperor’s youngeft fon, and was prefent at the fplendid feftivaf 
held in honour of the marriage of- his. grandfon with his grande 
daughter.. 

Soon after the departure of Aurungzebe from the army in 
the Decan, Chan Ziman, fell fick and died. His death was 
muchi regretted by the whole empire. Calm* manly and'ge¬ 
nerous, he was efteemed, refpefted, and beloved. He was 
poffelfed of all the polite accomplifhments of the gentleman: 
he was a brave general, a good -ftatefman, an excellent fcholar, 
and a poet.- Under his original name of Mirza Amani, he pub¬ 
lished a colledion of his poems-, which are Hill in high repute 
for their energy and elegance over all the Eail. The emperor was- 
fo fenfible of the high merit of Chan Ziman, that he fmcerely la¬ 
mented his death, and lpoke much in his praife in the hall of the 
prefence, .before the whole nobility.. “ We did .not mifs,” faid he, , 
« the abilities of. Mohiibet, till we loft his ibm” Aurungzebe re¬ 
ceived immediate orders to repair to the Decan, and to take upon 
himfelf the foie command of the. Imperial army, ftationed in the 
conquered provinces* 
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During tliefc tranfaftions in Ajmcre, the revolt of the Raja of 
Budgepour happened in the province of Behar. The emperor de¬ 
tached a part of the army under Abdalla to fup.prefs the infurrcc- 
tion. Abdalla at the fame time received a commiifioo to govern 
Behar in quality of duba. He attacked and defeated the Raja on. 
his fir ft arrival ; and that unfortunate prince* whofe love of inde¬ 
pendence had made him overlook his own waptof power, was re¬ 
duced to tire laft extremity. He fhut himfejf up in a fortreia 
which was inverted on all lides. When a breach was made in the 
walls, and the orders for the aflault were iflfued, the Raja came out 
of his caftle, leading his children in his hand. He might have 
been pardoned;; but his wife appearing behind him, fealed his 
doom. She was extremely handfome, and Abdalla, though old 
himfelf, wifhed to grace his haram with a beautiful widow. The 
unfortunate Raja, therefore, was put to death on the fpot as a re¬ 
bel. ■ . : t ' 

The news of the defeat and death of the Raja of Budgepour 'had 
fcarce arrived at court, when Shaw Jehan received an. agreeable 
piece of intelligence from the northern frontier of the empire. 
The feeble, adminiftration of Sefi, who fucceeded Shaw ; Abas 
in the throne of Perfia, had thrown, the affairs of that kingdom 
into confufion. Ali Murdan commanded in the fortrefs of Can¬ 
dahar. His fidelity was fufpefted; and, befides, he faw no end of 
the troubles which dift rafted his country. He refolved to fave 
himfelf from the malice of his enemies, by delivering the city to 
the emperor of Hindoftan, from whofe hands it had been wrefted 
by Shaw Abas. A negociation was therefore fet on foot by Ali 
Murdan with Seid Chan, the governor of Cabul. His terms were 
only for himfelf. Seid clofed with him in the name of his fove- 
reign. He .lent his fon in hafte with a force to Candahar, which 
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was delivered by All Murdan, who fet out immediately to pay his 
refpedts to his new fovereign. 

Sefi no fooner heard of the treachery of Ali Murdan, than 
he i ffhed orders for a force to march from ChorafTan to retake 
Candahar. This expedition was under the conduct of Seaholh. 
That officer appeared before the city with feven thoufand horfe; 
but Seid, who commanded in the place, Tallied out with an 
inferior force, and totally defeated the Periians, for which lig- 
nal fervice he was raifed, by the name of Ziffer Jung, to the 
dignity of fix thoufand horfe. Gulzar, the governor of Moul- 
tan, was removed to Candahar; and as a general war with 
Perfia was apprehended, the prince Suja was difpatched with a 
great army to the province of Cabuh Before Gulzar arrived 
at his new government, Seid following his victory over the Per¬ 
iians, penetrated into Seiftan. Bull, Zemindawir, and other places 
fell into his hands *, and all the diftri£t which had formerly been 
annexed to the government of Candahar, was reduced to fubje&ion 
by his arms. . 

The emperor was fo overjoyed at the recovery of Candahar, 
that he received Ali Murdan with every mark of efteera and 
. gratitude. He was raifed to the rank of fix thoufand horfe, 
f . v vmh the title of captain-general of the Imperial forces, and in veil¬ 
ed with the government of Caihmire. The fervice he had done 
was great, but the reward of treachery was extravagant. Ali, 
however, feemed to poflefs abilities equal to any rank. Bold, pro¬ 
vident and ambitious, he grafped at power ; and when he had ob¬ 
tained it, he kept it during his life by management and intrigue. His 
generality rendered him popular; and before his death he is faid 
to have numbered fixteen thoufand families of Afgans, Uibecs, 
and Moguls among his clients and dependants, 
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The moft remarkable rranfadlion of the year 1638, next to the: 
recovery of Candahar, was an invafipn of the province of Bengal 
by the Tartars of A flam. They rallied down the river Birram- 
puta in armed boats, to where it falls into the Ganges, below 
Dacca. They plundered fome of the northern diftrids, and made 
themfeLves mailers of feveral fmall forts. Iflam, governor of Ben¬ 
gal, hearing of the invafion, marched againft the enemy with all the 
Imperial troops liatloned in the province. They had the folly to come 
to aftion with the Suba, and he gave them afignal defeat. Four 
thoufand were killed on the foot, and live- hundred armed vefleis 
fell into the hands of the conqueror. The remaining part of the 
invaders fledand the governor, purfued them into their, own coun¬ 
try. Fifteen forts, with the king of A flam’s fon-in-law, fell into 
his hands. The whole province of Cochagi was reduced; and he 
invaded that of Buldive. The Jattei - was very obftinately defend¬ 
ed. Few pafles led into it, being environed with mountains. The 
Suba at lafl forced the pafles,, and the enemy fled to the hills,. 

The fovereign of Buldive did not long furvive the reduction of 
his country. Worn out with fatigue, harafled with grief, and 
tormented with vexation, he was feized with a contagious diftem-- 
per, which infedted his family, and carried him and them off in a 
few days. His people, however, would not quit their hills. The- 
enemy fpread devaluation over the plain below; and the unfortu-*** 
nate Aflamites beheld-from the woods, the fmoke of their burning 
towns. But the unbounded ravages of Iflam. occafioned his re-- 
treat. The grain was inadvertently deftroyed in the fire which, 
eonfunled the towns ,of Buldive,. and a fearcity of provilions began 
to be felt in the Imperial camp. Iflam marched back with the 
fpoils of Aflam; but he fuffered incredible hardfhips from the bad- 
nefs of the roads, the torrents which fell from the hills, and a dif- 
temper, which the rainy feafon,. now come on, had raifed in the 
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army. The kingdom of Tibet was, at the fame time, reduced by 
ZifFer. The news of this double conqueft came at the fame inflant 
to the emperor. He was greatly pleafed with the fuccefs of his 
arms, as none of the Mahommedan princes, who had reigned be¬ 
fore him in India, ever penetrated into thofe countries. 

The eleventh year of the reign of Shaw Jehan commenced with 
the death of the Mah-Raja, prince of the Rajaputs. He was 
fucceeded in the throne by his fecond fon Hulfinet Singh j it be¬ 
ing the eftablifhed cuftom of the branch of the Rajaputs called 
Mahrattors, to leave the feeptre to the difpofal of the fovereigns by 
their latter will. The Rajaputs, properly fo called, did not ac- ; 
quiefee in the right of Hu Hi net. He had an elder brother, and 
they adhered to him. The flames of a civil war were kindled ; 
but the emperor interfered; and, after having examined the claims 
of both the princes, he confirmed the Raja’s will in favour of Huf- 
fmet, whom he raifed to the rank of four thoufand liorfe. His 
elder brother, who was deprived of all hopes of the throne by the 
decifion of the emperor, was alfo created an Omrah of three thou- 
fand. 

The infult which Perfia received through the invafion of its ter¬ 
ritories by the Mogul governor of Can da h Hr, did not raife any 
-fpirit of revenge in the court of Ifpahan. The debility in the coun¬ 
cils of Sefi brought on a peace between the empires. Shaw Jehan 
had difpatched Sifder Chan his ambaffauor to the court of Perfia. 
That lord returned this year from Serifa, where Sefi refided, with, 
a prefent of five hundred hordes, fame curious animals, and va¬ 
rious manufactures of Perfia, to the value of five lacks of roupees, 
Sifder executed his commiffiun fo much to hi 3 mailer’s fatisfac- 
tion, that he was raifed to the dignity of five thoufand horfe. 
The chief condition of the treaty of peace between Perfia and 
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Hindoftan was, an entire ceffion of Candahdr by the former in 
favour of the latter. 

The winter of the year 1637 had been remarkable for a great 
fall of fnow in the northern provinces of India. It extended as far 
as Lahore; and in the mountains of Cabul and Cafhmire, many 
villages, with all theit inhabitants, were overwhelmed and de- 
fh'oyed. The emperor, in the mean time, kept his court at La¬ 
hore. Peace being eftablithed on every fide, he applied himfelf to 
the management of the civil government of the empire. He blued 
many fahitary edifts for the fccurity of property, the improvement 
of the country, and the encouragement of commerce. In the mid ft 
of his cares for the good of the ftate, he was afflicted with the 
death of Afzil Chan, a man of great literary talents, who had been 
his preceptor. The young princes were alfo educated under his 
care, and they mourned him as a father. He had been rafted to 
the firft honours of the empire. He obtained the rank of feven 
thoufand, and the management of the civil affairs of the em¬ 
pire were in a great meafure in his hands. The emperor, to fhow 
his great veneration for his abilities, allowed him an annual reve¬ 
nue of three hundred and feventy-five thoufand pounds. 

Soon after the death of Afzil, the princes Dara and Suja were 
raifed to higher ranks of nobility. Dara was dignified with the 
title of an Omrah of ten thoufand horfe and ten thoufand foot-; 
and Suja with the rank of feven tlioufand horfe and as many of 
foot. The emperor having frequently declared his intentions of 
leaving the throne to Dara, gave him always the firft place in dig¬ 
nities and power. He fhewed an inclination of habituating his 
other fons to a fubmiffion to Dara ; and whatever marks of fupe- 
rior aflfeflion he might beftow on his younger fons in private, in 
public he dlrefted his principal attention to the eldeft. Aurung- 
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zebe was not at court when his brothers were promoted. Averfe Ai P- 
to idlenefs in his command of the army in the Decan, he made an- v—— 
incurfion, under pretence of injuries, into the country of Bag- 
3 ana. The forts fell into his hands, and the chiefs fubmitted to a 
tribute; but the fterility and poverty of thofe regions did neither 
an Aver the espence of the War, nor that of keeping the pofTeffion 
of the conquered country. He therefore evacuated the places 
which he had taken, and depended for the tribute on the future 
fears of the enemy. Having brought back the army within the- 
limits of the empire, Aurungzebe, who was jealous of the influence 
of Dara with the emperor, requefted leave of able nee, and came to * 

Lahore, where his father at the time refided. 

The prince Suja, who had been fent with an army to Cabul, Suja mads ;• 
when a war with Perfla was apprehended, had for fome time re- iergaU™^ 
mained in that city. His wife dying, he returned on the twenty- 
third of ]une 1638 to Lahore, where he was married with great 
pomp and folemnity to the daughter of Azim, Complaints 
having been fent to court againft Iflam, governor of Bengal, he 
was removed from his office; and Suja was ordered to pro¬ 
ceed, with a com million, into that kingdom, to reftore the civil re¬ 
gulations which had been ruined by the rapacity of Iflam; Ab- - 
dalla, governor of Behar, had alfo. fallen under the emperor’s dif- 
pleafure for fome oppreffions which he had exercifed in the execu-- 
tion of juftice, Shaw Jehan, who was a fevere jufticiary, would' 
not even have his reprefentatives in the provinces fufpedted of 
partiality in the diftribution of the laws. He heard the com¬ 
plaints of the pocre/t fubjedts, from the mod diftant corners of the 
empire,'and the influence of the firft men in theftate was not fuffi- 
cient to protedf the delinquents from his refentment. He was, 
therefore, beloved by the people, and reverenced and feared by 
the great. An Imperial order was iflue^.to.Abdalla to appear in 
6 thee 
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iS* pre^nce, to give a public account of his adminiftration; and. 
Shaifta, the fon of the vifier, was raifed to the government of 
Behar. Abdalia had the good fortune to clear himfelf of the 
afperfions thrown on his character by his enemies; and he, 
was lent, with a confiderable force, againll infurgents in the 
province of Bundela, and forne Rajas, who, from their hills, made 
depredatory incurfions into Behar. 


Excellent 
government 
of the em¬ 
peror. 




Abdalia no fooner arrived in the place of his deftmation than 
peace was reftored. Tlic banditti who iafefted the country, fled 
precipitately to their mountains, and difperfed themfelves to their 
leveral homes. Some examples of juftice upon thofe who fell into 
the hands of the Imperialifts, confirmed the tranquillity which now 
was general over all the empire. The attention of the emperor 
to the improvement of his dominions, his impartial execution of 
juftice, his exadt but not oppreflive mode of colle&ing the reve¬ 
nues, rendered his people happy and his empire flourilhing. A 
lover of pleafure himfelf, though not fond of parade and ihew, 
his haram was a confiderable market for the fineft manufactures; 
and the ample provilion made for his fons and nobles, rendered 
his capital a duller of princely courts, where magnificence and 
elegant luxury prevailed in the extreme. He divided his time 
between the hall of audience and the haram. He heard com¬ 
plaints with patience; he decided with precifion and equity; 
and when his mind was fatigued with bufmefs, he dived into the 
elegant and fecret apartments Of his women ; who, being the na¬ 
tives of different countries, prefented to his eyes a variety of 
charms. 


The capital Suja, to .whom a fon was born foon after his arrival in Bengal* 

of Bengal o * 

deitroyed by narrowly efeaped ’with his life* from a fire which broke out in 
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©f Ms women were deftroyed in the flames; and the whole city 
was burnt down to the ground. Raj amah il never recovered from, 
this difafter. The waters of the Ganges joined iffue with th<* 
flames in its deftnnflion. The ground on which it flood was 
carried away by the river; and nothing now remains of its former 
magnificence, except fome wells, which, as the earth in which, 
they were funk has been carried away by the ftream, appear like' 
fpires in the channel of the river, when its waters- are low. 
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All Murdan, who, for the delivery of Candahar to the emperor, AliMurdi* 
had been gratified with the government of Cafhmire, returned to l irQmoiei V' 
court at Lahore on the eighteenth of October. No complaints 
againft his ad nrfini ft ration having been preferred in the hall of 
audience, he was received with diftlntftion and favour. To re¬ 
ward him for the equity and juftice of his government, He was 
raffed to the government of Punjab; with a power-of holding Cafh— 
mire by deputy. Ali Murdan took immediate poffeffion of his 
new office*, and tlie emperor iignified to his fon Aurungzebe, 
that his prefence in the Decan was neceflary, to fuperintend' the 
affairs of his government, which, in the hands of deputies, might: 
fall into confufion, from the diftance of the conquered provinces, 
from the feat of empire;. 


When Aurungzebe fctoutfdr the Decan, the emperor, refolding 
upon a tour to Cafhmire, moved the Imperial camp northward 
from Lahore^ Whilft he amufed himfelf in that beautiful coun¬ 
try, Mahommed Zerif, whom he had fome time before fent 
ambaffador to Conftantinople, returned to court, Morad, who at 
that time held the Ottoman feepter, had received Zerif with every 
mark of refpedt and efteem. The empires having no political 
hufinefs to fettle, the embaffy was chiefly an affair of compli¬ 
ment; with arequeft to permit Zeriff to purchafe fonje fine horfes 
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in Arabia, Moratl not only granted the required favour, but even, 
gave to the ambaflador feveral horfes of the higheft blood, with 
furniture of folid gold, ftudded with precious ftones, as a prefent 
to Shaw Jehan. The emperor was highly plea fed with the re¬ 
ception given to his ambaflador; and he was charmed with the 
beauty of the horfes. On the fcventeentli of February 1640, he 
fet out for Lahore, the bufinefs of the empire requiring his pre¬ 
fence nearer its center. 

When he was upon the road, a prodigious fall of rain 
laid the whole country under water. No dry f'pot was left for 
pitching the Imperial tent; and he was obliged to deep for fe¬ 
veral nights in a boat. His army were in the mean time in 
the utmoft diftrefs, Their horfes without provender; and they 
themfelves deftitute of provifions. Four thoufand families were 
fwept away and drowned by the river 13 chat. On the banks of 
the Chofhal the deftruTion was greater ftill. Seven hundred 
villages were carried away, with their inhabitants ; and every 
day brought frefh accounts of difafters from other parts of the 
country, through which the branches of the Indus flow. When 
the waters began to fubiide, the emperor haftened .his march. 
The fcene which prefented itfelf to his eyes as he advanced, was 
full of horror. Boats werefeen flicking in the tops of trees ; the 
fifh were gafping on dry land, the bodies of men and animals 
were mixed with the wreck of villages, and mud and fand co¬ 
vered the whole face of the country. He was fo much affected 
with the nrifery of his fubjefts, that he iflued an edi£t for the 
rcmiflion of the taxes for a year, to the countries which had fuf- 
fered by that dreadful calamity. He alfo made donations from 
the public treafury to many of the farmers, to enable them to 
maintain their families; and, continuing his joujppey, arrived on 
the firft of April at Lahore. 


During 
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. During thefe difafters on the banks of the Indus, Buft was far- ^ jfg; 
prifed by the Perfmn governor of the province of Sc'iftan. Gul- 
zdr, who commanded for the empire in Candahar, detached a and retaken, 
part of the garrifon under his lieutenant Leitif Chatt, to retake the 
place. He fummoned Bnft upon his arrival, but the Perhans rc- 
fufed to furrender. He began his approaches ; and, after a fmart 
fiege, in which his vigilance, a&ivity, and courage did him great 
honour, he took Buft. The garrifon were made prifoners • and 
heitif, purfutng the advantage which he had obtained, 'made in- 
curfions into Se'iftan, and carried off great booty, with which he 
returned to Candahar. The debility of the councils of Peifia 
fuffered this affront to pafs without revenge. 

In the fummer of the year 1640, Arfelan Aga, who had Anambai&i 

, , dor from 

accompanied Zenf from Conftantinople, as ambauador from Conftanfi- 
Morad, had his audience of leave of the emperor. Pie was Il0ple ‘ 
prefented with twelve thoufand pounds for the expences of 
his journey home; and he was charged with magnificent pre- 
fents for his mafter. News at the fame time arrived at court, 
that the oppreffions committed by Azim, governor of Gu- 
z'erat, had occafioned an infurredlion$ at the head of which, 
the two chiefs, Jami and Bahara, appeared. Azim, poffeffcd of 
an immenfe revenue, foon railed a force, which, in the end, re¬ 
duced the infurgents; but all the money, which ought to have 
been remitted to the treafury, was expended in the war. The 
empefor was enraged at his conduct. Pie deprived him of 
his government; and ordered him to repair to court, to give an 
account of his adminiftration. His friends interceded in his be¬ 
half. The emperor was inflexible ; till a fair coufin of Azim, 

Who was retained in the Imperial haram, threw herfelf at his 
feet, and not only obtained the pardon of the governor, but 
"even his reinftatement in his former office. A%r he had 
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paffed his word in favour of Azim to this weeping beauty, he 
commanded her never more to appear in his -prefence : “ For,” 
faid he, “I will not have ray juftice perverted by ray weaknefs, 5 ‘ 

Morad, the fourth fon of the emperor, was now in the feven- 
teenthyear of his age. Like his brothers he was high-fpiritetl 
and a lover of war. An opportunity offered which fuited his 
difpofition, jagenat Singh, a prince on the confines of Mar war, 
who was a fubjed of the empire, revolted, and iffuing from his 
native mountains* fpread devaluation through the neighbouring 
plains. The attive fpirit of Morad flew before him. He out- 
ftripped the news of his coming by his expedition; furprifed, 
defeated, and purfued the prince to his fort of Tara Cudda, in 
which, after a fmart fiege, he was taken; but pardoned, upon 
conditions. The emperor was pleated with the vigour which he 
difeovered in the foul of Morad; and he received him upon his 
return with great difti-ndUon and affection. 

The death of the vlfier-Afiph Jab, in the feventy-fecond year 
of his age, was the moll remarkable event of the fucceeding year. 
His daughter Moina Banu, thefifler of the favourite Sultana^ and 
wife of Seif Chan, the high-fteward of the houiehold, died a 
fliort time before her father : and his grief for her, as he was 
worn-out with bufinefs, infirmities, and age, feems to have 
haftened his death, which happened on the twentieth of-Novem¬ 
ber. He was born in Tartary, many years before his father, 
Aiafs quitted that country to pufh his fortune in Hindoftan ; and 
lie did not leave the place of his nativity, till the affairs of his fa then 
affumed a very favourable afpeft in the court of the emperor 
Akbar. The merit of Aiafs raifed himfelf to the firft offices of 
the flatc; and his fon was not of a difpofition to relinquifh the 
advantages which his family had, gained. Habituated to bufinefs 

under 



under bis father, he fuecceded him in the office of vifier, and 
managed the affairs of the empire with great add refs during the 
remaining part pf the reign of Jehanghe. The aftrve part 
which he took to fecure the empire for Shaw Johan, met with 
every return of gratitude from that prince ; who, foon after his 
acceffion, raifed him to an office fuperior in dignity to that of 
viher, called Vakiel Mutuluck, or abfolute minuter of the empire. 
The emperor, who had the fincerefl affection for his daughter, the 
mother of fo many princes and princeffes, diftinguifhed Afiph in 
his convex Cation with the, title of Father, He dignified that mini- 
Her at the fame time with many pompous titles. In public deeds 
he was ftyied, The Strength of the Realm, the Protestor of the 
Empire, the Powerful Prince, the Lord of Lords, the revered Fa¬ 
ther of Wifdom, the Leader of Armies, in rank great as Asifn, 
and a Lion in War. 

gtjul v 5 - 1 ' ■ .y*-' Dfl£ J i ? *.• ._> ^ . j i'^y/nalj» 

Though three fons and five daughters furvlved the vifier, he 
adopted his grandfon Dara, the Imperial prince, and confti- 
tuted him heir to alibis fortune. He excufed himfelf to his fons, 
by faying, that he had already railed them to high ranks and 
employments in the Hate ; and that, if they conduced themfelves 
with prudence and wifdom, the favour of the emperor would be to 
them an ample fortune. “ But, fhould Folly be the ruler of your 
eondufl,’’ continued Afiph, “ you do not deferve to poflefs the 
wealth which I have acquired by my Cervices.” There was pru¬ 
dence in. the conduct of Afiph upon’this pecafion, The emperor 
loved, money j* and he might have availed himfelf of the law, 
which conflitutes the_ prince the heir of all his officers; and a dif- 
pute of that kind might prove fatal to the influence and in’terefl 
of the family of the vifier. He, however, divided, before his 
death, three hundred and feventy-five thoufand pounds among his 
children and fervants. Dara, in terms of his will, took poffidlion 
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of thebulkofhis fortune, which in coin, in jewels, in plate, elephants . 
and horfes, amounted to near four millions fieri ing, cxclufivc ot, 
his efiates in land, which, according to the tenu/es in India, re¬ 
verted to the crown. 

Though the abilities of Afiph Jab were little known under the 
wife and able adminiftration of his father, they broke forth with 
luftre when-he himfelf came into the firft office in the ftate. He 
was a great orator, a fine writer, an able politician. In his pri¬ 
vate character, be was mild, affable, humane, generous; in his 
public, fevere, referved, inflexible, exa£t. lie never excufed ne¬ 
gligence; he punilhed.difobedience. His orders, therefore, were 
no fooncr iffued than they were executed; his very nod was re- 
fpe&ed, underftood, and obeyed. He'was. poffeffed of political as 
well as perfonal courage ; as little afraid of the unjuff reproaches . 
of his friends, as he was of the weapons of his enemies; and he 
was often heard to fay, ‘4 That he who fears death is unworthy 
of life. 5 ' He was uniform in his conduct, impartial and.dignlfied • 
in his actions, confiftent with himfelf. He courted not popula¬ 
rity by lii3 meafures: juftice, propriety, and the ultimate good of 
the ftate, and not the applaufaof the vulgar, were his objects in 
all his decifions. He was fit; for the field, as well as adapted for 
the cabinet; and had he not gained renown with the pen, he 
would have commanded it with the fwoi-d. In his youth, he was 
addicted to poetry. He wrote upon heroic fubjedts ; and the fire 
of his gfenius was fuehj that the very found of his verfe animates 
the foul to war. The glory and happinefs of India during his long 
adminiftration were great-; and when war raged on the frontiers, 
the interior provinces enjoyed uninterrupted peace. The field in 
which he moved was extenfive, but his- eye comprehended the 
whole. An eaftern writer continues the metaphor, and fays, 

“ That-he rendered that field fiourifinng and fruitful. He palled . 

through 
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through it with reputation and luftre, and when he funk into the A - D - l6 4 '' 
° _ Hig. iojn 

grave, a cloud of forrow obfcured the face of the empire.” »——» 

The original name of the eldeft fon of Afiph was Mirza Morad. His fans. 
He was dignified afterwards with the title of Shaifta Chan; and 
he was governor of Behar at the death of his father. He pof- 
fefled not the abilities of his family ; being of an infirm and, fickly 
confiitution, with a delicate, rather than a vigorous and active 
mind. Mirza Mifti, the fecond fon of Afiph, was a youth of 
great hopes ; vigorous, aflive, and full of fire. He loll his life 
in,a drunken frolic ; for being one day at the river Behat in Calh-- 
mire, when it foamed over its banks, he fpurred his horfe into 
the ft ream, by way of bravado, and, for his temerity, was •> 
drowned. Mirza Huflein, the third fon of the vifier, was a man 
of moderate abilities; and his fourth fori, who had been digni- • 
fied with the title of Shaw Nawaz, was a nobleman, of great 
reputation- and high diftinftion in the empire. 

1 I r : r ' Xx „ , r ^ rr f* W 

The emperor, jealous of the Influence which the governors of Jullice of die 
the rroYinces might acquire by a long continuance in their offices, unpcr ° r ' 
made a pra&ice of removing. them every third year. When 
the news of any oppreffion committed by them arrived at court, 
they were inflantly fuperfeded ; and, upon examination, if 
found guilty, divefted of all their honours, and confined. The 
punifhment of death feemed to have been laid a fide from the com- 
mencement of this reign. Tirbiet Chan was, this year, ordered ■ 
back from the government of Cabul, for his fe’verity in exacting 
the revenue from the poor. The emperor himfelf had been a - 
witnefs of the miferable condition to which the people of that pro¬ 
vince were reduced, by the floods in the rivers Choflial and Behat; 
and they had not yet. recovered from that grievous calamity, . 

They were unable to pay their rents; : and Tirbiet fubmitted them.: 

a-. too 
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to the rigours of military execution. He was dwelled of liis 
honours as well as of his .government; and the cmperOr IfTued 
money from the treasury to relieve thirty thoufand of the inha¬ 
bitants, whom the exactions of Tirbiet had reduced to want: 

“ Remember,” fare! the emper.or to bis nobles, “ that when you 
are too fevere on my people, you only injure me; for it is but 
juft I lhould pay for Ioffes occaftoncd by my wrong choice of 
officers, to govern the provinces of my empire.” Ali Murdan 
was appointed to the government of Cabul, in the room of Tirbiet, 
Ele was fuccecded in that of Caflimire, by Zifter. Complaints 
had been received again ft the prince Aurungzcbe from the Decan. 
His father ordered him to the’prefence, to anfwer to the charge'; 
which he did to fatiefadion, and was forthwith reinftated in his 
government. 

The cruelty of Shaw Sefi of Perfia had crowded hitherto his 
reign with tumult and misfortune. The empire fuffered irifks 
confluence with foreign powers, during years which Seft diftiii- 
guifhed only with the blood of his fubje&s. His intentions again ft 
Ali Murdan loft him the ftrong fortrefs of Candahar, and he took 
nomeafures to revenge the infults which he received on bis fron¬ 
tiers, after that place had fallen into the hands of the Moguls- 
The tumults of the Perlians were at length quelled in their blood; 
and Sefi, having deftroyed his domeftic enemies, turned his atten¬ 
tion to his foreign foes. Having collc&ed a great army, he took 
the field, and moved toward Candahar with a profeffed defign to 
retake that city. 

The news of the motions of the Perfian was brought by exprefs 
to the coiirt of Agra. The emperor was alarmed, He gave 
a commiffion to the Imperial prince Data, to command an 
army of fifty thoufand men. The troops were foon ready, and 

8 the 
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the prince took the route of Cabul. Thirty thou fa nil men,- fia- 

tinned on the frontiers, flocked alio to the Hand art! of Dara, upon e- 4 —<—' 


his, arrival at Cabul. Morad, the emperor’s fourth fen, was 
polled, with twenty thou (and men behind the Ni lab,, with orders 
to reinforce, in cafe of a requifuipn for that purpofe, the army of 
Dara. Eut thefe formidable preparations were, in the event, 
unneceffary. Sell, to the great joy of his fubjefts, fell lick 
ami died. The war,'which was begun by him, was dropt, with 
his other meafures, by his fuccefibr. The Perfians retreated ; and 
Dara and Morad returned to their father, who ft ill kept his court' 
at Lahore. Morad, foon after his return to the prefence, married 
a daughter of Shaw. Nawaz, the fon of the late vifipr Afipli. 


The emperor, who took pleafure in managing in perfon the Affairs bit' 
affairs of his empire, created no vifier upon.the death of Afiph. 

That lord’s deputy in office, without any rank or title, ma¬ 
naged the bufmefs of the department, and by a fpecial commif- 
fipn, counterfigned all public edifts. Aliverdi, governor of Pun¬ 
jab, who refided at Lahore, which had formerly been the capital 1 
of his government, had the imprudence to fpeak contemptuoufly 
of this mode of t ran failing the public bufinefs. He faid, That the 
emperor, from extreme avarice, endeavouring to fave to himfelf 
the ufual appointments bellowed on vifiers, had thrown difgrace ■ 
upon his own adminiftration. He made no lecret of his farcafms; 
and they were carried to Shaw Jehan. He fent for Aliverdi, and 
faid to that lord: “ You do not like, I am told, my mode of 
governing my fubjedls; and therefore Aliverdi fhall not aflill in - 
an adminiilration which he does not love.” Pie was immediately 
divelted of his government and honours, and. difmiffed with 
ignominy from the prefence. The prince Morad was raifed to the 
vacant government; and, having received, magnificent prefents 
from the emperor, fet out for Moultan. The.emperor, in the mean , 

time,. , 
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A. D, 1647. time, affifted at a grand feftival, -which he gave to his court upon 
■ H ‘ g -- > opening the new gardens of Shalimar, which had been begun in 
the fourth year of his reign. The gardens were laid out with 
admirable tafte ; and the money expended upon them amounted 
■to the enormous fum of one million fterling. 
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CHAP. rv. 

Refiettions—Emperor arrives at Agra—Incidents at court—Incur- 
/tons of the Ujbecs—Aurungzebe removed from the Decan—Sa- 
dulla Chan made vifier—Buduchfhdn invaded by the Moguls — 
Death and character of Noor Jehan—Balick reduced—Prince 
Mordd difgraced—^crtmgzebe defeats the Ujbecs—Who fubmit 

to the empire—Emperor jealous of his Jons—Arrival at Delhi _ 

Perfans take Candahdr—Aurungzebe befteges it in vain—Defeats 
the Perfians—Ujbecs of Balick claim the Emperor’s aid — Canda¬ 
hdr again befieged to no purpo J(Emperor returns to Agra — 
Promotions. 

T N abfolute governments, the Defpot is every thing, and the 
A people nothing. He is the only object of attention; and 
when lie hts in the midft of tranquillity, the page of the hiftorian 
languifhes in the detail of unimportant events. His hall of 
audience is a court of fummary juftice, His decifions are rapid ; 
■and they are generally impartial, as his fituation has placed him 
beyond the limits of fear arid of favour. But there is a famenefs 
which never pleafes, in the trail fadions of a government whole 
operations run through one unchangeable channel; and it is for 
this reafou only, we pafs lightly over the more peaceable years 
of the reign of Shaw Jehan. In thefe he adecl in the character 
of a judge, a mere determinrtor, if the word may be tiled, of 
'Vol. El. A a differences 
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A. D. 1642. differences between individuals; and it muft be confeffed, that lie* 
had abilities to fee, and integrity to do what was right. 


Emperor 
arrives at 
Agra. 


Lahore, during the former reign, had been confidered as the- 
capital of the empire, and the moft fettled refidence of the prince. 
Jehangirc, whofe lungs were weak, wifhed to breathe in the free- 
air of the north.*, and the improvement^ he made in the 

palace and gardens, had rendered Lahore the moft convenient and 
beautiful, if not the moft magnificent of the Imperial refidences. 
Shaw Jelutn, however, whofe attention to the affairs of the em¬ 
pire was always uppermoft in his mind, thought Lahore too diftant 
from the fouthem provinces ;, which, oh account of their wealth,, 
were the moft important divifion of his dominions.. He therefore 
refolved, as there was. a profped of permanent tranquillity on ; 
the northern frontier, to' remove his court to Agfa, where he ar¬ 
rived in the month of November, The cavalcade which attend¬ 
ed his prog-refs, was magnificent and numerous beyond deferip- 
tlon. The armies, returned from the north were - in his train 
and half the citizens of Lahore, who, from his long refidence fa 
that place, were become in a manner his domeftics, accompanied 
him on his march. He pitched his tents in the gardens of his fa¬ 
vourite wife, Mumtaza Zemani. The tomb of that princefs. 
was now fiuiflied at a great ejpence; and he endowed with 
lands a monaftery of Fakiers, whofe bufinefs it was to take 
care of the tomb, and to keep up the perpetual lamps over her. 
fhrine- 
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Nothing material happened .during nine months after the em- 
peror’s arrival at Agra. The public bufinefs, which had been ne¬ 
glected through the alarm of the Perfian war,- took up a part of 
his time; and pleafure appropriated to itfelf the reft. Several 
beautiful acquifitions had been made in the haram ; and the 

emperor’s 
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•■emperor’s attention to tire execution of was interrupted by 

bis love for women. A fon was in the mean lime born to 
Dara, the Imperial prince. Shaw Jehan, who loved his fon, gave 
a magnificent feftival upon the occafion. His poftenty began 
to multiply apace. A fon was born to Aurungzebe, whom 
he named Mahommed Mauzim ; and Morftd had this year a 
daughter whom he called Z6be-ul-Ni{fa, or. The Ornament of 
Women. The emperor, in the courfe of the year, made 
an excurfion to Ajmere; and after he returned to Agra, Dara 
was feized with a violent fever, which endangered his life. 

The emperor’s alarm for Dara was fcarce fubfided, when a 
■dreadful accident happened to his el deft daughter, whom he 
loved above all his children. Returning one night from vifidng 
her father to her own apartments in the haram, ilie Unfortu- 4 
nately. bruihed with her clothes one of the. lamps which flood 
in the paffage. Her clothes caught fire \ and, as her modefly, being 
within hearing of mem would not permit her to call for affiftance* 
fhe was fcorched in a terrible manner, She rufhed into the ha¬ 
ram in flames; and there were no hopes of her life. The em¬ 
peror was much afflicted. He gave no audience for feveral days. 
He diftributed alms to the poor;, he opened the doors of prifons ; 
and he, for once, became devout, to bribe Heaven for the re¬ 
covery, of, .his favourite child, He, however, did not in the mean 
time negletft the common means. Anit-Alla, the moft famous 

i 

phyfician of the age, was brought exp refs from Lahore ; and the 
Sultana, thpugh by-floty degrees, was.ipflored. to health. 

•■asfitfwd i‘■erf* np (tig/*. te ’WFrM 0 ••*.*? •'*''* J ’ ■ £ ^d tl 

The princefs had fcarce recovered, when the emperor himfelf 
sfcaped from imminent danger- The brother of the Manga, 
vyhofe name was. Amar Singh, having -rebelled again ft the- deci- 
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.fion of Shaw Jehdn in favour of his father’s will, was defeated 
by a detachment of the Imperial army, and fent prifoner to couth 
When lie was brought into the emperor’s prefence, he was forced, 
by the lords in waiting, to make the ufual fubmiffions, and the 
emperor pronounced his pardon from the throne; defiring him at 
the fame time to take his place among the lords, in the rank 
which had been conferred upon him on a former occafion. He 
accordingly took his place; but being a young man of a proud 
and ungovernable fpirit, he burnt with rage at the late indignity* 
as well as at the prtfh injury done him by the emperor, in prefer¬ 
ring to him his younger brother. He drew his dagger in fecret; 
and rulhed furioufly toward the throne. Sillabut Chan, the 
paymafter-general of the forces, threw himfelf before A mar, who 
plunged his dagger in his body, and flretched him dead at his 
feet, Chilulla, Seid Sallar, and feveral other lords drew immedi¬ 
ately their fwords, and flew the Hindoo prince on the fpot. The 
emperor, who had defeended from his throne with his fword in his 
hand, ordered the body to be dragged out of the hall of audience, 
A number of his followers, feeing their mailer dead, fell upon the 
guards, and fought till they were cut off to a man. 

The Ufbecs, who had for a long time remained' quiet, made 
an incurlion this year into the territories of the empire, Tbey 
were led by Kuli the general of Mahommed, king of the Weffern 
Ufbecs. AliMurdan, governor of Cabul, marched'-out and de¬ 
feated the invaders. He followed his vidory, and driving the 
fugitives beyond the limits of the empire, ravaged their country 
as far as BaHck, and returned with a confiderable booty. The 
news of the vidory arrived at Agra, on the day that another 
fon was born to Dara the Imperial prince. The emperor expref- 
fed his fatisfadion on this double occafion of joy, by refloring 
Abdalla, his own former friend, to the dignities of which he had 1 

3 been 
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been deprived, on account of his raifmanageinents in the ’go¬ 
vernment of the province of Behar. Abdalla, however, did not long 
enjoy the good change in his fortune- He died in the eightieth 
year of his age, having been fixty years a noble of the em¬ 
pire. At the time of his death, he was poffeffed of the dignity 
of fix thoufand horfe. He had palled through all the various vi- 
ciffitudcs of fortune. He was engaged in every war, and was 
unfuccefsful in all; yet he was efteemed an able and attive ge¬ 
neral. 

Dara, by his conftant refidence with his father, had gained 
an afcendency over his mind. The prince was free, generous 
and manly ; pleafing in converfation, affable, polite and mild. 
The emperor loved him as a friend, as well as a fon : he liftened 
to his advice and ftudied to pleafe him. He rep refen ted to hia 
father, that it was dangerous to the repofe of the empire to leave 
fo long the management of the Decan in the hands of Aurung- 
zebe. t( I truft,” fays he, 14 to my brother’s honour; but. why 
fhould the happinefs of the emperor depend upon the honour of 
any man? Aurungzebe poffeffes abilities; and his manner, and 
perhaps his integrity, has gained him many friends. They, in 
their ambition, may perfuade him to things which., without their 
advice, he would abhor. The army he commands are, by habit,, 
accuftomed to perform his picafure, and are attached to his per- 
fon. What if they fhould prefer the fpoils of the empire, to- 
their watchful campaigns on our frontiers ? Are the troops, de¬ 
bauched by the loofe manners of the capital, fit to cope with men 
inured to arms ? To forefee danger is. to no purpofe,” continued. 
Dara, “ unlefs it is prevented. It is my part to advife my fa¬ 
ther and Ibvereign.; his to do what he pleales : but to remove Au¬ 
rungzebe from the government of the Decan, is to remove temp¬ 
tation from that prince. If he is that devout man he pretends to 
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be, lie will thank Heaven for being deprived of the means of com¬ 
mitting crimes/’ - ' 

The emperor was fcnfibie of the juftice of Data’s obfervations ; 
and he complied with his requeft. He was naturally fond of his 
children : he liked their fpirit, and loved their afpiring genius. 
He was, however, too prudent not to forefee the difturbances 
which were likely to rife from even their good qualities. His 
affedion, when they were young, prevented him from following 
the policy of other Defpots, by /hutting up every accefs of know¬ 
ledge from their minds : and to keep them at court after they 
had commanded armies and provinces, would be a perpetual 
fource of animofity between them, and of uneafinefs to himfelf. 
He was heard often to fay; “ I have the fons I wilh; yet I wilh 
I had no foils.” But hitherto he had no juft reafon to complain i 
they kept on apparent good terms with one another, and they 
implicitly obeyed his commands. 

, j „ V - t ‘14 ;/ t; r r 

Orders were fent to Aurungzebe to remove to Ahmedabad, the 
capital of Guzerat, where he Ihould find a commiffion to govern 
that province. The prince obeyed j and Chan Dowran, who had 
lately been governor of Calhmire, was advanced to the fiiperin- 
tendency of the conquered provinces, and to the command of the 
troops ftat'ioncd on the fouthern frontiers of the empire. Dow¬ 
ran did not live to enjoy his high office, being aflaffinated by one 
of his domeftics, whom he had punifhed for fome crime. Sixty 
lacks of roupees, or about feven hundred, and fifty thoufand 
pounds of our money, were found in coin and jewels in his tent. 
The emperor was his heir, as he had amaffed his fortune in his 
fervice. He had been governor of feveral provinces; and he 
pofieffed the rank of feven thoufand horfe in the empire. When 
the news of his death came to court, Iilam Chan was appointed 
' ' - his 
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his fueceffor } and that lord fet out for his- government, in the Ag; |^s* 
month of Auguft of the year 1645* ' '~ v " J 

The emperor, it has been already obferved, did not appoint any SaduHama,<Ie 
fucceflfor to Afiph Jah in the high office of viiier. Sadulla, the 
d>ief feeretary of Afiph, who was acquainted with the bufinefs 
of the empire^ tranfa&cd the duties of the office without the 
4 MRQ-- a man of abilUiee. His experience in his 

department recommended him firft to the emperor ; and when 
he came to know him better, he efteemed him for his integrity. 

He was font for one day to the prefence; and the emperor, with¬ 
out previoufly acquainting him of his deiign, delivered to him 
the feals of the empire ; and at the fame time prefented him with 
a patent, for the dignity of fire thoufand horfe* 

Whilft thefe things are tranfafled at court, Ali Murdan, go- 
vernor of Cabul, continued his incurfions into the dominions of duchftin ’ 
the Ufbccs. He took the fort of Shermud in BuduchfMn, and 
fame other,ftrong towns. When the winter came on, he retreat¬ 
ed into his province; and took that opportunity of paying his 
ref pedis to the emperor, who, upon his return from a tour to 
Gaflimire, had ftopt at Lahore. Shaw Jehiin approved of his in¬ 
cur fions,. and recommended to him to continue the war. Ali re¬ 
turned to Cabul, and led.his army to-the north in the beginning 
©f the fpring. He took the diredt road to Balick ; • but the enemy 
turning his rear, cut off both his fupplies and his communication 
with Hindoftan. They, at the fame time, laid wafte their own 
country, by,carrying off or deftroying the grain and cattle. 

Ali thought it prudent to retreat;, but the Ufbecs had re¬ 
taken the forts which had, when he advanced, fallen into his 
hands. He, a fecond time laid fiege to Shermud ; and, having 
forced it to furrender, he eftablifhed pofls along the fkirts of Bu— 
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duchiMn, and then returned to Cabul. An ambaflador, charged 
■with rich prefents, was difpatched this year to the court of Perfia,. 
to congratulate Shaw Abas the Second, upon his acceffion to the 
throne. 

The emperor had not been returned to Lahore many days, be¬ 
fore the famous Noor-Jehan, the favourite Sultana of his father 
Jehangire, died in her palace in that city. Twenty-five thoufand 
pounds had been annually paid to her out of the treafury; and, as 
her power ceafed with the death of her confert, fhe was too proud 
even to fpeak of public affairs, and fhe, therefore, gave up her 
mind to ftudy, retirement, and eafe. The extraordinary beauty 
of her perfon has been already mentioned; we fhall now deli¬ 
neate the features of her mind. Her abilities were uncommon; 
for Hie rendered herfelf abfelute, in a government in which wo¬ 
men are thought incapable of bearing any part. Their power, it 
is true, is femctimes exerted in the haram; but, like the vir¬ 
tues of the magnet, it is filent and unperceived. Noor-Jehan 
Rood forth in public; fhe broke through all reftraint and cuftoiji, 
and acquired power by her own addrefs, more than by the 
weaknefs of Jehangire. Ambitious, paflionate, infmuating, cun¬ 
ning, bold and vindictive, yet her character was not fkuned with 
cruelty; and fhe maintained the reputation of chaftity, when no 
reftraint but virtue remained. Her paflions were indeed too maf~ 
culine. When we fee her adding the part of a foldier, fhe ex¬ 
cites ridicule more than admiration; and we are apt to forget that 
delicacy, beyond which her fcx ceafes to pleafc. 

The ineffectual expedition of Ali againfl the Ufbecs, did 
not induce the emperor to relmquifh the war. He fet up an 
antiquated claim, which his anceftors had on Buduchfhan, and 

the 
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the diffrift of BaUch, and moved with a great army toward Ca- 
bul, to fupport liis pretenfions. When he- arrived in that city, 
he detached fifty thoufand horfe With a large train of artillery, 
under the conduft of prince Morad, to the north. Nidder 
Mahommed, who had taken Balich and its diftrift by force 
from the Ufbecs, {hut himfelf up in that city, where he was 
befieged by Morad. Mahommed made but a poor defence ; for 
he evacuated the place in a few days. Morad entered the city 
in triumph. He protected the inhabitants from being plun¬ 
dered ; and detached a party in purfuit of Mahommed. His 
own army fell, in the mean time, upon Mahommed; and hav¬ 
ing plundered him of fixty lacks of roupees, feparated, and 
left him alone. The unfortunate prince had no refource but to 
fly his dominions, which were now over-run by the conquerors. 
He hoped to engage Peril a in his in ter eft, and he haflened 'to 
Ifpahan. The prince Morad, in the mean time, took all his towns 
and cattles, at l’eifuve: there was no enemy in'the field, and 
fcarce a garrifon within the walls. Having left detachments 
of his army in the conquered countries, he moved toward 
the frontiers of the empire; and waited there for orders of 
recal. 

The emperor having fixed his'mind upon the complete conquefl? 
of Buduchfhan and Balich, had no intention of withdrawing 
his army from thefe provinces. Morad became impatient. He 
wrote letters to his father. He pretended want of health ; he faid 
he difliked the country; and he earneftly requeued leave to re¬ 
turn. Shaw Jehan, knowing the real flate of his Ton’s health, 
was much offended at his requeft. He commanded him to remain 
in the north, to fettle the country according* to the inftruftions 
given to him, and not to attempt to enter the dominions of 
Hindoflan without orders. Morad having a violent inclination 
Vol. III. B b to 
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D. 1*4*. to be near the capital, in cafe of his father’s death, and preferring 
the rich and fertile provinces of the fouth to the fterile regions of 
the north, obftinately difobeyed the emperor, left the army, and 
returned to Cabuh His father refen ted this undutiful beha¬ 
viour, He formatly diverted him. of the government of Moul- 
tan, and of all his' dignities, without admitting him into his 
prefence. He at the fame iffued an edi£t, which banifhed Morad 
to the mountains of Pelhawir. Sadulla the vifier was fent to fettle 
the affairs of the north. 


Prince of the 
Ulbccs flies 
ao Per/k. 


The fugitive prince Mahommed having arrived at Ifpahan, was 
treated by Shaw Abas with great friend [hip and refped. He received 
at different times four lacks of roupees, for his fubiiftence. He, 
however, could obtain no aid. His applications were counter¬ 
acted by the ambaffador of India; and, befides, the Periian was 
not fond of war. The bad fuccefs of Mahommed foured his 
temper. He fpoke difrcfpedfully of Shaw Abas and his mini- 
ffers. His fubfiftence was withdrawn, and he was reduced to 
great diftrefs. Sadulla, in the mean time, fettled the affairs of 
Balich. In the year 1646 he was recalled to court; and the em¬ 
peror returned to Lahore. Morad, in the mean time, wrote 
letters of contrition to his father. He owned his error, and ex- 
preffed his grief. His friends folicited warmly in his favour. 
He was permitted to come to court; and, by his prudent manage' 
ment, he foon regained the affections of his father, who reftored 
him to his dignities, and to the government ofMoultan.. 


tribees in- When the prince of Balicli was deferted by his own army, 

vadeBalich. ant } obliged to take refuge in Perfia, his fon Abdul Aziz, who 
commanded a body of troops in another part of the province; 
threw himfelf under the protedionof the northern Ufbecs. The 
petty chieftains beyond the Gxus were induced, by promifes of 

advantage 
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advantage to themfelves, to join his fiualhfquadron; fo that he icon 
found himfelf at the head of an army. He however could not 
cover his intentions of invading the conquered dominions ot his 
father, from the Mogul garrifon of I3alich ; who fent advices ot 
the approaching ftorm to the emperor. That monarch iflued or¬ 
ders to his fon Aurungzehe to leave Gazer at, and to haften to take 
the command ©f the army in the north. The emperor him felt 
marched to Cabul to fuftain the operations of his fon ; whi 1 ft Dara 
commanded another army in the environs of Lahore. Shaw Jehan, 
upon this occafion, {hewed an infiance of his generofity. 7 wo of 
the fonsof the prince of Balich, together with'fome of his wives 
and daughters, had been taken prifoners in the war. The fonts, 
he raifed to the rank of nobles; and the women were treated with 
the decency and refpedt doc to their quality. 

Auvungzehe, who was fond of aftion, polled with great expedi¬ 
tion to Balich. He took the command of the troops upon his ar¬ 
rival ; and he was informed that the enemy were, by that time, 
advanced to within a few miles of the place. He lurveyed the 
works, and made temporary repairs ; then devolving the command 
of the garrifon upon Raja Mado Singh, he marched out againft the 
Ufbecs with the troops which had flocked in to his ftandard front 
the untenable pofts in the province. Bahadur of theRohilla tribe 
of Afgans, commanded the vanguard. Ali Murdan was ftationed 
on the right wing, and Ziffer on the left. The prince himfelf, 
after having marfhalled the field, took his poll in the center. The 
enemy, feeing the good order and firmnefsof the Moguls, declined, 
for that day, to come to a&ion. They, however, fkirmiflied with 
finall parties, whilft the main body retreated. Night coining on, 
Aurungzehe lay on his arms. 
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When day-light appeared, the prince formed his line of march, 
and purfued the Ufbecs. Several detachments of the enemy ho¬ 
vered round, and infulted him from time to time, whilft others 
turned his rear, and began to plunder a part of his baggage *. the 
main body, in the mean lime, began to form in his front. The 
prince detached parties from the line, who drove the Hying fqua- 
drons of the enemy from the field. He then drew up his forces inc 
tire fame order as on the preceding day; but Ziffer, from exerting 
Kimfelf too much, was feized with a violent fever, and obliged to 
devolve his command on his fon. He fcarce had retired, when 
Abdul Aziz advanced upon the Imperialifts with his whole force. 
Ziffer again mounted his horfe, and when he returned to his poft, 
he found his fon in clofe engagement with the Ufbecs. The ene¬ 
my advanced with redoubled violence •, but Ziffer, who now had 
refumed the command, flood Iiis ground with great fplrit and firm- 
nefs, till he received nine wounds. He fell, with lofs of blood, 
from his horfe, and two of his fobs covered him from the Ufbecs, 
and carried him between their horfes to the rear. 


Sweats Abdul Aziz, in the mean time, with ten thoufand Tartar horfe, 
fell in, fword in hand, with Ali Murdan on the right. The con- 
teft was fierce and bloody. The Tartars, proud of their native 
valour, defpifed the oppofftion of troops whom they deemed in¬ 
ferior to themfelves; the Imperialifts being chiefly compofed of 
foldiers from the north, and better difeiplined than the Tartars to 
war, flood their ground with great firmnefs, and checked the 
confident bravery of the enemy. Ali exhibited all the qua¬ 
lities of an able general, and valiant foldier: he fometimes encou- 
' raged his troops by words, but oftener by example; and finding 
that the enemy charged in a deep column, he contracted and 
ftrengthened his line. The Ufbecs were thrice repulfed; but de¬ 
feat only rendered them more defperate. In the fourth charge, 

the 
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the Imperialifts were thrown into con full on; but they were ra¬ 
ther borne down than defeated. They were on the point of fly¬ 
ing ; but Aurungzebe came in to their aid. 

The prince had been engaged in the center, where the a&ion 
had not been fo hot. Finding how affairs went on the right, he 
formed into a column, and advanced on full fpeed on the flank of 
Abdul Aziz. That chief, however, was ready to receive him. 
The ihock was violent and bloody, A mighty fhout arofe on either 
fide \ and men feemed to forget they were mortal. The Ufbec 
was at the lafl overpowered, and driven off the field with great 
flaughter. Aurungzebe thought himfelf in poffeffion of a com¬ 
plete vidiory ; but the battle was not yet over. The enemy took 
a circuit round the right, where Ali was refloring the line of 
his broken fquadrons, and fell upon the rear of the Imperialifts. 
The vanguard had retired thither after the commencement of the 
adtion, and formed a line round the artillery which had been little 
ufed. Abdul Aziz attacked them with great violence, and drove 
them from the guns. Bahadur, who commanded the vanguard* 
rallied them, and fuftained the charge till Aurungzebe came up in 
full fpeed from the line. Abdul Aziz was again reputed with 
great flaughter, and the remains of the Ufbec army quitted the 
field in diforder. 

The prince, after the aft!on was over, advanced and took pof¬ 
feffion of the enemy’s camp. It was now dark ; and fueh an im- 
preflion had the valour of the enemy made upon the Imperialifts,. 
that even the flight of the vanquished could not convince them of 
their victory. A panic feized the vitflors ; frequent alarms dis¬ 
turbed the night; and, though fatigued and wearied, they lay fleep- 
lefs upQh their arm3. Morning appearing convinced them of 
their error, and difeovered to them how much they had done, by 

the 
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the number of the flain. Tea thoufand lay dead on the held. 
Many officers of diftindtion fell on the Imperial fide; and An-' 
rungzebe juftly acquired great reputation from the fortunate end 
,of fuch an obftinate battle. 

The Ufbecs, ' under their gallant leader, being fruftrated 
in their dehgns on BaUch, by the hgnal victory obtained over 
them, fell upon the province of Buduchfhan. Dc (pairing 
of conquering that province, they laid it .wafte, and filled 
their rout with confufion, defolation, and death. Exprels upon 
■exprefs was fent to Cabul to the emperor; and he forthwith 
detached twenty thoufand horfe, under the prince Morad, to expel 
the enemy. The Ufbecs, weakened in the late bloody battle with 
Aurungzebe, were in no condition to face Morad. They fled be¬ 
fore that prince beyond the limits of the province, and left an un« 
•diftlirbed conqueft to the family of Timur. 

Kidder Mahommed, who left the- court of Perfia upon advice 
of the invafion under his fun, received on the way the news 
of the unfortunate battle, in which all his hopes were blafted. 
To contend longer in arms again/! Shaw Jehun was impoliible: 
he therefore had recourfe to fubmiffion and intreaty. lie fent a 
letter to Aurungzebe : “To the emperor,” faid lie, “ I dare not 
write. But you, defeended from the victorious line of fovereigns, 
who fupport, with your fword, their title to command the world, 
may find an opportunity of prefenting the requeft of Mahommed 
among thofe of his meaneft luhjects ; and he who confers bappi- 
nefs on mankind, will relent at the misfortunes of an exiled 
prince. Inform him, that Nidder Mahommed wi flies to be num¬ 
bered among the fervants of the King of Kings, and waits melan¬ 
choly on the Ikirts of his dominions to receive his anfwer.” Au¬ 
rungzebe fent the letter to his father. The emperor, moved by 

prudence 
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‘prudence as much as by pity for Mahommed, ordered his fan. to 

reinftate that prince in his fovereignty over his former dpmi- '■--— 

nions- It was difficult to defend fuch a diflant frontier again ft 
the incurfions of the Ufhecs beyond the Oxus; and he" made a 
merit of his policy, by reftoring the provinces of Balicli and Bu- 
duch fl ian to Mahommed, upon condition of receiving a fmall an¬ 
nual tribute. That prince being fick, fent his grandfon Chufero to 
Aurungzebe to fign the terms of this pacification.. 

The emperor, in the month of April of the year 1647, Emperor ro 
returned to Lahore; and Aurungzebe, after the treaty was hore," 
figned and ratified, joined his father in that city. He was ap¬ 
pointed to the government of Moultan, to which province he 
went, after remaining a very few days at court. The prince 
Suja was, at the fame time, fent to command in the province 
of Cabul, to watch the motions of the Tartars on the northern 
frontier. The war with the Ufbecs was undertaken through wan- 
tonnefs; and ended, though fuccefsful, with lofs to the empire. 

Six millions were expended upon it out of the Imperial treafury, 
befides eflates granted to the nobility to the value of one million 
more. The-emperor had a puff of reputation for this enormous 
fum. 

Shaw Jehan, who became jealous of the abilities and ambition Jealous oflus' 
of his fons, repented fincerely of having raifed them to the firft 
offices of the ftate, and to the government of the richeft provinces 
of the empire. They had hitherto maintained a ffiew of implicit 
obedience; but the nation looked up to their power and confe- ■ 
quence, and feemed apparently to divide themfelves into parties 
in their favour. To prevent them from taking a flronger hold of 
the affections of the people, he removed them from one province to 
another, to prevent an increafe in their popularity, and to inure 
8 . them; 
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them to obedience. In the midft of this policy, the complying 
weaknefs of the father prevailed over the prudence of the mo¬ 
narch. None of his fans liked the northern provinces. They 
fuited not with their pride, and they were not fit for their 
ambition. They were deftitute of treafure to acquire dependants: 
they abounded not in lucrative employments to gratify friends. 
Morad, by an a£t of difobedience, had quitted the north : Au- 
rungzebc, by bis addrefs, was permitted to leave it; and Suja, by 
his friends at court, wrought fo much upon the emperor, that he 
was removed from Cabul to the government of Bengal. 

The emperor, ever fond of feftivals, found an opportunity of 
exhibiting his generofity and hoi pi tail ty, upon fimfhing the re¬ 
pairs of the city of Delhi. Seven hundred and fifty thoufand 
pounds had been laid out on the Imperial palace; in which the em¬ 
peror mounted the throne of his anceftors, on the firft of April of 
the year 1643. The nobility paid their compliments with mag¬ 
nificent prefents ; and their ladies waited with gifts of value, up¬ 
on the moil favoured of the- emperor’s wives. During nine days, 
the whole city, as well as the court, were entertained at the public 
•expence. Magnificent dreffes were diflributed among the great 
officers; and feveral new Omrahs, among whom were the two 
fons of prince Dara, were created. Hamid, one of the tlif- 
ciples of the great Abul Fazil, prefented, upon the occafion, to 
the emperor, a liiftory of the firfl ten years of his reign, and re¬ 
ceived a princely prefent. 

The emperor remained at Delhi nine months, and returned to 
Lahore in the end of December the fame year. Soon after his 
arrival in that latter city, he raifed the vifier to the rank of 
feven thoufand; and gratified him, at the fame time, with the 
government of Behar, which he was permitted to hold by deputy. 

3 The 
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The abilities of this lord in his high deportment, and, above 
all, his unintriguing difpofition, if the expreflion may be ufed, re¬ 
commended him in the higheft degree to Ins marten He never 
fought a favour of the emperor; and he conferred none without 
his permiffion. His alfiduity to pleafe confifted in liis undeviating 
attention to bufmefs; and he gained the affedions of his prince, 
by making him believe, that he was the foie fpring which moved 
all the affairs of his own empire. The vanity of Shaw Jehan in¬ 
duced him to wifh that every thing were done by himfelf; and 
the prudent vifier did not, by his obvious interference, deprive 
him of the reputation which he ftrove to maintain. On the fame 
day that Sadulla was promoted to the government of Behar, 
the-prince Mo rad was raifed to that of the Decan. The emperor, 
though fond of his fon, diftrurted his natural impetuofity and fire: 
he therefore committed the charge of the army on the frontiers to 
Shaw Nawaz, the father-in-law of Morad himfelf. Without the 
confent of this lord, Morad was not to attempt any thing of ma¬ 
terial concern to the empire. 

Though the Imperial ambaffador, who had been fent to congra¬ 
tulate Shaw Abas the Second on his acceffion to the throne, 
had been well received at Ifpahan, the court of Perfia had not 
refinqu tilled their pretenfions to the city of Candahar. The ar¬ 
rangements necelfary to reftore the kingdom to order, after the ty¬ 
ranny of Shaw Scfi, had hitherto engaged their attention; and the 
numerous'armies employed by Shaw Jehan on his northern fron¬ 
tiers againft the Ufbecs, rendered it imprudent to break with him, 
till they were withdrawn. After the pacification with the 
prince of Balich, the greater part of the Imperial army had 
been removed to the fouth, and a fair field was left for th 
clefigns of Shaw Abas. That monarch accordingly, in the year 
3648, marched with a great force toward Candahar; but the news 
Vot. nr. C c of 
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to Lahore. Shaw Jehan, who had arrived in that city toward the 
clofe of the year, detached fifty thoufand of his troops under 
the vifier to cover Candahar. The prince Aurungzebe joined 
that minifter with the forces Rationed in his province of Moul- 
tan; but before they arrived, the city was ftp-rendered to the 
Perfidns by capitulation. Shaw Abas left ten thoufand muf- 
queteers to garrifon the place, and retreated with the reft of his 
army. 


Aurungzebe 
befieges ie In 
vain. 


Aurungzebe and Sadulla invefted the place in the March of 
1649. The fiege continued more than three months before a 
practicable breach was made; and the Imperialifts, in a general 
aflault, were repulfed with great lofs. The prince, however, did 
not raife the fiege: he continued his approaches, but he made 
very little progrefs toward taking of the place. Winter was now 
approaching, and the weather began to be already very fevere in that 
high country. There was a great fcarcity of forage and provifions; 
and the warlike ftores were exhaufted. The emperor, being ap¬ 
prized of the Rate of his-army, ordered the fiege to be raifed; and 
Aurungzebe, without laurels, returned toward Lahore. 


Defeats the 
Ferftans* 


Nizier Afi, the Perfian governor of Candahar and Murtizi, who 
commanded an army of obfervation on the frontiers of that pro¬ 
vince, having joined their forces, fell on the rear of the Imperial¬ 
ifts in their retreat, Aurungzebe behaved, upon the occaiion r 
with his ufual fpirit and condu<ft. He fell upon the affailants in 
the flank, with a column of cavalry, which he had filed off front 
his front, when he firft obferved the enemy. The Perfians were 
repulfed with considerable daughter. Though defeated, they were 
not however intimidated. Being reinforced from Candahar, they 
hovered round the Imperial army; and, after a few days, formed 

their 
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their line and offered battle. Aurungzebe did not decline to come 
to action. The fhock was from wing to wing; and the conteft 
was long and bloody. The prince owed the vidory which* he ob¬ 
tained to the bravery of Ruftum, one of his generals, who com¬ 
manded the referve, confiding of two thoufand horfe, Ruftum, 
when the prince was on the point of quitting the field, fell on the 
the enemy fword in hand, and threw them into confufion. Au¬ 
rungzebe, in the mean time, reftored his ranks, and returned to 
the charge. The Perfians fled, and were purfued twenty miles 
beyond the field; and the prince returned, with unexpected 
glory, to the emperor, who fet out foon after the arrival of his fon 
for Agra. 

The Uihec Tartars beyond the Ox us, taking advantage of the 
debilitated ftate of Nidder Mahommed, who Lad not recovered 
from the blow given to his power by the conqueft of his country 
by the Imperiabfts, invaded the dominions of that prince. Ma- 
hommed applied, in the character of a vafial, to the emperor, who 
was fo well pleafed with this mark of his fubmiffion, that he fent 
him a very confiderable fum of money, which was the prin¬ 
cipal thing wanted. The efcort fent with the treafure to Ba • 
-Itch, conveyed his women and children to Mahommed; but 
two of his Tons, Chufero and Byram, who had been created 
nobles of the empire, remained from choice in India. Many marks 
of the emperor’s favour were conferred on the family of Mahom¬ 
med. An honorary drefs was given to each, together witli a 
confiderable fum of money. Nor had their education been neg¬ 
lected. Mailers had been appointed to teach the young princes; 
and the^daughters were inftruCted in the lhliable accomplishments 
of their fex. 
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The prince Morad, as before related, had been fent, un¬ 
der the tuition of his father-in-law, into the Decan, Proud, 
haughty, and full of lire, he could not bear, with patience, 
the controul of that lord. He poflelTed abilities, and he 
knew it; and he confidered it as an infupportable hardlhip to 
have the name, without the power of government. He, upon many 
occafions, neglected the counfel given him by Shaw Nawaz; but 
at la ft he added infult to contempt. tC Know you not,' 1 faid he one 
day to his father-in-law, that even you, who attempt tocommand 
me, are, by the Imperial com million, fubjeft to my government. 
Behave yourlelf, therefore, as the humble advifer, not as the proud 
dictator of my meafures.” Shaw Nawaz was enraged at this dif- 
refpedt; and he wrote letters of complaint to the emperor, who, 
without further examination, removed his fon from the govern¬ 
ment of the Decan. He, however, conferred upon him that of 
Cabul, and removed Ali Murdan to the government of Calh- 
mire. 

Morad, impatient in every ftation, did not long keep the 
government of Cabul. Aurungzebe, by the command of the 
emperor, made preparations for re-commencihg the liege of Can- 
dahar. Morad, inftead of affifttng him with the troops Rationed 
in his own province, threw every obftade in his way; and pre¬ 
tended that the neceflary fervice required all the troops under his 
command. To Aurungzebe’s commiffion for taking his choice of all 
the troops in the northern provinces, his brother oppofed his own 
commiffion for the abiblute command of the forces in Cabul. Au¬ 
rungzebe wrote to the emperor; and Morad was ordered into the 
province of Malava. Upon his removal, his brother col¬ 
lected an army. The vifier joined him with fifty thoufand 
horfe from the fouth, efcorting five hundred camels loaded 
with treafure to pay the army, five hundred with arms, and two 

thoufand 
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thoufarid with other warlike {lores. The retaking of Candahar 
eiigroffed fo much of the emperor's attention, that he himfelf made 
a progrefs to Cabul to fupport the befiegers. Channa-Zad, the 
fon of Aiiph Jah, was upon this occafion raifed to the office of 
paymafter-general of the forces. Prince Snja came from his go¬ 
vernment of Bengal to pay his refpe&s to his father, foon after his 
arrival at Cabul. 

The preparations for the fiege of Candahar took up a confider- 
able time. Aurungzebe did not appear before it, till the month of 
January 1652. Heinvefted the place on all Tides, and began to 
make his approaches in form. But his gunners were bad, and his 
engineers, ifpoffible, worfe. The fiege continued two months 
and eight days, without any impreffion being made on the city. 
All the warlike {lores were at length exhaufted; the army was 
dlfcouraged, from feeing no end to their toil. The prince was 
alhamed-, and,the p.ofitive orders of his father recalled him to 
Cabul. Shaw Jehan, after all his expence and idle parade, return¬ 
ed, without having effected any thing material, to Agra. In that 
city his firft bufinefs was to promote his children and nobles to 
honours and governments. Solim^n, the fon of Dara, was 
raifed to the dignity of eight thoufind horfe, and fent to the go¬ 
vernment of Cabul. Aurungzebe was ordered back to the Decan. 
Dara, who held Guzerat by deputy, was removed to Moultan: 
Suj a returned to Bengal; and Shaifta Chan, one of the fons of 
the. late vifier, was promoted to the government of Guzerat, in 
the room of Dara. 
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Dara's jealoufy of Aurungzebe—His bad fuccefs before Candahdr — 
Raifed to a part of the Imperial power—Rebellion of the liana — 
Rife and character of Jumla—Death of the vifier—War in Gol- 
'c.onda—Exploits of Mahommed the fan of Aurungzebe—War ami 
reduction of Bijapour—Sicknefs of the emperor—Too great vio¬ 
lence of Dara—Emperor removes to Agra — Recovers—Dara in 
high javour—Carries all before him at court, 

'A. D. 16;z. r | 'HOUGH Shaw Johan, by his great attention upon every 
o' I.-, X occafion to Dara, bad convinced his fubjefts of his defign 

Dnra’sjea- to appoint him his fuceeflor in the throne, that prince was 

iQLLty Of All- + 1 

rungzebe. jealous of the growing reputation of .Aurungzebe. The latter, in 
his frequent expeditions at the head of armies, found various 
opportunities of gaining friends, by the places of honour and 
profit which he had, by his commiflion, to bellow ; and he was 
not of a difpofition to relinquilh by negligence, the influence 
which he had acquired by favours. Cool, fubtle, and felf-denied, 
he covered his actions with fuch an appearance of honeft fmcerity, 
that men imputed bis attention to their own merit, and not to his 
defig ns. The penetrating eye of his father had pierced the veil 
which he had thrown over his ambition j but the implicit obe¬ 
dience which Aurungzebe paid to all his commands flattered him 
into a kind of oblivion of his former obfervations on the duplicity 
of his char after. Dara had carried his jealoufy of Aurungzebe 
into a kind of averfion to his perfon. He envied him when fuc- 
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cefsful; and he triumphed over his misfortunes: hut his exulta- A. 

tion wa£ as fecret as his hatred, as both proceeded- from fear, a v-v —* 

pafiion which his foul difdained to own, 

’ h - t . t * ‘ i -’ 1 * 4 r c.*< -*■ »|-r 

Aurungzcbe having twice mifcarricd in his attempts on Canda- His unfuc- 
liar, Dara wilhed to gather laurels where his rival had fail- dltLmagunft. 
ed. He applied to his father for an army: infinuatmg, that Cdlldiin ‘ ir ‘ 
the bad fuccefs which attended his brother, proceeded from his 
want of knowledge and conduct. A very large fum was 
iffued from the Imperial treasury; and the army and artil¬ 
lery in the provinces beyond the Indus were fubmitted to the 
command of Dara. That prince inverted Candaharj. The f ege- 
con tinned five months, without any imprertion being made. The 
rtores were at Iart exhausted, the troops were difpirited, and Dara 
found himfelf under the neceffity of retreating with lofs of repu- 
putation. Shaw Jehan was f lent upon the occafion; and even 
Aunmgzebc, who triumphed in fecret over Dara’s difappoint- 
ment, attributed, in his converfation, this frelh mifearriage to the 
ftrength of the place, more than to his brother’s want of abilities 
in war. 


The unfuccefsful expedition to Candahar did not fhake the He is fo- 


emperor’s defign in favour of Dara. He forefaw the tumult and 
difordei- which were likely to arile from the ambition of his 
younger fens after his death; and he refolved to habituate them, 
in his lifetime, to the authority of their elder brother. Having 
ordered all the nobles to attend the prefence ; he defeended from 
his throne, took Dara by the hand, and placed him under the 
Imperial canopy; commanding the lord of the requefts to read 
aloud an ediirt, changing the name of Dara into that of Shaw 
Belind A kb a-], or The Emperor of exalted Fortune. 
M Behold,” faid Shaw Jeh&n, “ your future prince! Upon him 

we 
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we leave the fupport of the reputation and honour of the family 
of Timur.” Nor was this merely a ceremony. He devolved on 
Dara a part of the Imperial power; and made an allowance of 
more than two millions a-year, for the expences of his lioufe- 
hold. 

Soon after this folemn appointment of Dara to the fucceflion, 
Shaw Jehan made a prog refs of pleafure to the city of Ajmerc, 
During his refidence in that place, Zulfikar Aga, the Turkifh 
ambafiador, arrived from Buflora at Surat. He was received with 
the ufual honours, and efcorted by a party of the Imperial cavalry 
to court. The prefents which he brought to the emperor were 
rather curious and rare, than valuable. He was treated With the 
higheft diflindtion ; a table was kept for him at the public ex¬ 
pence; and he was gratified with a confiderable prefent in money 
for his own private ufe. He remained for fome months in Hin- 
doftan ; and Cairn Beg, an Omrah of diftindtion, returned with 
him to Conftantinople, on the part of the emperor. 

The Maraja, who owed his throne to an Imperial decifion againft 
his elder brother, the unfortunate Aniar Singh, forgot, about this 
time, the gratitude which he owed to Shaw Jehan, He jftopt the 
payment of the flipulated tribute, and began to fortify the flrong 
city of Chitdr. The emperor detached thirty thoufand horfe, 
under Sadulla the vifier, to chaftife him for his infolence, 
and to demolifh the works. The Hindoo prince hung out the 
flag of defiance, and the vifier inverted Chitor. Parties were at 
the fame time, detached on all Tides to lay wafte the open country. 
The refractory prince had not the fpirit neceflary to fupport his 
rebellion. He fent, on the eleventh day, to Sadulla a moft fub- 
miflive overture of peace. The minifter referred him to the 
emperor, who ftill remained at Ajmere; but that monarch would 


not 
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tier receive the letters. Orders were fent to profecute the fiegc 
with vigour; and to give no terms. The Maraja, in this extre¬ 
mity, found means to convey a prefent to Dara. That prince 
foftened his father’s refentment; and the Maraja, upon paying the 
expence,of the war, was reinftatedin his hereditary dominions. 

The mod memorable tramaftion of the year was the promotion 
of Maliommed Jumla, to the rank of five tlioufand horte. He 
was recommended to the emperor by the prince Aurungzebe ; and 
as he is to make a great figure in the fequel of the hiftory, there is 
a propriety in premifmg foraething concerning his origin and 
gradual rife. Jumla was a Perfian, born in Ardiftan, a village in 
the neighbourhood of Ifpahan. His parents, though of fome 
rank, were extremely poor: he, however, found means to acquire 
ibme knowledge of letters, which carcumdance procured for him 
the place of clerk to a diamond merchant, who made frequent 
journies to Golconda. In that kingdom he quitted his mader’s 
fervice, traded on his own account, and acquired a confidcrable 
fortune, which enabled him to pur chafe a place at the court of 
Cuttub, fovereign of Tellingana. In that dation he behaved fo 
well that he attracted the notice of his prince, who railed him to 
a confiderable rank in the army. His military promotion opened 
a field for the abilities of Jumla. He yielded to few in conduct; 
in courage to none. He rofe by his merit to the head of the forces 
of Tellingana. He led the army into the Carnatic; and, in a 
war which continued fix years, reduced that country to fubjeCcion. 
But when he conquered for his fovereign, he acquired wealth for 
himfelf. Cuttub wifhing to fhare with his general in the 
Spoil, difobliged him; and he attached himfelf to the fortunes of 
Aurungzebe, who then commanded for his father in the con¬ 
quered provinces of the Decan. The prince, who was ah excel¬ 
lent, judge of character, faw fomething extraordinary in Jumla. 
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Ir?' icto' f7 ° unti h' im > l, P on trial) a fit inftrument for his ambition.; and 
—-- > lie exerted all his influence at court in his favour. 

Promotions. Soon after the promotion of Jumla, the deleft fon of the 
prince Suja was fent by his father from Bengal to pay his re- 
fpedts to the emperor. Shaw Jehan, naturally fond of his po- 
flerity, was ftruck with the accomplifhments of his grandfon; 
and ralfed him to the rank of feven thoufand horfe. To avoid 
giving umbrage to Dara, always jealous <5f diftinQions bellowed 
on his brothers, Cipper Sheko, thefecond fon of that prince, was 
promoted to the fame rank of nobility. A magnificent feftival 
was given on the occafion; at which the dependants of the two 
dignified princes affifted. Though jeaioufy prevailed in private 
between the pofterity of Shaw Jehan, in public there was nothing 
but harmony and affedion : Dara who, with the ftate'of an em¬ 
peror, pofleffed alfo a part of the power, treated the .fon of Suja 
with difiinclion and refped. His fears of the ambition of 
Aurungzebe abforhed all his fufpidons concerning the defigns of 
his other brothers. Suja, who was a man of pleafure, was not fo 
formidable as the hypocritical aufterity of Aurungzebe; and the 
open valour of Morad, without the neceflary balance of prudence, 
was not an objed of ferious terror. 

Death and On the twentieth of February 1656, the vifier died, after 
character of - .. , . 

the vifier. a inert ill nets. He was forty-feven year3 of age at the time 

of his deceafe. His affidnity and ability in bufinefs recommended 
him, in an uncommon degree, to the emperor’s affedions; and 
the bier of the minifter was bathed with the tears of his prince. 
His parts were rather folid than Aiming: induftry and indefa¬ 
tigable perfeverance made up for the defers of his genius. Ex- 
■< perlence rendered him mafter of the detail of finance; and he 
was by habit converfant in the inferior intrigues, which are the 

® fprings 
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fprings of actions of moment- His mind was'too much ciieum- 
feribed in its powers, to comprehend, at one view, the great line 
of public affairs ; hut he could execute with ■ precifion what he 
could not plan with judgment, He was fond of military fame, 
but he was unfucccfsful in the field ; though neither deficient in 
conduct nor deflitutc of courage. Superftition, which was none 
of the follies of the age, was the grgateft defeat in his charaaer; 
and his fandlity was laid to be frequently a cloke fpr didionourable 
deeds. 

The influence of Jmnla with Aurungzebe, was the fource of a 
new war in the Decau, though another caufe was affigned, to 
reconcile the emperor to the meafure, Cuttub Shaw, fovereign 
of Tellingana and of a great part .of GoJconda, had, upon the 
defertion of Jumla, imprifoned the fop of that lord, and feized 
upon his wealth, Aurungzebe complained, in repeated letters, of 
Cuttub to his father alleging, that he was dilatory in the pay¬ 
ment of his annual tribute to the empire. He therefore applied 
for leave to bring the refractory prince to rcafon by force. The 
emperor, jealous of his authority, gave permiffion for the march 
of an- army into the dominions of Cuttub. Mahommed, the 
elde/i Ion of Aurungzebe, commanded in this expedition ; a brave, 
an obfiinatc, and a haughty prince, not to be fwayed from his 
purpofe either by argument or fear. 

Mahommed, at the head of twenty tlioufand horfe, entered 
fuddenly the dominions of Cuttub; and that prince, expedling 
nothing lefs than hoftilities, was totally unprepared for war, He 
fent meffengers to the camp of the Impenalifts; and paid down 
the arrears of the tribute. He, at the fame time, re leafed Amin, 
thefon of Jumla; and endeavoured to footh Mahommed with rich 
prefen ts. This, however, was not the foie objedt of the expedi- 
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tiojn of the Imperialifls. The fortune of Jumla was ftill in the 
hands of Cuttub. A juft refUturion -was demanded; and the lat¬ 
ter in vain obje&ed, that the accounts between him and Jumla 
were not fettled; and, therefore, that till they were adjufted, he 
could form no judgment of the fum which ought to be paid. Ma- 
hommed continued obftinate, and advanced to the gates of Hydra- 
bad.. When things appeared ready to come to extremities, a few 
chefts of money and fome cafkets of jewels were delivered by Cuttub, 
as the whole wealth of Jumla. Amin made greater claims in the 
name of his father; and the prince, offended at the prevarica¬ 
tions of Cuttub, ordered him to come out of the city to do him 
homage, as the grandfon of his emperor and lord. 

Thfe pride of Cuttub was ftill greater than his avarice. His 
mind revolted againft the very idea of homage: and his rage 
overcame his prudence. __ TVlabommed entered Hydrabad^ Death 
and confufion filled every Greet, and the city-was-fubmitted to the 
ravages of fire‘and fvvord, The fpoils was great, but the defiruc- 
tion was immenfe. The avarice of the Imperial fibs was defeated 
by their fury. The flames moved quicker than depredation; fo 
that except filver, gold, and jewels, which neither the rage of men 
nor of fire could deftroy, nothing of value remained to the con¬ 
querors., 

Cuttub, from this feene of daughter, tumult, and ruin, fled to 
the old city of Golcohda, which flood about fix miles from Hy- 
drabad, A number of Ids troops and many of the citizens fol¬ 
lowed their fovercign. Mahommed immediately invefted Gol- 
conda. Cuttub, in his diftrefs, refolved to try the fortune of the 
field. He accordingly marched out with fix thoufand horfe, 
twelve thoufand foot, and a great rabble of half-armed men, to 

give 
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give battle to the Imperial ills. The affair was foon decided. \l^ 6 6 ' 

Cuttub was defeated; and the enemy entered the city at his heels. '--- 1 

The horrors of war were renewed in every form. Mahommed 
waded through blood ; Cuttub threw him felt at his feet, but he 
was not to be appeafed by fubmillion. The unfortunate prince 
at length produced his beautiful daughter, Rizia, to the victor, 
and he fheathed his fword. He married her inform, and a mag¬ 
nificent feftival was held to celebrate the nuptials. Mirth was 
mixed with forrow ; and-pageants of joy with the folemn funerals 
cf the dead. 

Mahommed, after finffhing with more good fortune than repu- Returns to 
tation the war with Cuttub, returned to his father, who refided 
at Bramponr. Aimtngzebe wrote a pompous account of the luc- 
cefs of his fon to the emperor; and that monarch raifed him to 
the rank of eleven thouland horfe. Shaifta, the fon of the late 
vifier Afiph, was fecond in command in the expedition againff 
Hydrabad; and he, as a reward for his fervices, was dignified 
with-thfc honou^Upf fix thouland horfe. Jumla, who had hitherto 
remained with Aur.ungzebe at Brampour, charged hiinfelf with 
the-letters of that prince to his father. His fon Amin attended 
]jim to court; and both were received with diftinguifhed marks 
of kindnefs and effeem. His knowledge and abilities recom¬ 
mended jumla, in a high degree. The place of vifier was 
vacant by the death of Sadulla, and notwithftanding the rc~ 
monfinmees of Dara, who was averfe to Jumla on account of' 
his attachment to Aurungzebe, that lord was inverted with 
the liighert office in the empire. The avarice of the emperor 
joined iffue, in this promotion, with the merit of Jumla. When 
he received the feals, the prefects which he made amounted to more 
than rtxty thouland pounds of our money. 
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The emperor, foou after the promotion of Jumla, took a tom 
of pleafure toward the north. Having hunted for fome time in the 
forefls on the banks of tile Ganges, he returned to Agra; and, 
upon his arrival, received intelligence of the death of Adi), king 
ofBijapour. The principal officers at the court of Adil, without 
afking permiffion of the emperor, raifed the fon of the deccafed to 
the throne. This conduct was highly refented by Shaw jell an, 
who confidered the dominions ofBijapour as an appendage of the 
empire. 1 he expedient upon which he fell, was, in fome mea- 
furc, the fource of his misfortunes. The new vilier was or¬ 
dered with twenty thou land horfe into Bijapour, to depofe the 
ion of Add, till he fliould make his Cubmiffions in the Imperial 
prefencc. Amin, who was his father’s deputy in his high office, 
remained at court to carry on the bufmefs of that department. 

* jjjfV utifi i&t*' ,rm *.f*y ^ *>/i 

In the month of November of the year 1656, died Ali Murdan, 

the nominal captain-general of the Imperial forces, on his return 
from Agra to his province of Catlmiire. His dcfeftiou from his 
fovereign, the emperor of Perfia, and his deterring up the im¬ 
portant furtrefs ot Candahar, had highly recommended him to 
Shaw Jelran ; and he had abilities to keep the favour which he 
had once acquired. The defigns of Shaw Sefi againft his life, 
were a fufficient apology for his revolt from that prince; and 
the fidelity with which he ferved his benefa&or, is a proof 
that neceility was the foie caufe of his treachery. He was ra¬ 
ther a dignified than a great character ; more fit for the fatigues 
of the fiek'1 than for the intrigues of the clofet. He was a faith¬ 
ful fervant to his prince, a conflant and umhakcr friend, an aflive 
and a gallant officer. A love of money, which did not amount to 
abiolute avarice, was the greatefi: defedt of his mind; but, were 
we to judge from the number of his dependants, he was pofieffed 
of a generous difpofition. Being always abfent from court jn - 

the 
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the government of various provinces, he had no opportunity 
for expending his vaft income; and he therefore am a tied great 
wealth. The emperor became the heir of his fortune, which, in 
money and jewels, amounted to one million eight hundred and 
feventy-five thoufand pounds. 

Intelligence of the march of Jumla flew before him to the 
kingdom of Bijapour. All, the vilier of the dcceafed Adit, who 
had raifed the fon of that prince to the throne, had forefeen 
the ftorm which was now gathering over his head. He levied 
forces; he fortified his difinantled cables and towns. Jumla, in the 
mean time, advanced to Brampour. Aurungzebe joined him with 
his forces ; and, with hisufualafFefted humility, pretended tofubmit 
himfelf to the command of his father’s vifier. That minifter, 
however, was too much attached to the interefts of the prince to 
avail himfelf of his modefty; and though Jumla bore the name of 
commander in chief, the orders of Aurungzebe were only iTued 
and obeyed. The greateft harmony iublifted between them ; for 
they reckoned this .prefent expedition as a fortunate prelude to 
their future defigna. 

The rapid march of the Imperialifts difconcerted the meafures 
of Ali. He had collected an army, but it was too fmall and the 
troops too raw to rifque the fortune of the field. He threw a 
numerous garrifon into Bider, which is one of the ftrongeft pla^s 
in Idindoftan. With a body of cavalry he himfelf haraffed the 
enemy, leaving the command at Bider to Jan Jiffi ; who had been 
thirty years governor of that important fortrefs. Aurungzebe 
arriving before Bider, reconnoitred it with great attention and 
care. He forefaw the difficulty which woul 1 attend a fiege ; and 
he endeavoured, by bribes and large promifes, to corrupt the fide¬ 
lity of jiffi. That old officer rejected his propofals with indig- 
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nation and difdain; and the prince, defpairing of fuccefs by in¬ 
trigue, prepared to enfure it by force : lie accordingly made his 
approaches to Bider. 

On the twenty-feventh day of the fiege, a mine being fprung, 
a practicable breach was made in the ftrft wall. Aurungzebe, 
wilhing to make a lodgment within the wall, ordered an affault. It 
happened that one of the principal magazines of the place was 
under a great baftion in the lecond wall, oppofite to the breach. 
The befieged having expended all their granadoes and ammunition 
in repelling the attack, »his magazine was thrown open, that they 
might fupply themfelves with more. A rocket by accident fell 
near the door of the magazine, upon fome powder that had been 
mattered there an the confufion. It took lire, and communicating 
with the magazine, blew up the baftion, which was covered with 
people, and rieftroyed the greateft part of the garrifon, who had 
been drawn together into that place to oppofe the enemy. The 
governor and his three fons were numbered among the dead. 
-The a flail ants, in the mean time, fuffered confiderably front the 
explosion. The whole place was expofed. The Imperialifts took 
advantage of the confternation of the furviving part of the enemy. 
A thick darknefs, occafloned by the fmoke and duft, covered 
Bluer: Aurungzebe rufhed over the ruins; and when light 
Ivgan to appear, he found himfelf in the mklft of the citadel. 
Though there was no refiftance, death ravaged all around him; 

for even his authority could not appeafe, for fome time, the ra si 
of the troops. 

Ah, who had looked on Bider as impregnable, had depofited -in 
that city the greateft part of his young fovereign’s wealth ; and 
Aurungzebe acquired an immenfe treafure as well as an imex- 
pefted reputation, from the capture of the place. The mmifter, 

though 
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-though ffruck with the lofs of his ffrongeft fortrefs, did not give 
all his hopes away. He collected a numerous army of Aby(Tinian 
mercenaries under the walls of Kilburga; and placed the prince 
at their head, Aurungzebe defpifed the enemy too much to 
march again ft him in perfon. He detached" twenty thoufand 
liorfe, under the command of Mohabet, toward Kilburga ; whilflr 
he himfclf fat down before KalUan, which, after a fiege of a 
few weeks, fell into his hands. Mohabet, in the mean time, 
came to battle with Ali, and defeated his mercenary army with 
great daughter. Aurungzebe himfelf arrived in the camp foon 
after the battle,, and inverted Kilburga, where the fugitives had 
taken refuge. 


A D.1657. 
Hig. 1067: 


Kilburga was large and well fortified. The garrifon was nu- and ft bams, 
inerous, and made frequent fallies. They at length ifTued forth. 

.with their whole force, came to battle, and were driven back into 
into the city with great daughter. Thefe repeated efforts weak¬ 
ened thofe within; but one of the generals of young Adil, who 
commanded a body of horfe, was very active in haraffmg from 
without, the Imperial army, He cut off their convoys; and g ; 

fcarcity prevailed in their camp, Aurungzebe, however, was not 
to be driven from his defigns. He carried on the fiege with un- 
abating diligence ; and, having made a practicable breach- in the 
walls, he took Kilburga by. affault on the eleventh of June 1657. 

Adil, led.by his minifter Ali, threw himfelf at the feet'of the 
conqueror. The tribute of Bijapour was fixed at one milliqn 
'eight hundredand feventy-five thoufand pounds; and a great fum 
toward defraying the expence of the war, was paid down by Adil. 

He, at the fame time, was obliged to give up his ftrongeft forts, 
and to fettle eftates upon fomeof the adherents of Aurungzebe. 

-.That prince having changed the name of the city of Bider to that 
.. Vol. Ill, E e of 
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Jumla, the vifier of the empire, remained in the army during 
the war againft Rijapour. After the talcing of Eider, the name 
of Aurungzebe appeared fir ft in the commiftion for commanding 
the army. The attachment and gratitude of Jumla to that prince, 
induced him to requeft the emperor to confer upon him the 
honour as < well as the power in the expedition. The meafure 
befidcs was favourable to their concerted plans of ambition. 
■Shaw Jehan was now become aged ; and hisexeeiTes in venery had 
weakened his conftitution. The feene of ambition was not dis¬ 
tant ; and Aurungzebe, who had opened his whole foul to Jumla,, 
had concerted all his future meafures with that lord. Orders, 
in the mean time, arrived, for the vifier to return to court. Hav¬ 
ing fworn fidelity and fecrecy to one another, the prince and the 
minifter parted at the gates of Bram pour. 


JImperor falls 
(fit. 


On the feventeenth of September 1657, Shaw Jehan was fud- 
denly feized, in the city of Delhi, with a paralytic diforder, ac¬ 
companied with a violent ftrangury. He remained in a ftate of 
infennbility for feveral days, and all hopes of his recovery va- 
nifiicd. But by the copious bleeding prelcribed by his phyficians,. 
he was at length relieved. ■ His diforder, however, returned,, 
though not with the fame violence; and, on the occafion, the 
cuftomary edi£t for the remiffion of the taxes due for the year, 
when the life of the emperor is in danger, was iUiied, with the 
ufual formalities. Large fums were, at the fame lime, given to 
the poor, and to Raiders of reputed fan£tity, for their prayers to 
Heaven for the recovery of Shaw Jehan. The mofques were 
filled with the devout; and the people in general expreffed un- 
{ feigned 
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deigned grief at the danger of a monarch, under whole aufpicious 15 j7• 

* * Rig. s™/» 

reign they had enjoyed protection and liappinefs. All bufinefs '- *—-■* 

was fufpended in Delhi. Silence prevailed over the whole place; 
except when that filence was broken by anxious enquiries con¬ 
cerning the emperor’s health. Shaw Jehan Was a Granger to the 
intereft which he podefied in the hearts of his fubjefls, till he fell 
into a difeafe which was thought mortal by all. 

The emperor being by his diforder rendered incapable of giving p ara . a fl‘ uniea 
any attention to bufmefs, the management of public affairs fell ^ u ® ov<;rtl " 
into the hands of Dara. His father had prepared for an accident 
which might occafion a fufpenfion of government. An edict had 
fome time before been iffued, bearing that the fignet of Dara 
fliould be confidered as equally valid with that of the emperor, 
through all the dominions of the houfe of Timur. The prince, 
however, till Shaw jehan fell ill, made no ufe of this extraordi¬ 
nary power. When his father became infenfible, Dara mounted 
the throne. Warm', vehement, and precipitate, he adted the 
fovereign with too much violence. He iffued but a public order, 
that no perfon whatever fhould prefume, under pain of death, to 
hold any correlpondence with his brothers, upon the prefent 
poffure of affairs. The agents of Aurungzebe and Morad at 
court, were feizetl, with their papers, and imprifoned. The mo¬ 
ney in their hands, on account of the princes, was locked up; 
and, in Ihort, the whole conduct of Dara betrayed the moll vio¬ 
lent fufpicions of the defigns of his brothers. 

The fufpenilon of the vifier was among Dara’s firfl acts of His violence, 
power. He lufpe&ed his fidelity, as being railed to his office 
by the influence of Aurungzebe. An Indian prince, by the 
title ofRa’ Raidn, was made temporary vifier; for the commiffions 
given by Dara were limited exprefsly to the time of the empe- 
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A I). 1&7, ror’s illnefs. The prince, in the mean time, ordered all the 
Hig 1067. 

—-- - nobles into the hall of piefence. He explained to them, with 

unfeigned tears, the hopelefs condition of the emperor. He 
hinted the ambition of his brothers; and the dangers which 
would arife to the empire from a civil war. “ The emperor,” faid 
he, “more from an idea ofjuftice, than from any fuperioraffedtion. 
to me, has appointed me his fucceffor in the throne; and I find, 
in my own mind, no inclination to relinquifh what Heaven and 
my father have thrown into my hands. Thofe, therefore, who will 
mow the earlieft zeal in my lupport, fhall command my gratitude. Be 
explicit and open, as I always am ; and refolve to continue faithful , 
Such of you as owe favours to my brothers,' will not ferve me with 
zeal. Let them, therefore, in theif prudence, retire to their hoiifes. 
I want not their pretended fupporf; and I will not bear with their 
intrigues in favour of others.” The withes of the prince were 
coiriman'ds. The lords, who had eflates in Bengal, in Guzerat, 
and in the Decan, the governments of Suja, Mordd, and Aurung-- 
zebe, to avoid fufpleion, confined themfelves at home. ■ 

On the eighteenth of October, the emperor being much reco¬ 
vered of his diforder, was placed by Ins fori in a barge, which wks 
ordered gradually to fall down the Jumna to Agra. The army 
and court moved along thebanks of the river- with flow marches, 
under the command of Dara ; who, though he paffed the moil of 
his time with his father, fpent the night always afhore. Several 
arrangements were made in the greater offices, during this prb- 
grefs. Chilulla was fent back to the government of Delhi; and 
DanHmund was turned out of liis office of payniafter-general of 
the Imperial forces. A mm, the Ton of Jumla, had found means 
to recommend himfelf to Dara; and, no^withftanding that prince’s 
averfion to his father, the fon was raifed to the vacant office of 
Danifmund. 

The 
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The tour from Delhi was recommended to the emperor, for the 
re-eftabli foment of his health ; and he gradually recovered on the 
way. On the 16th of November *657, he arrived at a palace in the 
country near Agra, and he continued daily to mend, till the ;th of 
February 1658, on which day he entered Agra in perfect health. 

The populace, who had exhibited their affeOion in filent forrow 
during his illnefs, crowded round him with tumultuous joy. His 
heart was opened at the fhoutsof his people; and he ordered con- 
fiderable fums to be diftributed among the poorer fort. The firft 
thing he" did after his arrival in the Imperial palace, wars to en¬ 
quire for Jumla, the late vifier. He was; however, told that", 
during' his illnefs, that lord had applied to him for leave to 
proceed to the Decan, and that the leave had been granted. He 
fent for Dara. The prince appeared before him; and was fe- 
verely reprimanded, for difunding fo able a man from an office 
which demanded abilities. “ But Jumla,faid he, “ muff be dif- 
graced, fmee you will have it fo, Dara is to be my fuccelfor in 
the throne; and the authority of the heir of the empire tnuft not 
be diminifhed, by the reftoration of men whom he has difmiffed- 
in his difplcafure.” 

Dara had bellowed great attention and care on his father dur- Favmjr f 
ing his illnefs. He fat often, for whole nights, by his fide; and Dara > 
watched the very motion of his eye, to fupply him in all his wants. 

When the emperor was at the point of death, the prince dropt 
unfeigned tears; and he could not fupprefs his joy when the firft 
dawn of his father’s recovery appeared. But if Dara’s filial piety 
was great, the emperor’s gratitude was not Iefs. He exhibited 
to his fon unbounded teftimonies of his . affedtion and regard. 

He raifed him to the honours of fixty thoufand horfe ; and, in- 
one day, gave him jewels to the value of one hundred thoufand 
pounds, twelve hundred thoufand in fpecie, and an order upon cer¬ 
tain - 
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A. p. i6j«. tarn revenues to the amount of three millions more. Three hun- 
dred Arabian horfes, with rich furnitures, and a number of 
elephants were, at the fame time, bellowed on the prince by the 
lavifli hand of his father. « He who prefers the life of an aged 
parent,” faid Shawjehan, “ to the throne of India, can never be 
fufficiently paid for his filial piety.’’ 

who carries Though Dara laid down the name of authority at the recovery 
him at court, of his father, his influence was ecjual to aCtual power. Soliman 
Sheko, his eldeft fon, was appointed to the command of ten 
thoufand horfe, to fupprefs fome diflurbances in the province 
of Allahabad; his fecond fon, Cipp’er Sheko, was raifed to the 
government of Behar; and Bahadur was fent as the deputy of the 
prince, to manage the affairs of the province. TheRana, Jeflwint 
Singh, who adhered to the in ter eft of Dara, was raifed-to a higher 
degree of nobility. All means were ufed to attach the affections 
of the grandees to the heir-apparent. Jaffier Chan, known long 
for his abilities, was placed in the high office of vitier ; Mohabet 
was fent to the government of Cabul, on account of his hatred'to 
Aurungzebe; and the Rana, who had been faved from deft motion 
at the interceffion of Dara, was gratified with the rich and exten- 
five province of Malava. 
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CHAP. VI. 

Caufe of the civil war—Character of the Emperors fans—Dara 
— Suja — Aurungzebs — Mordd—Suja takes the field—Defeated by 
Solimdn the Jon of Dara—Morad rebels in Guzerat—Aurungzebe 
in the. Decan—Marches to Bramponr—Battle of the Nirbidda— 
P reparations and objhnacy of Dara—Oppofes Aurungzebe — To¬ 
tally defeated near Agra—Reflections.. 

S HAW Jehan, after a reign of thirty years of profperity, found 
himfelf fuddenly involved in. trouble and misfortune. The 
ftorm had been long gathering : it was forefeen, but nothing 
could prevent it from falling. The emperor, with abilities for 
bufinefs, was addicted to pleafure; and, though he was decifive 
in the pre/ent moment, he was improvident of the future. His 
affeftion for his ions was the fburce of the calamities which fhook 
his empire. Pleafed with their promifing parts when young, 
he furnifhed them with opportunities for exerting their talents 
in the cabinet, as well as in the field; and when they became, 
by their own merit, objects of public attention, it was dangerous, 
if not impracticable, to reduce them into private ftations. The 
unfettled fyftem of fueceffion to the crown, had rouzed their am¬ 
bition, and awakened their fears. They were to each other ob¬ 
jects of terror, as well as of envy. They all looked forward 
with anxiety to the death of their father i and each law in that 
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gloomy point, either a throne or a grave. Their hopes and fears 
increafed with their growing age, They had provided themfelves 
againft the important event of his demife; and when, he was 
feized with what was deemed a mortal difeafe, they broke forth 
at once from that lilent fefpeit, which their reverence for the 
perfon and authority of a parent had hitherto impofed on their 
minds. 

The means of ambition, which their refpe<ftive ranks in the 
. empire had .placed in the hands of -each of the fons of Shaw 
Jehau, were great; but their boldnefs to carry their fcheraes into 
execution was greater ftill. High-fpirited and intrepid, they 
wifhed for no object which their natural courage durft not at* 
tempt to obtain : they were born for enterprize, and though be¬ 
yond meafure ambitious, they loved danger more than power. 
Each was poffeffed of armies and of treafures : and, being 
rivals in fame as well as in influence, they loft all affeaion for one 
-another, in the more violent paffions of the mind. Dara, veiled 
with his claim of ,primogeniture, as well as with his father’s 
declaration in favour of his fucceffion, conftrued the ambition of 
his brothers into rebellion. Suja, in poffeffion of Bengal, was 
carried by his pride to the reflation of feizing the whole em¬ 
pire: Auruogzebe covered his ambition with motives of religion; 
and.the vehement JVlorad arrogated all to liimfelf by his courage. 
The .figure which the brothers are to make in the fucceeding ' 

feenes, feems -to demand a delineation of their refpeaive charac¬ 
ters, ' ' 

Dara, the eldeft fon of Shaw Jehan, was polite in his conver- 
fation, affable, open and free. He was eafy of accefs, acute in 
obfervation, learned, witty and graceful in all his avoirs. Ele 
pryed not into the fecrets of others; and he had no fecret him- 

felf, 
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felf, but whit he dil'dained to hide. He came fairly upon man¬ 
kind ; he concealed nothing from them, and he expected that 
faith which lie freely gave. Active, lively, and full of fire, he 
was perfonaily brave; and he forgot misfortune in the vehe¬ 
mence of his mind ; which, negle&ing paft evils, looked forward 
to future good. Though elevated with fuccefs, he never was 
dejefted by bad fortune; and though no believer in a particular 
providence, he met with all the incidents of life as if they had 
been immoveably determined by Fate. In his public character, 
he was fomctimes morofe, frequently haughty, always obftinate, 
and full of pride. Self-fuffieient in his opinions, he fcarce could 
hear advice with patience; and all he required of his friends was 
implicit obedience to his commands. But, with this appear¬ 
ance of id-nature, he was in his difpofition humane and kind; 
for though he was often palfionate, his rage was not deftru&tve; 
and it palled fuddenly away without leaving a trace of malice 
behind. In his private char after Dara was, in every refpect, un¬ 
exceptionable, He was an indulgent parent, a faithful hufband, 
a dutiful foil. When he returned at night to his family, the 
darknefs which had covered his brow, throughout the day, was 
difpelled; his countenance was lightened up with joy, and his 
whole converfation difplayed a peculiar ferenity and benevolence 
of difpofition. Though no enemy, from principle, to pleafur.e, 
he was naturally virtuous; and he filled up his leifure time with 
ftudy, in (lead of thofe enervating indulgences, which render the 
princes of the Eaft effeminate. 
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Suja was humane in his difpofition, averfe to cruelty, an enemy Of Sap; 
to oppreliion. In the execution of juftice, he had no refpedfc of 
perfons but when the natural tendernefs of his difpofition gave 
his mind a bias toward the unfortunate. Though honeft, like- 
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his brother Dara, he wa3 not fo open and free, He never told a 
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A. D. i6;8. falfebood: but he did not always tell the whole of the truth. He 
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1 —— - • was more tranquil, more clofe and referred than Dara; and he 

was more fitted for the intrigues of party, and that, management 
which is neceffary to dired the various pafiions of men to one 
point. He was generous to his friends; he did not difdain to 
hear their advice, though he for the moft part followed his own 
judgment of things. He was fond of pomp and magnificence ; 
and much addided to the pleaiures of the haram. Graceful and 
adive in his own perfon, he loved in women that complete fym- 
metry of limbs which rendered himfelf the favourite of the fex ; 
and he fpared no expence in filling his feraglio with ladies re¬ 
markable for their beauty and accomplifhments. In their fociety 
he fpent too much of his time; but the warmth of his conflitu- 
tion did not make him negled the neceffary affairs of life. Dur¬ 
ing his long government of Bengal, he won the affed/ons of 
the people by the foftnefs of his manners, and his exad and ri¬ 
gorous execution, of juftice ; and the country flourished in com¬ 
merce and agriculture, under the protedion which he invariably 
gave to induftry. In battle he was brave ; nor was he deffitute 
of the talents neceffary for a general; and we much attribute 
his misfortunes in the field to the effeminacy of his troops, 
more than to his own want of condud. 

Of Aarung- The charader of Aurungzebe differed in every refped from 
thofe of his elder brothers. Deftitute of that graceful appear¬ 
ance of perfon which rendered them- popular as fcon as feen, he 
acquired by addrefs that influence over mankind, which nature 
had on them bellowed. In dilpofition ferious and melancholy, 
he eftabliihed an opinion of the folidity of his underftanaing, 
even, among thofe who had no opportunity of being acquainted 
with his great talents. Pliant and accommodating in his man¬ 
ner, he gained mankind by flattering their pride; and he wrapt 
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up his behaviour in fuch plaufibiUty, that they attributed his at- 

tention to their own merit, more than to his defigns. His com- c—v-> 

mon converlation turned always on trifles. In affairs of moment 

he was referved, crafty, and full of diflimulation. Religion, the 

great engine of political impollors, he profeffed in all its Severity. 

With it he deceived the weak, and awed into a kind of reverence 

for his perfon, the g reate ft enemies of his power. Though not 

remarkable for humanity, he did not naturally delight in blood ; ~ 

but ambition was his darling paflion, and before it vanifhed all 

the fofter feelings of the foul. Fear, which renders other tyrants 

cruel, had no place in his breaft ; but that provident caution, 

which wifhes to fhut up every accefs to danger, made him care- 

lefs about the lives of his rivals. He had a particular talent for 

kindling diffentions among thofe who oppofed his defigns; and 

his art and cunning were more deffrudlive to his enemies than his 

fword,. 

% 

Morad, the youngeft fon of Shaw Jehan, was by conftitution of Morad. 
lively and full of fire. With too much levity for bufinefs, he 
gave up his time to mirth, adtion and amufement. He delighted 
in the chacc; he was more fond of battle than of war. In rid¬ 
ing, in bending the bow, in throwing the lance, he met with 
few that could equal him in the armies which he commanded ; 
and he was more defirous of carrying the palm in the manly ex- 
ercifes of the field, than in the intrigues of the cabinet. He 
defpifed all cabals : he gloried in keeping nothing lecret. He 
thought it beneath his dignity to command mankind by art; and 
he openly profeffed, that he difdained to owe diftinftion to any 
thing but the fword. “ To poffeis a throne by the will of a pa¬ 
rent, to owe it to birth,” faid Morad, “ is unworthy of a great 
prince ; and had not my brother fupported his pretenfions to the 
crown by arms, J would difdain to wear it.” In battle his foul 
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was a Granger to fear; he was even an enthiifraft in his - love of 
danger, and {laughter was his favourite paftime. In peace he 
was mild, though proud, liberal, affable and humane. But his 
very virtues were weaknefs ; and his fate furnifties a melancholy 
proof, that an open generofity of fpirit is never a match for hy- 
pocrify and deceit. His fplendid qualities, however, rendered him 
popular in the army ; and Aurungz6be, notwithftandtng his fupe- 
riority of parts, owed, at 1 aft, hisfuccefs overMorad,as much, atleaft, 
to accident as to his known talents. Such were the illuftrtous corn*, 
petitors for the throne of their father. 

Suja, who had poftefted the government of Beugal for many 
years, was the ftrft who appeared in the .field, upon receiving in¬ 
telligence of the dangerous illnefs of Shaw Jehan. He excufed 
his meafures by the violence of Dara. He was informed, that 
he had nothing to expe£t from his brother fhould he poflefs the 
throne,but imprifonment, or even death; and he affirmed, that 
neceffity had rendered rebellion lawful. The refources which 
Suja pofleffed, promifed fuccefs to his enterprife. He had accumula¬ 
ted treafure, and levied an army ; and, though his agent at court 
tranfmitted to him accounts of his father's recovery, he affe&ed 
not to credit the intelligence. When he pitched his tent in the 
field, he iffiied out a manifefto, which bore that Shaw Jehan was 
dead; and that there were violent fufpiclons of Dara’s being 
acceflkry to his death. Though he received letters from the hands 
of his father, announcing his recovery, he alledged that they were 
a forgery by Dara to amufe him, and to divert him from his in¬ 
tentions of revenging the death of the emperor on the parricide. 
The enemies of Dara contributed by their letters to make Suja 
perfift in his refolutiom 

1 


Dara 



Dara had the earlieft intelligence of the defigns of his brother; 
and he made the neceffary preparations againft him. His fon 
Soli man, had marched with ten thou (and horfe, to quell feme 
difturbances in the province of Allahabad. Dara ordered a rein¬ 
forcement to fall down the Jumna, and to join Soli man. Raja Joy 
Singh and Debere Chan commanded the detachment, and they 
had positive inftrudtions, after joining the prince, to Hop the pro- 
grefs of Suja to the capital with the fword. The emperor, how¬ 
ever, repented of orders procured from him by the violence of 
Dara. He was averfe to a civil war.; and he fent'fecret direc¬ 
tions to Joy Singh to endeavour to induce Suja to return to 
his government of Bengal. Thefe' dire&ions were fcarce dis¬ 
patched to the Raja, when advices arrived at court that the prince 
Morad, who commanded in the kingdom of Guzerat, was pro¬ 
claimed emperor by the army; that the receiver-general of the 
Imperial revenues, in oppofmg the ufurpation, had been flain in 
battle; and that Morad, having negociated a confiderable loan 
with the bankers of Ahmedabad, had coined money in his own 
name. 

The intelligence of this fecond rebellion hafteued Suja in his 
meafures. He wifhed to be the firft of the competitors who 
fliould arrive at the capital; and he therefore moved his camp 
to Benaris. When he was bufy in conftruding a. bridge of 
boats for crofting the Ganges, Soli man appeared in fight on 
the oppofite fhore with his army. A negociation was fet on 
foot with Suja by Joy Singh ; and it was at laft agreed, that 
the prince fhould return to his government, and difband his 
army. The adtive fpirit of Soliman did not relifh this precarious 
pacification. Joy Singh, without his participation, had fettled the 
- terms with Suja ; and he did not think himfeif bound by a truce, 
in which he had no hand. He changed his ground, and moved a 
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few miles up the Ganges. The river by an extraordinary 
drought was remarkably low. Soliman, to the aftomfhment of 
everybody, difeovered a ford by which the cavalry could pals. . 
The circumftance was too favourable to the inclinations of the 
prince, not to be turned' to immediate advantage. In the night 
he forded the river; and, when day-light appeared, fell fuddenly 
on Suja’s camp. 

Suja, who confidered the Ganges as an infuperable barrier, per¬ 
mitted himfelf to be completely furpfized. The fliouts of the 
army, the cl a flung of fwords firft rouzed him from lleep. He 
ftarted from his bed, feized his arms, ruihed forth, and mounted 
his horfe. When he looked round him, he beheld nothing but 
CQfihilipu and terror, and {laughter and flight. His voice was 
not heard in the tumult; and if heard, it was not obeyed. The 
crowd around him was great; but his army was too. much agi¬ 
tated by fear to be reduced to any form. As no man could ttfuft 
to another, each endeavoured to provide for his own fafety by 
flight. The {laughter of thofe who flood, retarded the enemy in 
their purfuit of the fugitives. Suja, with fome of his officers, 
fought with courage; but they were driven into the river; and 
the prince with great difficulty made his efcape in a canoe, and 
fell down the ftream without flopping, tell he reached Mongeer. 
Soliman, after his victory, marched Into Bengal, and befieged Suja 
in the fort of Mongeer. But we muft turn our attention to ano¬ 
ther quarter of the empire. 

Aurungzebe, as has been already related, returned to 
Brainpour after having finifhed the war in Tellingana. He did 
not continue long in that city. He. took up his refidence in a 
town in the neighbourhood of Dowlatabad, which he had re¬ 
built, and called after his own name Aurungabad. In this place 

he 
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lie received the firft news of his father’s illnefs; hut three 
months relapfed before he heard any further intelligence from '— - * 

* ( # 0 father’s 

court* Data, who was rcfolved to eftablifh himfelf firmlv on the illnefs 
throne in cafe of the demife of his father, had placed guards 
on all the ferries and highways ; at the lame time iftuing orders 
to all the officers of the cuft'oms, and the commanders of diftrifts, 
to flop all letters and travellers. Thefe cir cum fiances induced Au¬ 
rungzebe to believe that his father was dead ; and he began 
to levy forces for his own fecurity. In the mldfl of his pre¬ 
parations, letters were received from Morad, who commanded in 
Gu2erat. That prince informed Aurungzebe that Dara bad 
ufurped the throne, and was taking meafures for cutting off his 
brothers. He therefore propofed that they fhould join in their 
own defence. Aurungzebe embraced Morad’s propofal with' joy. 

He knew his own fuperior abilities, which were more than a 
match for the open valour of Morad ; and he hoped, that if by 
his afhftance he could defeat Dara, bis own way to the throne 
would be paved. A negotiation with Morad was' opened, and the 
preparations for war continued. 

Jumla, who had been difmified from the office of vifier by Dara, Gains aver 
arrived in the mean time from Agra in the Decan. Shaw Jehan 
having difapproved of that lord’s being turned out of his di~ 
partment, endeavoured to gratify him in fome other way; and 
had, for that purpofe, given him the command of a confiderable 
body of troops, to reduce fome places which Hill held out in the 
lately conquered provinces. Dara, who was jealous of Jumla’s 
known attachment to Aurungzebe, kept his family in the capital as 
the hoftages of his faith. Jumla, pitching his camp in the 
neighbourhood of Aurungabad, was informed of Aurungzebe’s 
preparations for war. He fent him a meflage, informing him 
that the emperor was recovered, and had refumed the reins of go- 
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verb meat. The prince, aftonilhed at, the coldnefs of Jumla, feat 
to demand a conference: but that lord, fearing the fpies of 
Bara who were difperfed over the camp, refufed to wait upon a 
man, who was arming againft his fovereign. 

junta Aurungzebc penetrated into the caufe of this cautious con- 

dud. He knew that he was attached to his intereft; and that 
it was only the fear of Dara’s refentment againft his family, pre^ 
vented him from joining with alacrity in his own views. He 
therefore had recourfe to art. Mahommed Mauzim, the fecond 
fon of Aurungzebe, was a great favourite with Jumla. That 
prince was fent to vtfit him with proper inftrudions from his fa¬ 
ther. Mauzim, who was then about feventeeu years of age, pof- 
feifed a part of Aurungzcbe’s add refs. He waited upon Jumla 
in his tent, without any previous notice, and was received with 
great kindnefs and diftmdtion. When night was coming on, 
Jumla put the prince in mind of the time; and Mauzim told 
him, that having waited upon him without either the permif- 
fion or knowledge of his father, he was afraid of returning 
without the cuftomary honour of being attended by the per- 
fon to whom he had paid the vifit, Jumla, who was afham- 
ed of being defective in point of politenefs, agreed-to accom¬ 
pany Mauzim home. When they came to the prince’s apart¬ 
ment, Jumla fignified his intention of returning; he was, 
however, perfuaded to enter. Mauzim retired, and his father ap¬ 
peared. He eameftly infilled, that Jumla with the army under his 
command, fhould join in his defig ns upon the throne. That lord 
excufed himfelf, on account of his family, who were in the hands 
of Dara. It was at length ageeed, that the perfon of Jumla fhould 
be feized ; and an order iflfued for confifcating all his effedts. 
This, expedient fecured him the refentment of both par¬ 
ties ; and a door of reconciliation was left open, whichever 
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fide fhould prevail. The troops, foan after the imprisonment of '£• .D-^ M- 
their general, joined the Standard of Aurungzebe. \ - v-— > 

On the fixteenth of February 16 ,8, Aurungzebe marched from Marches 

f from A u- 

Aurungabad with twelve thouland horfe; leaving his Second fon rangab&tf. 
Mauzzm with a fufEcient force for the protection of the Decan, 
from whence he intended to derive his Supplies for the war, 

Nijabut Chan, defcended in a direCt line from Timur, com¬ 
manded liis vanguard, and took the rout of Brampour. Fie him- 
felf followed with the main body, and arrived on the fir ft of 
March at that place. He remained at Brampour near a month, 
for an anfwer to the difpatches which he had fent to Guzerat to his 
brother. His propofals to that prince were fo obvioufly hypo¬ 
critical, that only the open Spirit of Morad, who, being full 
of Iionefty himfelf, fufpe&ed no guile in others, could be for a 
moment deceived. He profeffed in his letters, that he had al¬ 
ways been his affectionate friend ; that Dara, from his natural 
■wcaknefs, was incapable of holding the reins of government, be- 
fides that he was from principle indifferent about all religion; 
that Suja, with abilities little fiiperior to Dara, was a heretic, 
and by confequence unworthy of the crown. “ As for m'e,” con¬ 
tinues Aurungzebe, “ I have long fince dedicated myfelf to the 
fervice of God. I defire only for that fafety and tranquillity, 
which {uits the fervency of my devotion. But I will with my 
poor abilities affift Morad to take poffefiion of a fcepter, which 
the united willies of the people of Hindoftan have already placed 
in his hand. Morad may then think of his faithful Aurungzebe, 
and affign him a quiet retreat, for palling the remainder of his 
fife in the aufterities'of religion.” 


Morad, who, with his fpleiidid qualities, was felf-conceited and 
vain, afcribed Aurungzebe’s moderation to his own fuperior 
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merit. He wrote back to his brother, that he was ready to join 
him with all his forces; and, for that purpofe, was preparing to 
march from Ahmedalfed. On the twenty-fecond of March, Au¬ 
rungzebe having received the difpatches of Morad, left the city of 
Brampour, and took the rout of Ugein, where the brothers had 
preconcerted to join their forces. Arriving on the banks of the 
Nirbidda, he was informed that the Maraja, Jeflwint Singh, had, 
on the part of Data, taken poflefflon of Ugein, with feyenty 
thoufand horfe. He was beyond meafure aftonifhed, that the 
enemy had not fent a part of his army to guard the paffage of the 
river, which might have ftopt his progrefs. He, however, with 
his final! force durlt not crofs it; and he encamped on the oppo¬ 
site banks in anxious expectation of the'arrival of Morad. 

Oppofed at 
theNirbidda. 

The Maraja, in/lead of attacking Aurungzebe with a force 
that promifed -a certain victory, when he had advanced within 
ten miles of the rebels, took pofleffion of a woody hill, on the 
top of which there was an extenlive plain. In this place he in¬ 
trenched his army ; and contented himfelf with detaching fly¬ 
ing fquadrons to awe the enemy from crofling the river. The 
conduCt of the Maraja, who was perfonally brave, proceeded 
in a great meafure from his pride and arrogance. He was 
heard to fey, That he waited for the jundioh of the brothers, 
that lie might in one day triumph over two Imperial piiinces. 
Aurungzebe owed his fafety to this unaccountable folly. His 
iinall army, when he arrived on the banks of the Nirbidda, was 
fo much fatigued with the march, and fpent with the exceflive 
heat of the weather, that he might be routed by an inconfi- 

t 

derable force. 

joined by 
Mor..d, 
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A few days after Aurungzebe’s arrival at the Nirbidda, the van 

of Mor&d’s army entered his camp. When they were firfl: feen, 

on 
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on a riling ground near the army of Aurungzebe, the enemy ftruck 4 %‘^fl?' 

his tents, anil advanced toward the banks of the river. ~ Aurung- '■- v—— t 

zebe difpatched a meffenger to haften Morad, who was ft*H about 
fifteen miles dtftant. He himfelf, in the mean time, refolded to 
take the prefent opportunity to pafs the river, which by the late 
extreme drought had become fordable. He placed, therefore, his 
artillery, which was worked by fame Frenchmen in his fervice, 
on a rifmg ground, and entered the river in columns, under his 
own fire. The Maraja, trufting to the height of the banks and 
his advanced-guard, who were already engaged with'the enemy, 
contented himfelf with drawing up his army in order of battle at 
a difiance. Aurungzebe, having forced the paftage of the river, 
encamped on its bank; and the next day he was .joined by Mo¬ 
rad, who had left his army on their march. 1 he brothers, after 
a long conference, refolved to attack the enemy by the dawn of 
the morning; whilft orders were fent to the forces of Morad, v ; 
who were not yet arrived, to hold themfelves in readinds for ac¬ 
tion. 

The Maraja, by his fcouts, being appiifed of the motions of the 
rebels, was ready to receive them. He drew up, before day-light, 
his army in order of battle, to be ready to accommodate his difpo- 
ftions afterwards to the appearance of the enemy’s line. He ac¬ 
cordingly began the addon with the Mogul cavalry, but thefe were 
foon repulfed by the veteran troops of Aurungzebe. The Maraja, 
who forefawthe difcomfiture of the Moguls, fhewed behind them 
the front of thirty thoufand of his native troops the Rajaputs, in 
whom he chiefly confided. Aurungzebe, upon feeing this formi¬ 
dable body, drew back from the purfuit, and reftored his line. 

The Maraja advanced with impetuofity, and the prince met him 
half way. The lhock was extremely violent; and the rebels were 
on the poinf of giving way, when Morad, with his troops, juft 
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arrived on'the field, attached the enemy in flank. The vic¬ 
tory was {hatched from the hands of the Rajaputs: their prince 
difdained to fly. The wings were broken and suined; but the 
center, animated by the prefence of their prince, flood it's ground. 
Slaughter and danger increafed every moment. Morad was irre- 
fiftible on the right flank; and AurungzSbe, who had been on the 
point of retreating, advanced again to the charge. The Rajaputs 
behaved with their ufual bravery ; but they were furrounded on all 
fides. The action became mixed and undiflmguiflied. Friends 
were iniftaken for foes, and foes for friends. Uncertainty would 
have fufp ended the fword, but fear made it fall every where. 
About the fetting of the fun, the field, covered with ten thoufand 
dead bodies on the fide of the enemy, was left to Aurungzebe and 
Morad. The Maraja, after the battle was over, drove his chariot, 
by way of bravado, quite round the army of the vidtors; and 
when it was propofed to Aurungzebe that a party fliould be de¬ 
tached in purluit of that prince, “ No,” he replied, “ let the 

\ ‘1 , 

wounded boar have time to fly.” 

The bad fuccefs of the Maraja proceeded not more from his own 
folly, than from the addrefs of Aurungzebe. That prince had his 
emiffaries in the Imperial camp, who infinuated to the rigid Ma- 
hommedans, that fliould the Maraja prevail, their religion would 
be at, an end in India. The Moguls accordingly made but a 
faint refiflance; and the whole weight of the a ft ion fell upon the 
Rajaputs. The Maraja, after his defeat, was afhamed to appear at 
court. He retreated to his own country; but his wife, a woman 
of a mafeuline fpirit, difdained to receive a hufband not covered 
with vidtory. She fimt the gates of her caflle againft him. He 
in vain remonftrated, that, though unfuccefsfid, he had fought 
with the bravery of his anceftors, as appeared from the number of 
the flain. ct The flam,” faid fhe, “ have left Jeffwint without an 

6 excufe. 
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exc'ufc. To be defeated is no new thing among the Marajas, but ^j Cr D, I ^| 8 ‘ 

to furvive a defeat is new. Delcended from their blood, adopted <- ■ 

by marriage into their houfe, they left their glory in the hands of 

Jeffwint, and hehas tarnilhed it with flight. To be the meffeftger 

of the ruin of his armies, to (how the world that he fears death 

more than difgrace, is now become the employment of my huf- 

band. But I have no hufband. It is an impolior that knocks at 

our gates. Jeffwint is no more. The blood of kings could not 

furvive his lofs of fame. Prepare the funeral pile! I will 

join in death my departed lord.” To fuch a pitcli of enthu- 

fiafm had this woman carried her ideas of valour. She herfelf 

was the daughter of the late Rana, and Jeffwint was of the 

fame family. Pie, however, prevailed upon her to open the gate 

of the caftle, by promiflng that he would levy a new army, and 

recover from Aurungzebe the glory'which he had loft to that 

prince. 


The princes, after their victory over the Maraja, entered Ugein AurungzSba 
in triumph. Morad, who loved battle as a paftime, was unwill- Ugein. 
ing to flop in that city; but Aurungzebe convinced him that it 
was necdliiry to refrefla the troops for a- few days, after the fa¬ 
tigues of a long march, and the toils of an obftinate aftion. He 
at the lame time informed him, that time fhould be given to their 
victory to work upon the fears of the enemy. “ Befides,” faid 
Aurungzebe, “ there are thirty thoufand men in the army of 
Dara, whom I intend to gain over to my intereft before wc Ihall 
again engage.” The true caufe of this delay was a want of in¬ 
formation of the real ft. ^e of the court of Agra. If Dara-was the 
fovercign, Aurungzebe had no doubt of carrying all before him, 
on account of the unpopularity of that prince among the nobility; 
but if the reins of government had reverted into the hands of ■ 

Shaw Jekan, who was, in a ipanner, adored both by the. army and' 

the- 
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the peoplej lie was fure that even his own troops would defert him. 
iti ei day of battle. He had fent privately exp relies to his friends 
at Agra, and he waited for their return. 

The news of the battle near the, Nirbidda arrived, in the mean, 
time, at court. Dara was enraged at the Moguls, from whofe 
cowardice or perfidy the rebels derived their fuccefs. The empe¬ 
ror liimfelf was perplexed beyond meafure. He was fenfible of 
the determined refolution of his rebel fons : he dreaded the 
■violence of Dara. He faw nothing but misfortune before him, 
and fome dreadful calamity hanging overhimfelf and his family. 
The eager preparations of Dara for another battle, alarmed 
him as much as the approach of the rebels. A vidtory would 
make Dara mailer of the empire : a defeat would throw himieif 
into the hands of thofe whom he oppofed. His mind Hew 
from one refolution to another, and he could fix on none. The 
pvofpeft was gloomy before him; and feeing no point on which 
he could reft his hopes, he left all to chance. 

Dara, with the natural activity and vehemence of his temper, 
prepared, with redoubled vigour, for the field. He palled like a 
flame through the capital, and kindled thoufands into an eagernefs 
equal to his own. When the firft news of the defeat of the Maraja 
came to court, Dara fent an exprefs to his fon Soliman, who be- 
fieged Suja in Mongeer. Tie defired him to make the bell terms 
which the urgency of the times would admit with Suja, and to 
return to Agra by forced marches, A negociation was opened ac¬ 
cordingly with the befieged prince. His neceflities made him 
liften, with eagernefs, to a treaty. Soliman, in the name of the 
emperor, reinftated him in the government of Bengal, after hav¬ 
ing exacted from him a folemn promife of taking no farther part 
in the war. He himfelf marched, night and day, to reinforce his 

5 father; 
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father; and had he arrived in time, Auningzebe might have given 
his hopes to the wind. Solimthi was then in the twenty-fixth 
year of his age; graceful in his perfon, and vigorous in his mind. 
Nature feemed to have formed him for war. He was brave in 
aftion, fcdate, and poffeffing himfelf in the greatefc dangers. He 
was generous in his difpofition, liberal in his fentiments, plealing 
to his friends, humane to his enemies. He poflefled the fire and 
warmth of Dara without his weakneffes; the prudence of Aurung- 
zebe without his meannefs and deceit. 

The Imperial array, in the mean time, marched out of Agra 
under the conduit of Dara. The emperor became more and more 
perplexed, as matters approached to a.decifion. He knew that 
the nobles loved not Dara: he knew that the bell troops were 
abfent with Soliman. One expedient only remained, and that, if 
followed, would have infured fucceis. He ordered the Impo 
rial tent to be pitched without the walls; declaring, that he 
would take the field in perfon againA: the rebels. His friends faw 
an end to his troubles in this refohition. His own army to a man 
would die in defence of his power; and even the troops of Au- 
rungzebe and Morad had openly declared, that they would not draw 
their fwords again# Shaw Jehan. The infatuation of Dara pre¬ 
vented his father’s dehgns. He had reeourfe to intreaty, and 
when that failed, to commands. The emperor, whofe intellects 
had been in feme meafure impaired by his illnefs, was, at fir#, 
fiiocked at the obftinacy.of Dara, That prince, whofe filial piety 
was even greater than his ambition, waited upon his father. He 
threw himfelf at his feet, and earaeftly requefted that he would not 
endanger his health by taking the field; as, upon his life, the 
profperity of the empire depended, in days of fo much trouble. 

The 
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The emperor, having yielded to the intreaties of Dara, conjured 
him, though bent on war, to avoid coining to adtion till the arri¬ 
val of his foil. The malignity of his fate prevailed alfo over this 
advice. He laid not a word to his father; but bis countenance 
expreOed chagrin and difeontent. “ Then go, my fon,” faid 
Shaw Jehan, “ but return not without viftory to me. Misfor¬ 
tune feems to darken the latter days of your father ; add not to 
his grief by prefenting yourfelf before him in your diftrefs, left 
lie may be induced to fay, That prudence, as well as fortune, 
were wanting to Dara.” The prince had fcarce parted with his 
father, when news arrived of the march of the rebels from 
the city of Ugein. Dara placed himfelf immediately at the head 
of the army, which confifted of one hundred thoufand h®rfe, with 
a thoufand pieces of cannon. He advanced haftily to the banks 
of the river Chunbul, which is twenty miles from Agra. A ridge 
of mountains, which extend themfelves to Guzerat, advance into 
the plain country, along the Chunbul, to within twenty-five miles 
of the river Jumna; and this pafs Dara occupied with ftronglines, 
ftrengthened by redoubts, which were mounted with artillery. 


Aurtingzebc 
turns the rear 
of the Impe¬ 
rial army, 
June j. 


Dara had not long remained behind his lines, when the princes, 
on the firft of June, appeared on the oppo/ite bank of the Chun- 
bul, and pitched their camp within 1 light of the Imperial army. 
Aurungzebe reconnoitred the fituation of the enemy, but he was 
not to be forced. His army confifted not of forty thoufand men; 
and they were fatigued with the heat of the weather and the length 
of their march. But there was no time to be loft. Soliman, co¬ 
vered with laurels, was approaching faft with the flower of the 
Imperial army, to fupport his father’s'caufe. No hopes prefented 
themfelves to Aurungzebe; and he became, of a fudden, fullen, 
melancholy, and perplexed. To retreat was ruin : to advance de- 
ftrudtion, He was loft in fufpence. Morad, with his ufual love 
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of arduous undertakings, was for forcing the lines ; but a letter 
•from Shaifta, the fon of Afiph jah, and who was third in corn- • 
mand in the Imperial army, broke off that meaiure, by prefenting 
a better to the brothers. This treacherous lord informed An- 
rungzebe, that to attempt the lines would be folly, and that the 
only means left him was to leave his camp Handing to amufe 
Data, and to march through the hills by a bye-road, which 
two chiefs, who were directed to attend him in the evening, 
would point out. The princes clofed with the propofal. The 
guides joined them in the evening, and they decamped with the 
■ greateft filence, leaving their tents, baggage, and artillery undei: a 
ftrong guard, who were to amufe the enemy. The army moved 
about thirty miles that night; and the next day they were difeo- 
vered by the fcouts of Dara, in full march toward Agra. 

, • % 

Dara decamped from his lines with precipitation, leaving the Dara’5 order 

greater part of his cannon behind him. By a forced march he j unes . ’ 
pufhed between the enemy and the capital; and on the fourth of 
June he prefented himfelf before the rebels. On the morning of the 
fifth, the prince ordered the army to be formed in order of battle. 

Ruflum Chan, an experienced general from Tartary, marfhalled 
the field. The artillery was placed in the front, joined together 
with chains to prevent the paffage of the cavalry of the enemy.. 

Behind the artillery Hood a number of camels, mounted with finall 
fwivels, which the riders of each camel, without lighting, could 
charge and difeharge with eafe. In the rear were drawn up the 
mufqueteers in three lines; and the two wings were formed of 
the cavalry, armed with bows and arrows together with fabres. 

. One third of the cavalry formed the referve behind the lines. 

Dara placed himfelf in the center, mounted on-a lofty elephant, 
from which he could command a view of the field. The treache¬ 
rous Shaifta took the command of the right wing; and that of the 
Vol, III. . H h ' left 
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left was deftinedby Dara for Ruftum. That officer, who was ac« 
knowleged the moll experienced commander in Hindoftan, was, 
actually at the head of the army. He bore the com million of cap- 
tain-general, and all orders, were iffued by him. He reprefented. 
to Dara, before the a Clio n commenced, that he intended- to place 
himfelf at the head of the refervc in-the rear, where he might di¬ 
rect the movements of the field, and iffue out his orders as the cir- 
curaftances of affairs might require.. “ My poft,” faid Dara, “ is. 
in the front of battle ; and I expeCt that all my friends fhall parr 
take of my danger,,if they wifh to- fhare the glory which I hope- 
to obtain.’*' The generous and intrepid fpirit of Ruftum was of¬ 
fended at this reflection. He anfwered with n ftern countenance 
and a determined tone of voice, “ The front of battle has been 
always my poft, though I never contended for an empire; and if 
I wifhed to change it to-day, it was from an anxiety for the for-- 
tune of Dara." The prince was ftruck with the impropriety of 
his own conduct. He endeavoured to perfuade Ruftum to remain 
at the head of the referve; but he went beyond hearing, anft 
placed himfelf in the front of the left wing., 

Aurungzebe, on the other hand, haying marfhafled his army in¬ 
to order of battle, requefted of Mbrid.to take the command of the 
center. ; He committed the left wing to his fon Mahommed, and 
he placed himfelf on the right. Morad was aftonifhed, and pleafed 
at the eafe with which Aurupgzebe affigned to him the poft of ho¬ 
nour.. But the crafty prince had two reafons for his conduft. 
Morad was haughty, he had affumed the Imperial titles, and 
though, out of a pretended complaifance to his father, he had laid 
them down, he looked forward with undeviating ardour to the 
throne.. It was not the bufmefs of Aurungzebe to offend him at 
this critical juncture. But his other reafbn was-.equally prudent. 
Ruftqm commanded the left wing of the enemy; and he was the 

moll 
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'moft renowned general of the times. He had patted many year's 
in the fervice of the Tartars and Perfians, being bred up to the 
tlfe-field from his youth, in which he had always eminently dif- 
txnguifhed himfelf. He had been prefent in one hundred general 
atitions; he was habituated to danger, and perfect mafter of his 
j own mind in the moll defperate fituations. Aurungzebe there¬ 
fore could not truft the experience of Ruftum, againft the con¬ 
duct of any but his own. 

Both lines began now to move from wing to wing; and the ar¬ 
tillery opened on both fides. Ruftum advanced, on the left, with 
a hafty pace, directing the march of his troops by the motion of 
his lword. Aurungzdbe ordered a part of his artillery to point 
toward Ruftum; and that general received a cannon-ball in his 
breaft, when he had advanced within five yards of the enemy. 
The whole wing ftopt at the fall of Ruftflm : but Sitterfal, one of 
the chiefs of the Rajaputs, at the head of five thoufand horfe, fell 
in, fwOrd in hand, with Aurungzebe. Shaw Mahommed, who 
commanded under the prince, oppofed the Rajaputs with great 
bravery. A fliarp conflict enfued; and the Rajaputs began to file 
off, when their leader engaged perfonally with Shaw Mahom¬ 
med. The Rajaputs ft rove to cover their chief, but in vain; he 
was cut down by the fabre of Mahommed. The whole wing fell 
into diforder, but did not fly; and a promifeuous flaughter cover¬ 
ed the field with dead. 

i tfoririTTr-' 0 rf YlilsttSi? 'f.' 

JDaraj mounted on his elephant, in the mean time advanced with 
the center. He was obferved by his army to look over all the line, 
and they gathered courage from his intrepid demeanor. A part of 
the enciny’s artillery was oppofed to the very point where Dara 
advanced. A heavy fire was kept up, and his fquadron fell into 
a kind of diforder; but when he'waved his hand for them to ad- 
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vanee, they refumed their ranks, and followed him with ardour* 
Before he could come to blows with the enemy, a fecond volley 
occafioned a fecond difordcr. He harffiver flood up on. his ele¬ 
phant, and, without any change in his countenance, called out 
with a loud voice to advance with fpeed. He himfelf, in the mean, 
time, fell in with the llrfl line of Morad. He rufhed through with* 
his elephant, and opened a way for his horfe, who, prefling into, 
the heart of the enemy, commenced a great fiaughter. 


Morad’i. 

l^ravery. 


The whole center under Morad was broken, and the prince- 
himfelf was covered with wounds. He endeavoured to lead his- 
troops again to the charge; but they were deaf to his commands. 
He ordered his elephant to be driven among the thickeff of the 
enemy; being determined to fall with his fortune, or; 1 by a brave 
exam pie, to re-animate his flying troops with hopes of recovering' 
the day. His boldnefs was attended with fuccefs. His fquad.ron 
feei n g the en envy fur rounding their pr ince, were afhamed' of their 
terror, and poured* around him. Arib Dafs, an Indian chief, 
thrice ftrove to reach Morad with his fword ; but he did not fucceed, 
on account of the height of the-elephant. He, however, cut the pil¬ 
lars which fupported the roof of the Aniari or caftle, which falling 
upon the prince, incumbered him infuch .a manner, that he coukl- 
not defend himfelf. He however difengaged himfelf, and dealt 
death with his arfovrs on every fide. In the mean time Mahom- 
med, thefon of Aurungzebe, was fent by his father’s orders from 
the left to the aflifiance of Morad. He came up when the prince 
was in the greateft danger. Frefh fpirit was given to the' troops 
of Morad, and Dara received:a check. 


Bara, by an The battle now raged with redoubled fury. The elephant of 
Morad, rendered outrageous by wounds, ruflied forward through 
the columns of the enemy. MaUommed, alhamed of being left 

behind. 
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behind, followed him-with' great ardour. Daira did not retreat. 
He gave his- orders with apparent compofure. But a cannon-ball 
having taken off the head of his fofter-brother, who fat with him 
on the elephant, he was almoft blinded with the blood. A rocket, 
at the fame time, paffing By his ear, iinged his turban ; a fecond 
followed, and having {fuck in the front of the Amari, burft, and 
broke it all to pieces. His colour was feen then to change. The 
lord who drove the elephant obferved an alteration in the prince; 
and, whether through per foil a I fear, or for the fafety of his mat¬ 
ter, is uncertain, retreated a few paces. Dara reprimanded him 
•with feyer-ity; but the mifehief was .already done. His.fquadrons 
law the retreat of the prince ; and their fpixit flagged. He how¬ 
ever ordered the driver to turn his elephant toward the enemy* 
but that lord reprefented to him, that now,, being marked out by 
the rebels, it were better for him to mount his korfe, and purfue 
the fugitives, for that no,w very few remained on the field. He 
alighted, hit dure; was no horfe to be found. He fought for 
fome time on foot. At length he mounted a ; horfe wliofe rider 
had been.killed. . . 

Almoft the whole of both armies had now left the field- Not athou- 
fand men remained with Dara, and fcarce one hundred horfe with 
Aurungzebe and M ,cM- The latter however fought with increafing 
ardour. His young- foo, of about eight years of age* fat with him 
upon the elephant.. Him he covered with his fhield, and dealt his 
arrows around on the euemy. Aurungzebe, having in vain en¬ 
deavoured to rally his flying fquadrons, advanced with fifty horfe- 
men to the afliftance of Morad, hoping more for an honourable 
death than for a victory. It was at the very inftant that lie came 
to blows with the Imperialifts, that the unfortunate Dara difmount-- 
ed from his elephant. The fquadrons who had ftill adhered to 
that- prince> feeing the elephant retreating with the Imperial Hand-- 
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ard, thought that Dara had been killed. The caufc for which they 
fought, in their opinion, no longer exifted. They betook them- 
felves to flight; and when Dara had mounted his horfe, he found 
the field bare of all his troops. He fled with precipitation, and 
the rebel princes found themfelves at the.head of only two hun¬ 
dred horfemen, in pofleffion of an unexpected victory. 

This battle, in which many thoufands were flain on both fides, 
was loft to Dara by an accident; though that prince was guilty of 
previous follies, which made men forbode no good to his arms. 
Had he fat on his elephant a few minutes longer, the princes his 
brothers would have been involved in thofe irretrievable misfor¬ 
tunes which now furrounded him. But his .evil ftars prevailed. 
He who never received counlel before, was ruined by hearkening 
to advice; and Aurungzebe, who had placed his hopes on art and 
intrigue, owed, at laft, his fuccefs to his valour. Dara, like a def- 
perate gambler, threw all upon throw; and when' Fortune fa¬ 
voured him in that, he turned the dye for his foes. Had he 
permitted Shaw Jehan to have taken the field, his brothers would 
fcarce have dared to negociate for their' lives; had he waited 
for his gallant fon, it would not have been a conteft but a flight. 
But ambition had dazzled the eyes of Dara,, and he could not 
fee things in their proper light. Had the emperor appeared at 
the head of his forces, his power would be at an end. Had So- 
liman arrived frefh.from the conqueft of Suja, the glory of victory 
would have refted upon that prince. Dara, unfortunately for 
himfelf, was, from his love of power, afraid of his father ; and, 
from the defire of fame, envious of the renown of his fon. 
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Refit Brims—Dara appears before Ins father—His flight to Delhi —-- 
The army deferts Soliman Sheko —iS 'half a Chan condemned to 
death — Refcued—The confederate princes appear before Agra-~ 
Aurungzebe writes to his father—Conference between him and the 
princefs flchandra—His artful condubl—By aflratagem feizesthe 
citadel and the emperor—Deceives Mordd—Marches with kbn 
in purfmt of Dara—Seizes and imprifans Mordd—Purfues Dam 
—Mounts the throne at Delhi—Mefiehlions on his conduB—The 
news of his accejfion brought to Shaw Jehdn -— Char a bier cf that 
prince. 

T H E decifive battle, which quafhed for ever the Hopes of 
Dara, and gave the crown of Hindoftan to Aurungzebe, 
was fought within, fix teen miles of Agra, The victor, aftoniihed Reflections,j 
at a piece of good fortune which he did not expert, purified not 
Iiis enemies beyond the field. The fugitives on both fides had 
rallied, in the rear of the fmall parties who continued the aftion, 
and prefented a drew of firmnefs, without any inclination of 
renewing, the combat. To an unconcerned fpeftator it would 
have been difficult to determine which party had prevailed. The 
flight on each fide was equal; and the field was left, by both 
armies, to the dead. Bin Dara was conquered in his own mind ; 
he palled hiddenly through the half-formed lines of his rallied 
army, and men, who wanted but an excufe for flight, relinquilhed 
their ground with precipitation, Aumngzebe was fir ft convinced 
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of his victory by its confequences ; but whether from policy or 
fear is uncertain, he forbore to advance towards Agra. He gave 
time to his troops to recover from their terror; as well as room 
to his enemies to increafe their panic befides, the a if airs of his 
rival were not defperate. Should the emperor take the field in 
perfon, the rebel princes, notwithHanding the advantages which 
they had obtained, would have vanilhed from Ills prefence. But 
his diftemper had not left Shaw Jehan, and he was incumbered 
with the indolence of age. 

The emperor liad fat all day, in anxious expectation, in the 
tower over that gate of the citadel which looked toward the field 
of battle. Parties of fugitives had often alarmed his fears; but 
the exprefies from Dara, during the time of aft ion, had as often 
reflored his hopes. The prince at length came to the foot of the 
wall, with marks .of his own , defeat. To mention the refult 
of the battle was fuperfluous; his appearance betrayed-mis¬ 
fortune. “The rebels, I perceive, have prevailed,” faid Shaw 
JehrLn with a figh ; “ but Dara Sheko muff have had fome other 
caufe than fear for his fiight.”—“ Yes,” replied the prince, 
“there is a caufe. The traitor Shaifla Chan! I"have loft the 
erpire, but let him not efcape unpunished.” The emperor bent 
his eyes to the ground, and for fome time uttered not one word ; 
at length fuddenly fiarting up, he faid, “ What means Dara to 
do ?”—“ To defend thefe walls,” replied the prince. “ You de¬ 
ceive yourfelf,” faid Shaw Jehan ; “ walls are no defence to thofe 
who have failed in the field.” Having exprefled hlmfelf in 
thefe words, he ordered the bye Hand ers to remove. Pie then 
advifed Dara to fet out immediately-for Delhi. He told him, That 
the governor of that city Chould have orders to fupply him with all 
the public money in his pofieffion ; and that an exprefs fiiould be 
immediately difpatched to his fon Soliman, to march along the 
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northern banks of the Ganges, and to join him in the province of 
Doiib, which lies between that river and the Jumna. 

Dara, approving of this advice, retired to his own palace, and 
made preparations for his immediate flight. He loaded all his 
elephants and chariots with his women and Haves ; and for want 
of beads of burden, he imprudently left his treafurc behind. 
About midnight, the unfortunate prince ifliied out of Agra, 
mounted on horfeback, accompanied by a few menial fervants. 
One of the pikemen who attended him, had the infolence to ride 
dole by his fide, and to murmur in his ears concerning the lofs 
which he himfelf fuflained by fuch an abrupt departure. Dara 
was enraged at this fudden mark of his own fallen condition. 
“ Slave!” faid he, tc murmur not at your fate. Behold me, who 
but yeflerday commanded armies, reduced thus low, and forget 
your own trivial misfortunes. Behold me, who am called great 
as Darius,” alluding to his own name, “ obliged to fly by 
night, and be filent concerning your fate.” The pikeman was 
Brack by the reproof. He fhrunk back, and the other fervants 
wept. One of them was fo much enraged that he prepared to 
chaftife the Have; but Dara interpofing faid, “Forbear! the 
friends of the unfortunate have a right to complain in iheir pre- 
fence.” 

Dara proceeded through night, and deceived his misfortunes 
by repeating fome of the elegies of Hafiz, a famous poet of Shi¬ 
raz. When he had rode two miles from Agra, he heard the noife 
of horfemen approaching from behind. He flood and drew his 
fword; but they were two private foldiers, who, having perceived 
the prince palling through the gate of the city, took a refolution 
to join him. They told their bufinefs; and Dara was prevented 
from thanking them by his tears. He had not advanced many 
Vol. III. I i miles, 
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miles, when an officer, with forty troopers joined him; and by 
the dawn of the morning,' feveral men of diftination came up 
with him, with three hundred horfe. With this retinue he con¬ 
tinued his rout to Delhi; and arrived in that city on the third day 
after his departure from Agra. 

The emperor, anxious about Dara, fent to his palace foon after 
his departure. He underftood that, in the confufion, he had 
negledted to carry along with him his treafure. He immediately 
ordered fifty-feven mules to be loaded with gold coin, and to be 
fent to his fon under the protection of a detachment of the 
guards. Rut a tribe of Hindoos, who have fince made a figure 
under the name of Jates, having intelligence of this treafure, de¬ 
feated the party, and feized the money. This was a dreadful 
blow to Dara. Thirty lacks of the public money were only 
found in the poffeffion of the governor of Delhi; and the mer¬ 
chants an4 bankers would fubferibe to no loan, in the prefeht 
untoward poflure of the princess affairs. The threats of military 
execution at laft enabled him to raife confiderahle fums, for which 
he gave orders on the Imperial treafury. Soldiers flocked round 
his ftandard; and he had, in a few days, the appearance of an 
army. 

Aurungzebe, who ftill remained encamped near the field of 
battle, was informed of every tranfadtion in Agra by his fpies. 
The greateft lords,, who looked upon him as the heir if not the 
adual poffelTor of the empire, endeavoured to gain his favour by 
giving him-intelligence. He found that all the hopes ofDara 
depended upon the army under the command of his fon ; and 
he refolved to gain it over to his own views. He fent letters to 
the Raja Joy Singh, he wrote to Debere Chan, who were next 
m command to Soliman Sheko. He exaggerated, if poffible, the 
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hopelefs condition of Dara; he informed them, that the army of 
that prince had joined his ftandard, that he himfelf had fled un¬ 
attended to Delhi, that he could not efcape, as orders had been 
diftributed through all the provinces to feize him, as a public 
enemy. “ Shaw Jehan,” continued Aurungzebe, “ is rendered 
unfit for government by age and infirmities. Your hopes, and 
even your fafety muft depend upon me; and as: you value both, 
feize Soliman, and fend him. to my camp/’ 

Joy Singh, who received the firft letters from Aurungzebe, was 
perplexed. His fears flood againft his adherence to Soliman ; his - 
honour rendered him averfe to fide with Aurungzebe. He went 
to the tent of Debere; and that lord placed the letters which 
he apt had .received, in his hands. To feize the prince was a 
meafure of peril, from his .known valour; to attempt to feduce 
the army, whilft he remained at its head, dangerous. They fol¬ 
lowed the middle courfe as the fafeft. When the news of the 
defeat of Data arrived at the camp, about a day’s march 
beyond Allahabad, the prince called a council of war. He 
propofed to march,flraight to Delhi; they diflented, and plainly- 
told him, that they would not ftir from the camp till more certain 
advices arrived. The prince, anxious to join his father, was 
diftrefled beyond meafure. He endeavoured to perfuade them; 
but their meafures had been taken. He applied to the army; 
they too were traitors, and difobeyed. Inftead of being able to 
affift Dara, he became afraid of his own fafety. He refolved to 
leave a camp where he had no authority. He, however, al¬ 
tered his opinion, and remained; but the principal officers, with 
their retinues, left the camp. 

Shaifta Chan, who had commanded the right wing of Dara’s 
army in the late battle, betrayed his truft, and retreated without 
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coming' to blows with the rebels. He returned to Agra; and a 
meftage was fent him by the emperor, commanding him to appear 
In the prefenee. His friends advifed him not to obey ; but his 
confidence was equal to his want of faith. He trailed in his own 
power; lie was encouraged by the vicinity of the victorious 
princes. He went, and ftciod undaunted in the prefence. The 
emperor, offended before at his treachery, was enraged at his 
impudence. “ You villain,” faid he, “ you fon of a villain, how 
could you prefume to betray my fon and me?” Shaifta took fire 
at the reproach. « The name;” he replied, “ I confefs, is not 
unfintable to Afiph Jah; he in veiled Shaw Jehan with power, 
by delivering the heir of the crown into his hands.” The em¬ 
peror ftarted from his throne, and drew his fword. He looked 
fnrioufly around on the nobles, and cried, “ Will none of you feize 
the traitor?” All werefilent; the emperor repeated the Tame 
words. Fowlad Chan ftept forth, threw Shaifta to the ground, 
and binding his hands behind him, afked the further pleafure of 
Shaw jehan. u Throw him headlong,” faid he, “ from the Im¬ 
perial baftion.” .When they Were dragging him to execution, 
Shaifta cried out to the emperor, Shall you, who are the vice¬ 
gerent of God, break his laws, by ftiedding blood on the feventh 
day of the fyfty month of Ramzan?” Shaw jehan hung down 
his head for a moment; and then ordered him to be kept bound 
till the next day. 

The friends of Shaifta were, in the mean time, apprifed of his 
danger. They gathered from all quarters, and collected near ten 
thoufandmen, who came to the gate of the citadel, and perempto¬ 
rily demanded him from the emperor. Shaw jehan continued 
obftinate during the night. In the morning, the force of the 
rebels had increafed ; and he perceived that they were refolved to- 
■some to extremities. He fent for the prifoner; and obliged him 
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to write an order for them to difperfe. They faw through this 
piece of policy. They refufcd to obey the commands of a man 
fubjedt to another’s power. Scaling ladders were actually applied 
to the walls; and the emperor was obliged to comply with the 
demands of the inftirgents, and to*reftore Shaifta to his freedom. 

On the ninth of June, the confederate princes appeared with The P rillce * 

appear before 

their army before the capital* The city was in no condition to Agra, 
fuftain a fiege; and the gates were left open. Aurungzebe, de¬ 
clining to enter Agra, pitched his tent in a garden without the 
walls. His fchemes were not yet ripe for execution ; and he 
affirmed an appearance of moderation. Morad lay ill of his 
wounds; and, being unable to attend to bufmefs, a fair field was 
left for his brother. The emperor, when the van of the rebels 
appeared in fight; ordered the gates of the citadel, which was a 
place of great ftrength, to be fhut. This refolution alarmed 
Aurungzebe. To attack his father would be a meafure of great 
imprudence. His health being re-eftablifhed, his fubje&s ftill 
■ looked up to him as their only lawful fovereign. Aurungzebe, 

.therefore, refolved to fubffitute art in the place of force. 

When he arrived' at the gate of the city he fent a trufly meC- Aoroagsffl*. 
fenger to his father. He ordered him to touch the ground in his father, 
name, before the emperor; and to fignify to him, that Aurung- 
zebe ftill retained for. him the affection of a fon, and the loyalty of 
a fubjebt; that his grief for what had happened was exceedingly 
great; that he lamented the ambition and evil defigns of Dara, 
who had forced.him to extremities; that he rejoiced extremely at 
the emperor’s recovery from his indifpofition ; and that he himfelf 
remained without the city, in.humble expectation of his com¬ 
mands- Shaw Jehan being, no fhanger to the dark, crafty, and 
intriguing difpofition of Aurungzebe, received his meffenger with; 
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affefted joy. He had long difovered his paflion for reigning; 
and he refolved to meet deceit with duplicity. He, however, was 
not a match in art for his fon; and by endeavouring to intrap 
Aurungzebe, he himfelf fell at laft into the fnare. 

# • 

Sliaw Jehan, to explicate the real defigns of his rebellious fons, 
fent his elded daughter Jehanara to vifittliem, upon their arrival at 
the gates of Agra. Aurungzebe having owned the fuperiority 
of Morad, the princefs went firft to his tent. Morad was of a 
difpofition that could neither conceal his hatred nor his love. 
He knew that Jehanara was inviolably attached to the interefts of 
his elder brother; and being at the fame time fretful through the 
pain of his wounds, he treated her with difrefpedt, and even ufed 
harfli expreffions. The haughty fpirit of Jehanara was impatient 
of infult. She called for her chair in her rage, and told him, 
that his brutality was equal to his crimes. The behaviour of 
Morad to his fitter was inftantly carried to Aurungzebe, by his 
fpies. He ran out of his tent, and ftopt her chair. “ Will 
my fifter,’’ he faid, “ leave the camp without enquiring concern¬ 
ing my health? Mv long abfenee, Jehanara, has, I fear, blotted 
me out of the memory of my relations. Should you not deign 
yourfelf to honour me with your prefence, it would have been 
kind to have fent to me one of your meaneft (laves, to give me 
fome accounts of my father.” Having flattered her pride with 
fuch expreffions as thefe, he prevailed upon her to enter his tent, 
where (he was treated with the hig heft refpedt and diftinftion. 

To gain the confidence of Jehanara, he pretended the greaieft 
remorfe for his own behaviour. He told her, that his happinefs 
in- life depended upon his father’s forgivenefs of his errors. 
“ But why did I call them errors, Jehanara?” faid he, “ they 
are crimes; though. I might plead as an excufe, that I was de¬ 
ceived 
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ceived by defigning men; but my folly in believing them, has A. p. i6qs. 
thrown difcredit.on my underHanding, in my own eyes.’ 1 His t H ‘ g 'J o£a ; 
affeverations were accompanied with tears ; and the princefs was 
deceived. « I am no ftranger,” lhe replied, “ to the fentiments 
of the emperor, on. a fubjeft which has caufed fo much of his 
forrow. He is moft offended at Morad, who has added the name 
of Sovereign to his other crimes. He confiders Aurungzebe as 
only milled by mifreprefentation ; Morad as an obftinate and de¬ 
termined rebel. Defert him, therefore, and you may not only 
depend upon forgivenefs, but upon all the favour an indulgent 
parent can bellow on a fcn whom he loves.” 

Aurungzebe’s countenance appeared lightened up with joy, dur- an d Aurung.. 
ing the time which lhe employed in fpe aking. But,an affe&ed z£fac * 

' darknefs returned upon fils features when fhe mentioned Morad, 

** Data’s party,” he then began, «« is ruined ; and Fortune has 
added to the friends of Morad. The fir ft is unpopular, on 
account of his paflionate fever ity among the nobility j the latter 
beloved, for the open honefty of his difpofition and his unequalled 
valour. As for me,” continued Aurungzebe, ** I am what I feem, 
a mail devoted to the fervice of God ; a character little calculated 
to gain the favour of men. But Ihould Dara appear to have 
friends to fupport my endeavours to regain the eftcem of my 
father, I venture to affure Jehanara, that I will fucceed or perifli 
in the attempt.” He fpokethefe words with fuch an appearance 
of emphatic fincerity, that the princefs was overjoyed. In the- 
opennefs of her heart, lhe informed him of all the refources of 
her brother Dara; and die mentioned the names of his principal 
friends. Many who pretended to be in the intereft of Aurungzebe 
were of the number; though they had yielded for the prefent to the- 
bias of fortune. Without any perfonal affection for Dara, they 
afre&ed his caule frofti a principle of juftice. “ I am rejoiced,. 

Jehanara,” 1 
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A-D. i6;S, Jehanaia,” faid Aurungzebe, “ at the difcovery you have made. 

No doubts now remain to perplex my mind. Go to my father, 
and tell him, that in two days, he fliall fee Aurungzebe at his 
feet.” - '• • 


Emperor Shaw Tehan, upon this oecafion, forgot the natural cautioufnefs 

Ban. of his chara&er, He looked upon his lchemes as completed ; and 

thought he faw Aurungzebe already fubmitting to his clemency. 
In the fulnefs of his heart he fat down and wrote a letter to Dara. 
He acquainted the prince, that the bad afpe£t of his fortune began 
to change. (t Aurungzebe,” faid he, “ is diigufted with the in- 
■folence of MorSd. He is to abandon that haughty young man, 
and to throw himfelf at my feet. A fpolifh and inexperienced 
boy, who owed all his fuccefs to the abilities of his brother, mud 
foon fall when deprived of his fupport. But we are not to de¬ 
pend upon the contrition of Aurungzebe. When he {hall enter 
the citadel, his perfon 'will be feized. Hold yourfelf, therefore, 
in readiaefs to march with all expedition to Agra. Two days 
more {hall carry to you accounts of the full completion of our 
defigns.” The emperor placed his letter in the hands of Nahir- 
dil, one of his trufty flaves. He ordered him to fet out for 
Delhi at midnight, with all expedition. 


His letter The impatience of the emperor proved fatal to his fchemes. 
intercepted. gj ia ;q a Chan had his fpies in the prefence; and one of them in¬ 
formed him, that a letter had been written, and given in charge 
to Nahirdil. He fufpeCted that it was intended for Dara; and he 
occupied the road toward Delhi with fome faithful friends, 
Nahirdil had fcarce iffued out of the gate of the city, when fome 
liorfemen fur rounded and feized him. He was brought to 
Shaifta, who perufed the letter. Elevated with the difcovery, he 
immediately went to the palace of Aurungzebe; for that, prince 

had 
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liad now taken up his refidence in the city. Tlie fiave was con¬ 
fined with the greateft fecrecy. The prince read the letter with¬ 
out emotion. He had always doubted the emperor’s fmcerity, 
when he promifed his forgivenefs to a fon who had ruined his 
armies in two battles. He, however, prbfecuted his plan of deceit 
with indefatigable perfeverance. To beliege his father in the 
citadel would be an unpopular, if not a dangerous mealure. The 
reverence which the,army ftill had for their aged fovereign, would 
prevent them from drawing their fwords again ft hi in. But the 
citadel’ muft.be. poftefled, and the perfon of the father muft be 
placed in-the hands, of his ambitious fon; otherwife he may give 
his hopes to the wind., 

,n - ' * ■ ' 

On the fifteenth of June, Aurungzebe was to have performed 
his promife of yi/hing* his. ; father in the citadel. The emperor, 
full of anxiety, looked forward to the appointed hour, in which 
he faw a period to his misfortunes. A letter from his fon was 
delivered into his hands, when he expected him in perfon. He 
told his father, that his crimes were of fo deep a dye, that 
he could not diveft himfelf of fear that the injured emperor would 
not forgive him. “ However much defirous I am of being re¬ 
ceived into favour, I cannot rifquc my pcrfonal fafety in the 
prefence. The guilty are always timid. Permit me, therefore, 
to receive the moft convincing proofs of my fovereign’s forgive¬ 
nefs ; and let my fon, Mahommed, who reveres the perfon and 
authority of his grandfather, be admitted into the citadel with a 
guard for the protedion of my perfon.” Shaw Jehan, anxious 
for the execution of his own projedt, found, that without copfent- 
ing to thefe propofals, it muft be entirely fm ft rated. He there¬ 
fore returned for anfwer, that Mahommed, with a certain num¬ 
ber of men, might come, 
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$ r Liliommed accordingly, having received the proper hdkuclf -" 
"ft-pm his father, entered the citadel, and 'difpofed.his' part}? in 
different places. The emperor, in the mean time, had concealed a 
body of men in a court adjoining to the haram. The prince 
roaming about, lighted on thefe men. He complained to'lhe 
emperor of an intention againft liis father s perlbn ; he there' 
fore plainly told him, that till’ thefe men were removed, he would 
fend a meffenger to Aurungzebe to flop him from coming 'into 
the citadel. Shaw Jehan, whether he put feme confidence in the 
promifes of his fcn, or that he thought he could -feme him by 
means of the women and eunuchs of the feraglio, is uncertain ; 
but he removed the foldiers out of the fort, as a proof of his 
fmcerity. It afterwards appeared, that the emperor rcfiled his 
hopes on a number of rob nil Tartar women in the haram, whom 
he had armed, with daggers; and who, from die /pirif of fheir 
country, were fit for an undertaking of boldnefs. 

"• I * t 1 3K j. ^ vv i f 

Mahommed, contrary to his expectations, found his party fu- 
perior within the citadel. He, however, concealed his Intentions. 
Every thing was fettled; and the emperor and His’ grand ion 
remained in filent expectation. News was at lafl brought, tHat 
Aurungzebe had mounted his horfe; and that the proeeifion of 
his retinue was approaching. Shaw Jehan was elevated with 
hopes; but the crafty prince, as if llruck with a fit of devotion, 
ordered his cavalcade to change their courfe, and to move to¬ 
ward the tomb of Akbar, where he intended to offer up his 
prayers to Heaven, when the emperor was informed of this 
circumftance, he ftarted up from his throne in great rage. “ Ma- 
hommed,” faid he to the prince, “ what means Aurungzebe by 
this behaviour ? 13 he more anxious to appeafe the fpirit of his 
great ancestor for his crimes, than the offended majefiy of his Own 
father Mahommed calmly replied, “ My father had never any 
, > intention 
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intention to yifit the emperor.’’ M What then brought Mahom- 
med hither ? retorted Shaw Jehan. “ lo take charge of the cita¬ 
del} 1 Mahommed coolly rejoined. The emperor finding himfelf 
betrayed and outwitted by his grandfon, bore him down with a 
torrent of opprobrious names. The. prince, feeing his paffion 
rifing beyond the bounds of reafon, retired from the prefence 
with the ufual obeifance, and left his rage to fubfide at lei¬ 
sure. 

i * t . - 1 rj‘ ' * - j t. . 

The emperor, after the heat of his paffion was over, began to 
reflect upon his deplorable condition. He accufed his own weak- 
nefs more than his fortune; and he was athamed to have fallen 
into a fnare which he himfelf.had laid. Refentment and a defire 
of immediate revenge prevailed oyer every other paffion of his 
foul. He fent again for Mahommed. The prince came ; and 
found his grandfather with his hand upon the Coran, and his 
eyes raifed to the Imperial crown, which was Impended over his 
head. “ You fee, Mahommed,’’ he faid, “ thefe facred objeds, 
before an unfortunate old man. I am overwhelmed with rage, 
worn out with age and difeafe. It is in your power, young man, 
to make me, for once, happy in my latter days. Releafe me from 
prifon; and by thefe,” pointing to the crown, and holding the 
Coran in his hand, “ I folemnly fwear to make you emperor of 
the Moguls.” The prince was fdent; but various paffions flew 
alternately over his features. “ And do you hefitate,” begun 
Shaw Jehan, “to do an atlipn, which will at once gain you the 
favour of Heaven and the empire of Hindoftan ? Are you afraid, 
that it ffiall be hereafter related to your difpraife, that you de¬ 
livered an aged grandfather from prifon and difgrace ?” The 
prince hung down. his head for a moment; then fuddenly dart¬ 
ing, ruffiedout without uttering a word. 
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It is difficult to determine what motive induced the prince to 
decline the offer made to him by Shaw Jehan. He was ambi¬ 
tious; nor was he'remarkable for his filial piety. He probably 
doubted his grandfather’s fincerity; or he did not chuie to truft 
to propofols impofed byneceffity. Aurungzebe, however, etcaped 
from imminent danger through the felf-demal of Ins ion. Had the 
emperor appeared in public at the head of Ids friends^ Auiubg- 
zebe would ffirink from before him; and the haughty Morad 
would fly. T he nobles who adhered to the intereft of the 
brothers, and even the common foldiers had repeatedly declaied, 
that they would not draw their fwords againfl a prince under 
whofe long and aufpicious government their country had fo much 
ffouriffied. The Grft repulfe received from Mahommed, did not 
induce the emperor to relinquifh his deftgns. He font to-him 1 a 
fecond time; but He refufed to cotne to his prefence. • He 
had Hill the keys of the citadel in his pofteffion; and neither 
Aurungzebe nor his fon chofe to ufe force to obtain them from 
him. Two days paffed in this fufpence. Shaw Jehan was Obfti- 
nate ; and Mahommed flood on his guard within the walls. The 
fir ft, however, defpairedof gaining over the latte* to his purpofc ; 
and, in the evening of the fecond day, he fent him the keys-of the 
fortrefs, and defired him to acquaint his father, that he might 
now come, in full fecurity, to fee his imprifoned fovereign. 

Aurungzebe exeufed himfelf in a letter. He complained of 
his father’s intentions againft him,- under the mafk of clemency 
and friendJfhip; that when he pretended to forgive one fon, he 
r Hilled another foil with money, to take away his life in war. 
« If the emperor complains,”- foid Aurungzebe, “ Dara is only to 
blame. He owes his misfortunes to the ambition and evil defigns 
of a fon unworthy of his favour. As for me,” continued the 
prince, “ no injuries can alter my affections. Nature makes me 

wilh 
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wifli wcil to my father; and Heaven has irnpofcd my regard for 
. him -opBlf me as i doty. But though I love the emperor, 
I alfo love my life; and I am determined not to truft it in the 
hands of even a father, till the influence of ill-deflgning perfons 
has departed quite from his mind. Let him, in the mean while, 
pafs his time in that ferene tranquillity which is fuitable to his 
years -, and when 1 {hall have d Tabled Data from doing further 
harm to the empire,' 1 myfelf will come and ©pen the gates of the 
citadel.” This letter was only intended to deceive the people. 
It vvas publicly read to the J nobles; and it is even doubtful 
whether' it was fent at all to the emperor. 

When the prince Mahommed took pofleflion of the perfon of 

tile emperor, with the citadel, his father, as has been already 

related, was paying' his devotions at the flirine of the emperor 

AkMr. When intelligence of his foil’s fuccefs was carried to him, 

lie immediately waited upon Mo rad in his palace; and told him 

all the cireintiftances of the affair. That prince, who knew that he 

'could have no hopes from his father, was much pleafed at hearing 

of his imprifonmenh Auningzebe, in the mean time, fainted 

him emperor, and laid; “ Morftd had before the name, but he now 

has the power of a fovercign. My withes,” continued he, ** are 

now completely aecomplifhed. 1 have contributed to raife a 

prince, worthy of the throne of our anceftors, and I have but one 

favour to affc for all the fatigue which I have undergone.” 

■ st Speak your willies,” faid Morad, “ and they thall be inftantly 

granted,” “ This world,” replied Aurungzebe, “ has already 

overwhelmed me t'oo much with its cares, I long to throw the 
* , ■' ♦ ‘ | ■ ■ ^ 
burden away; I am tired off the vain buftie and pageantry ol 

life. Will, therefore, the emperor of the Moguls permit me to 
make a pilgrimage tb Mecca ? Will he give me fome fmall al¬ 
lowance to enable me to pafs my days in eafe, and in the exer- 
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cifepf Pffiyer and conftant devotion ?” Morad, though feevetly over¬ 
joyed at his refblution, made Tome flight attempts to ditluade him. 
Aurungzebe was determined. His brother yielded to his impor¬ 
tunity; and the crafty prince prepared for a journey which he 
never intended to make. 

Wbilft this farce was afting at Agra, advices arrived that Dara 
had collected a confiderable force at Delhi. Officers of diftinCtion 
crowded to the prince- every day from the diftant provinces. 
Aurungzebe pretended to be alarmed. Headvifedhis brother to 
march in perfon to finifli the war. That prince, who was fond 
of aCtion, prepared for the field; but he wanted money. The old 
emperor had concealed part of the Imperial treafure ; Aurungzebe 
had fecretcd the reft. The army of Morad had not been paid 
for two months, and they began to murmur. The prince called 
together all the bankers of Agra. He offered to mortgage part 
of the revenue, for an immediate loan ; but they refuted to give 
him credit. He was enraged beyond meafure, and he prepared to 
ufe force; when his brother advifed him againft an aCt of in- 
juftice, and promifed to difeharge the arrears due to the army out 
of his own private fortune. Morad acceded to the propofal, with¬ 
out pbferving its fatal tendency. Aurungzebe, by this expedient, 
became at once popular in the army and in the city. 

The defigns of Aurungzebe were now too palpable not to be 
perceived. The friends of Morad. had long feen through his 
deceit; and the prince himfelf, though not fufpicious, was now 
convinced that he covered ambition under the mafk of fanCHty. 
The preparations for Mecca had been converted-into preparations 
for the field. He told his brother, thatheftill flood in need of lus 
advice. He marched in front from Agra, with a divifion of t.hp 
army; and Morad, having created his uncle Shaifta, captain- 

7 genera! 



general of the Imperial forces, left that lord in the government of Hig'/c*! 
Agra, and followed Aurungzebe. The latter prince having ar- '——v— 1 
rived at Muttra, received intelligence, that Dara had taken the 
rout of Lahore. He ftdpt, and waited for the arrival of his brother j 
who joined him the next day. The latter had, on his march, been 
convinced by his friends, that his brother had defigns on his life ; 
and felf-prefervation, as well as ambition, rendered it neceflary 
for him to prevent the falling blow. 

The day after Morad’s arrival at the camp near Muttra, he invited Mifsarries, 
his brother to an entertainment. Aurungzebe, who never had fuf- 
pefled the open temper of Monad, accepted of the invitation. 

When the brothers fat at dinner, Nazir Shabas, high-fteward of 
the houfehold, who was in the fecret, entered fuddenly, and whif- 
pered in Morad’s ear, that now was the rime to make a rent in a 
magnificent drefs. Aurungzebe, whofe eye could trace the 
thoughts in the features of the fade, was alarmed at this myfte- 
rious whifpering, as well as at the affedted gaiety of his brother. 

He remained frlent; and M6rad difipatched Shabas, with only 
deliriirg him to wait the fignal; Aifbungiebe was now convinced 
that there was a defign again ft hisr fife. He complained fuddenly 
of a violent pain in his fifeW&B ; and, rifing under a pretence of 
retiring, joined his guards, and returned to his own quarter of the 
camp. 

, f , It 

MorM ' aferibed his brother’s departure to his illnefs; and Morad d«- 

f pjyf dr 

’entertained 1 no idea that he had the lead: fufpzcion of his own 
intentions. Iii three days he recovered of the pretended 
pain in his bowels. He received his brother’s congratulations 
with every mark of efteem and affeftion; and the day after, he 
fent him an invitation to come to bis tent, to fee fome beautiful 
■women, whom he had collected for his amufement. Their per- 
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formancesin finging, in dancing, and in playing upon various in- 
flruments of mufic, were, he laid, beyond any thing ever feen 
in Idindoftan. He enlarged upon their grace, their beauty, the 
elegant fymmetry of their limbs. 'The mind of Morad, who was 
naturally a great lover of pleafure, was inflamed at the deferip- 
tion; and, contrary to the advice of all his friends, he went to 
his brother’s quarter. On the arrival of the emperor, as Aurung¬ 
zebe affefted to call his brother, he was received by the young 
ladies in an inner tent. They were handfome beyond defeription, 
and the voluptuous prince was ft nick with a pleating aftonifliment 
at their charms. 

- ; 

An elegant entertainment was in the mean time ferved up to 
the found of vocal and inftrumental mufic. Morad was elevated, 
and called for wine of Shiraz. The ladies fat round him in a 
circle, and Aurungzebe, throwing qff.his,ufual .aufterity, began to 
partake of the wine. Morad in_a fliort time became intoxicated, 
and his brother, inftead of wine, impofed upon him bum¬ 
pers of arrack. He at length fell afleep on a fopha, in the arms 
of one of the ladies. Aurungzebe had, in the mean time, giver) 
orders to fome of his officers, to entertain the lords who' attended 
Morad in the fame voluptuous manner. Even his body-guartl 
were intoxicated with wine ; fo that the unfortunate prince was 
left without defence. 

Aurungzebe gave orders to Ziffer Jung and three other lords, to 
enter the tent and to bind his brother. The lady retired upon their 
coming; and they advanced to the fopha on which- he lay. 
His fword and dagger had been already removed by the care pf 
Aurungzebe ; and they began foftly to bind his hands. Morad 
ftarted up at this operation ; and began to deal around his blows. 
The lords were terrified, and the prince began to .call aloud 
- . for. 
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for his {Word. Aurungzebe, who flood at the door of the tent, 
thruft his head from behind the curtain, and faid, with a 
menacing woice, (t He has no choice bat death or fubmillion ; 
difpatch him if he refills,” Morad, hearing the voice of his bro¬ 
ther, began to upbraid him; and fubmitted to his fate. Nazir 
Shabas, his principal friend and advifer, was at the fame inftant 
feized. He- had been fitting under a canopy before the paymaf¬ 
ter-general’s tent; and at a fignal given, the ropes of the four poles 
were at once cut; and before he could extricate himfelf, he was 
bound. The other lords who were attached to the prince, being 
furrounded with armed men, were brought before Aurungzebe, 
to whom, they fwore allegiance. A murmur ran through the 
camp ; but it was an ineffectual found : and the army, as if but 
half wakened from a dream, fell faff ailecp again. 

The bight was not far advanced when Morad was feized 
and bound. Before day-light appeared, he and his favourite 
were mounted bn an elephant, in a covered amari or caftle, 
and fent off under an effort to Agra. Fearing that fome attempts 
might be made to reffue them, Aurungzebe ordered three other 
elephants to be fent off before them, attended by guards to elude 
purifiers. The precaution was unneceflary. Mankind forfook 
Morad with his fortune. In atffion,Jn the manly exercifes of the 
field, he had many admirers; but the accomplilhments of his mind 
acquired him but few friends ; and even thofe whom he favoured 
with his generofity, were difgufted at his haughtinefs. He 
fell by attempting to be artful. Had he followed, in hisdefigns 
againft his brother, the natural bias of his own intrepid mind, 
he could not have failed; 'but he met that crafty prince in his 
own province of deceit, and he was foiled. This remarkable 
t ran faction happened in the camp near Muttra, on the fixth of 
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Though Sha-ifta, who was left in the government of Agra,, 
was fufficiently attached- to the caufe of Aurungz£be, that 
cautious prince left his fon Mahommed in that capital, to watch 
any unforefeen events that might arife. To the joint care of 
Mahommed and Shaifta.the unfortunate Morad was committed; 
and his brother having no fears remaining in that quarter, mov¬ 
ed his camp.from Muttra, and arrived at Delhi on. the twenty- 
fixtk of July. Though he had not alTumed the Imperial titles, 
he created Om-rahs in that city, the firft of whom was Ziffer 
Jung, whom he dignified with the name of Chan Jelian. Un¬ 
der that lord he detached a divifion of his army ag-ainlt 
Dara. That prince, upon the news of the approach of Zif-- 
fer, decamped from Sirliind, and took the rout of Lahore. In 
his march he laid under military execution all the Rajas and go¬ 
vernors of difhv&s who refilled to join. He raifed confiderable 
fums in his way ; and having croffed the, Suttuluz, ordered all the 
boats on that river to he deftroyed. 


Ba t a flies Dara having advanced beyond the river Bea, took pofleffion of> 

to Lahore. Lahore.- Giving his army time to breathe in that city, he em¬ 
ployed hlmfelf in levying troops, and in collecting the Imperial, 
revenue. Daood, the general of his forces, remained in the mean 
time at the village -of -Tilbundi, with half the army, to guard the 
paflfage of the river Bea, Aurungzebe, upon advice of the dif— 
pofitions of Dara, reinforced the army of Ziffer with-five thou-- 
land horfe, under the conduct of Chillulla. The war with Dara, 
from being protradled, became ferious. The minds of the people 
-were divided, as long as two princes continued in the field. Au-.. 
rungzebe, with his caution, was rapid in hia defigns. He knew- 
how to ufe as well as how to gain a vi&ory. His fufpicious : 
temper faw peril riling from delay ; and therefore, notwithfland- 
ing the folftitial rains-were at their height, and the country de¬ 
luged 
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luged with water, he prepared to move toward Lahore with all 

his forces. v—L*- r 

Apprehending that his not afTuming the name of emperor, Aurungzebe 
would be confidered by mankind as a tacit acknowledgment Sue, 
of the injuftice of his proceedings, he refolved to exalt the 
Imperiarumbrella over his head. His affe&ed felf-denial upon 
former occafions, flood at ptefent in the way of his deligns. He 
was afhamed to take upon himfelf an honour which, from mo¬ 
tives of religion, he had pretended before to rejedt. His mod 
intimate friends knew, however, the fecret thoughts of his mind. 

They infmuated to the nobles, that Aurungzebe, from declining 
fa'long to afcend the throne, fectned to have dill an intention of 
retiring from the world, that, in his zeal for religion, he might 
be induced to leaye his friends to the refentment of his enemies ; 
that therefore it was the bufmefg of all to force upon him, in a 
manner, a power neceffary to -their own fafety. They waited 
upon him jn a body. He feemed difappointed, and even of¬ 
fended at their propofal. At length he differed himfelf to be 
per funded. (< You are,” faid he, “ refolved to facrifice my love 
'of retirement to your own cafe. But be it fo; God will, per¬ 
haps, give me that tranquillity upon the throne, which I hoped to 
find in a cell; and if lefs of my time fhall be employed in 
prayer,-more of it will be fpent in good' adfions-. I fhould only 
have an inclination for virtuous deeds in my retreat; but, as 
emperor of the Moguls, I fhall have the power of doing them. 

Thefe motives, and not the vain pomp of greatnefs, induce me . 
to affume the empire.” 

• r i p. ] •; t ' i - i - - . . , 

On the fecond of Auguft, in an aflembly of the nobility, he at Belli!, 
mounted the throne, in the garden of Azabad near Delhi. No 
pompous ceremonies were ufed upon the occafion; for he af- 

L 1 a fefted 
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fe&ed to dcfpife magnificence. His finances, at the fame time, 
-were low; and he prudently confidered that money, in the prefent 
fituation of affairs, would he better bellowed upon an army, than 
on the idle pageantry of Hate* He. affirmed upon His acceffton 
to the throne, the pompous title of Allum-gire, or The 
Conqueror of the World; being then near the clofe of the 
fortieth year of his ag?. 

The means taken by Aurungzebe to obtain the empire, were 
fcarce more juftifiable, than thofe by which he fecured to himfelf 
the undiflurbed poffeffion of the throne. Religion, the conveni¬ 
ent cloke of knavery in all countries, was the chief engine of his 
ambition ; and, in that refpedt, he relied on the credulity of man¬ 
kind, to a degree of unpardonable imprudence. His fclf-denial' 
and moderate profeffions agreed fo little with his actions, that 
it is even afhonifhing, how any perfon of common reflexion could" 
have been for a moment deceived. Rut the vulgar give implicit: 
faith to fandtity in its molt queftionable form; and Morad, by 
"whofe popularity and valour his brother overthrew the hopes of 
Dara, fufpedted not a duplicity to which his own foul was a 
ftranger. To deceive that prince* was to fecure the empire. 
Bearing more the appearance of an hermit himfelf, than that of 
a competitor for the- throne, the army looked up to Morad ; who 
being addicted beyond meafure to pleafure, gave up the influence 
as well as the labour of bufmefs to his brother. Aurungzebe, to 
fupport his ambitious views, was obliged to have recourfe to arts- 
which flamp his character with, meannefs, whilff they prove the 
abilities of his mind.. Y 

Morad, with many commendable qualities, was alfo diftin- 
guifhed by difgufting weakneffes. : Inftead of that haughty pride 
which recommends itfelf in its very abfurdities, he was puffed up 

with. 
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wkh unmanly vanity. A ftranger to his own merit in thofe *•.£•£§§£• 

things in which he excelled in the opinion of the world, -he at- '-jA —>■ 

rogated to himfelf praifc. in provinces for which nature had al¬ 
together rendered him unfit. . With an open and generous difpo- 
liticn, he wifhed to he thought artful and fevereand blind to 
his abilities in the field, he endeavoured to carry the palm in the 
cabinet. To mention to him the defigns of his brother, was a 
fathe upon his penetration; to fuggeft to him caution, was, in 
his eyes, an accufation of his courage. He looked not around: 
him into the conduCt of others; and he abhorred every enquiry 
into his own. Under the fhadow of this carelefs and arrogant 
vanity in Morad, his brother fabricated at lcifurc his- own de¬ 
figns. But his exceffive eagernefs to heighten the deceit, was the 
means of ks being difeovered. Morad himfelf faw through the veil 
of flattery which he had laid over his ambitious views ; but 
the vanity, which at firft induced him to give faith to Aurung- 
z&be, made him afterwards defpife his infincerity. He fell at. 
laft a viftim to his own arrogant folly. 

Aurungzebe, however, owed not altogether his fuccefs either and rife 
to his own hypocrify, or to the weaknefs of his brother. _ Na¬ 
turally averfe to pomp and magnificence, he affeaed all his life, 
that humble deportment which brings the prince near to the 
people. Without being virtuous from principle, he was an ene¬ 
my to vice from conftitution and he never did an aft of lnjuftice,. 
till he afpired to the throne. In his private character, he was an- 
example of decency to others ; an . affectionate parent, a fincere 
friend, a juft mafter. Deftitute of that elegance of perfon, and: 
that winning behaviour which had rendered his brothers, the idols, 
of the people wherever they moved, he endeavoured to acquire a* 
degree of popularity by the aufterity of his manners. Like the.: , 

reft, of the family of Timur, he was bred up with very free no*- 
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S’. tions u i lon the fokjc&of re ligi on but various circumftances in- 
v-* duced him afterwards to a flume the appearance of a rigid devo¬ 

tee. His brothers, by encouraging men of all religions, had of¬ 
fended the followers cd Mahommed. The pofterity of thofe Mo- 
• guls, who under Saber conquered India, and foldiers of fortune 
from Tartary and Perfia, occupied the greateft number of the 
places of profit and truft in the empire. Thefe could not fee, 
without envy, men of different perfuafions from themfelves, ad¬ 
mitted into the confidence of princes who dill profefled the Ma- 
hommedan faith. Though filcnt at court, they murmured in 
iecret; and lamented the declining date of a religion, under the 
aufpices of which they had extended their government over 
_ India. Aurungzebe, by his rigid adherence to the tenets incul¬ 
cated in the Coran, gained the edeem of'all thofe, who, if the 
ex predion may be ufed, were the chains which kept together the 
nations of Hindoftan under the houfc of Timut. But the ifiilu- 
ence which Aurungzebe derived from his devotion did not, fpr 
many years, fugged an ambition to afpire to the empire. He 
only hoped, that under the cloke of fanftity, he might pafs in 

fafety-his life under any of his brothers, whom Fortune miriit 
place on the throne. & 

ofAurung- That fpecious appearance, which the adions of a man of 
religion mud wear in the eyes of the world, facilitated his 
fe hemes. In his long march from the Decan, his troops ob¬ 
served a mod exad difeipline. No ravages were committed; no 
injuftice done. When he fat down with his army in a field of 
corn, he either paid the edimated value to the owners, or gave a 
receipt for it as a part of the revenue due to the crown. « Though 
I am forced,” faid he, « into a war by the machinations of Dara, 
cannot confider myfelf as in an enemy’s country.” When the 
people came to decide their differences before him, he remanded 
* * 2 them 
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them. to the officers of the empire. t( Fortune,” he was heard to 
fay, “ may- change the prince, but the fundamental laws of the 
flate rhuft not be changed,. Should I fail m my prefent enter- 
prize,” continued he to the petitioners, “ my judgment would not 
avail you, nay, it would do you harm with the conquerors. But 
r&l diah fucceed in my undertakings, I prohufe to acquiefce' in 
the determinations of the Imperial judges.” Thefe moderate 
fentiments contributed'to reconcile the minds of the people to his 
government; and even induced them to afcribe the moft wicked of 
his actions to neceffity. 

When the news of his- having mounted the throne 1 arrived 
at Agra, the governor filled every corner of the city with pub¬ 
lic demonflrations of joy. The people were rather ftruck with 
ihrprize, than moved with gladnefs. They, however, obfer^ed 
that" cautious file nee which fuits the fubje&s of defpotifm. The 
noife of the artillery on the walls of the citadel, faluted the old 
emperor’s ears, and rouzed him from the melancholy into which 
he had been plunged by his misfortunes* “ Go, Jehanara,” he 
fa id, for his daughter was the only perfon near 1 him ; t( go, and 
learn the caufe of this hidden mark of joy! But why ftiould 
we enquire ? The gladnefs of thofe who furround us, mu ft add to 
our grief. Some new misfortune mud have fallen on Dara ; look 
not abroad, left the firft objedt to ftrike your eyes, fhould be the 
head of a brother whom you tenderly loved.” Jehanara, burfiing 
into tears, arofe; and, in the paflage which led to the haram,- 
was met by the chief eunuch, who was haftening to the emperor 
with the news. ' 

The eyes of Shaw Jehnn flafhed with rage. He rofe ; —he 
walked to and fro through , the Apartment, but he uttered not 
one. word. His daughter fat at a diftanee'in tears ; he raifed his 

eyes,, 
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eyes, and looked fledfaftly for fome time on the figure of a crown 
which hung fufpended from the ceiling over his head. He called 
at length the chief eunuch ; « Take," faid he, “ that bauble 
away; it mocks me with the memory of my former condition.’’ 
The tear Rood in his eye: “ Yet flay thy hand," refumed the 
emperor ; <( this would be owning the right of Aurungzebe.’’ He 
beckoned to the eunuch to retire : ■ he flood involved in thought. 

The new emperor, Jehanara,” faid Shaw Jehan, u has prema¬ 
turely mounted his throne. He fhould have added the murder 
of a father to the other crimes which have raifed him fo high. 
But this perhaps is alfo art; he wants to deprive me, by mifre- 
prefentation, of what remains of my fame, before he deprives me 
of life.” 

Whilfi Shaw Jehan was making thefe melancholy reflections 
on his own lofl condition, a meffage was brought to him. from 
Mahomraed, the eldcft fon of Aurungzebe, who had remained 
at Agra. He begged leave to have permiffion to wait upon his 
grandfather. The emperor, ftarting from his reverie at the name 
of Maliommed, replied to the meffenger, ** If he comes as an 
enemy, I have no power to prevent him ; if as a friend, I have 
now no crown to bellowalluding to his offer to Mahommed, 
when that prince feized the citadel. The meffenger told him r 
That Mahommed wiflied only to be admitted to communicate to 
the emperor the reafons which induced his father to mount 
the throne. Fathers,’’ replied Shaw Jehan, “ have been de¬ 
throned by their fons; but to infult the misfortunes of a parent, 
was left for Aurungzebe. What reafon hut his ambition has the 
rebel for affu ming/the empire ? To liften to his excufes, would be 
to acknowledge the juftice of his conduct, by fliewing, by my 
weaknefs, that I could^no longer wield the feepter which he has 

ftruck from my hand.”-Mahommed retired. 

• . Though 
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Though the power of Shaw Jehan had, in a great meafure, ter¬ 
minated with the ficknefs which rouzed his ions to arms, his 
reign may be faid to have continued till Aurungzebe mounted 
the throne near Delhi. He held the fcepter of India thirty folar 
years, five months and two days; and when he was dethroned, 
he had arrived at the fixty-feventh year of his age. The means 
by which Shaw Jehan obtained the empire of the Moguls, were 
not more juftifiable than thofe which he fo much blamed in Au¬ 
rungzebe. He rebelled againfl his father, and he permitted his 
relations to be facrificed to his fears. When he had fecurcd to 
himfelf the undifturbed pofieffion of the empire, he became an 
excellent and a humane, as well as an able prince. During his 
long reign, vve hear of no private aflaffinations, no public execu¬ 
tions, no arbitrary injuftice, nooppreffion. Rebellion, which gene¬ 
rally rifes from tyranny, was unknown ; univerfal peace was efta- 
bliihed on the undeviating juftice and clemency of the emperor. 
His government was vigorous without feverity, impartial, digni¬ 
fied, and fudden in its determinations. He received complaints 
with well-weighed caution ; and never palled judgment till both 
parties were heard. His pervading eye travelled to the mod 
diftant corners of his empire. He traced oppreflion to it* 
moft fecrct retreats ; and, though a lover of money, no fum 
could proted offenders from his juftice. Theft and robbery were, 
by his prudent regulations, eradicated from his extenfive empire. 
The governors of the provinces were direaed byanedia, to pay out 
of their private fortunes, the Ioffes of the fubje& in that way; 
which were afeertained upon oath in a court of juftice. The fen- 
tence of the judge was a warrant for the money upon the Su- 
bas, which they were forced immediately to pay; otherwife they 
were, upon complaint to the emperor, turned out of their govern¬ 
ments, and feverely fined. 
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Shaw Jeh&n was handfome in his perfon, a&ive in all the man¬ 
ly exercifes, affable and agreeable in his convention. He did 
not, like his father, defcend too much from the dignity of a prince, 
nor ifivolve hitnfelf in an obfcure diflance and referve. Warm in 
his conftitution, he loved the company of women; though the 
charms of the daughter of Afiph, the mother of almoft ail his chil¬ 
dren, kept poffeffion of his affections during her life. His learning 
was fqch as was common among the princes of the houfe of 
Timur j a thorough knowledge of the Arabian and Perfian lan¬ 
guages, the arts of writing and fpeaking with elegance and pro¬ 
priety, the ftudy of hiftory, of the Coran, of the laws and ca¬ 
nons of his predeceffors, of the art of government, financiering, 
and of the ancient ufages of the empire. Though eclipfed by 
the extraordinary abilities of Mohabet in war, he was a good 
general, and an excellent fbldier. His reputation was fo high in 
that relpeff, that he not only kept his own dominions in peace 
at home, but even made extenfive conquefts abroad. Rapid in 
all his meafures, he crufhed rebellion before it deferved the name; 
for to fufpeft it in any man, was with him to be prepared. A 
lover of pleafure, without being its Have, he never neglefted, 
bufinefs for fenfuality ; and induftry, wealth and commerce flou- 
rifhed under the certain protection and vigilance of his. govern¬ 
ment. Had he not fallen in fome meafure from the ftate of rea- 
fon and fenfibility, by the rage of that cruel diforder which he 
Inherited from his father, he might have defcended from the 
throne to his grave, and have crowned his latter days with that 
luff re which had covered his reign. But his mind was weak¬ 
ened by difeafe j and his age was devoted to melancholy and 
mifery. 

Shaw Jehan was, upon the whole, a great, and if we draw a. 
veil over his accefcon to the throne,- a good prince. But we 

muff 
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muft afcribe his cruelty in a great meafure to neceffity, and the A -, D - l 6 s 8 * 

, . . Hig. 1068. 

manners of his country. Ambition, among the princes of the Eaft, '——v- t 

is joined with the ftronger paflion of fear. Self-prefervation 
drives them on to defperate meafures ; fubmiffion will not avail, 
and they muft owe their lives to their valour. The throne itfelf 
is no fecurity to the reigning prince, in a country where the fuc- 
cefiion is not fixed by acknowledged and eftablifhed rules. Revo¬ 
lution and change prefent themfelves to his imagination ; till af- 
faffination fteps in, and effectually relieves him from his terrors* 

Shaw Jehan was not naturally cruel; but he loved his own life 
better than the lives of his relations. To murder, or to be murdered, 
was the alternative offered to him by fortune. A throne or a grave 
terminated his profpeCts on either fide; and when we confefs 
ourfelves fhocked at his inhumanity, we lofe half our rage ia 
the neceftity which impofed upon him the meafure. He made 
fame amends for his crimes, in the ftrift juftice and clemency 
of his government; and Hindoftan was flouriftting and happy* 
till his own policy was revived by his fons, “ 
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CHAP. I. 

Refie Elions—Mis fortunes of Salman Sheko—Hisflight to Serinagur-— 
Diflrefs, irrefolution , and flight of Dara—He quits the Suttuluz — 
the B'ea—and Lahore—Aurungzibe returns—Preparations and f 
march of Suja — Approach• of Aurungzebe—The battle of Kidg~ 
•wa —Defeat and flight of Suja—Unaccountable conduEl of the 
Mardja—His flight—Aurungzebe arrives at Agra—Writes to his 
father * 

T HE confinement of the emperor, and the feizure of the per- 
fon of Morad, opened a fair field for the ambition of Au¬ 
rungzebe. To difguife longer his ferious defigns on the empire, 
would', from the improbability of the thing, be imprudent. He' 
however covered his love of power with profeffions of neceffity; 
and ftill lamented the occafion which had burdened his head with- 
a crown. This, fpecious conduct, though too- obvious in its de~ 
fign to- deceive,, derived an advantage from its in ode ft appear¬ 
ance ; and men. forgot his deviations from virtue, in the opinion 
that he was afliamed of his crimes. Having fubdued the paffion- 
of vanity before he gave the rein to ambition, he appeared kifen^- 
flble of his own exaltation. His humility Teemed to encreafe up¬ 
on the throne to- fuch a degree, that even thofe. who could not ap¬ 
prove of his meafures, were at a- lofs to what they ought to aferibe 
his condu£h Averfe to pleafure, and contemning pomp and magni¬ 
ficence, the obvious, inducements to the feizing oi the feepter were.- 
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THE HISTORY OF HINDOSTAN. 

'wanting to Aurungzebe; but his active mind found, in its own 
vigour, a kind of right to command mankind. 

The new emperor had fcarce mounted the throne near Delhi, 
when he was alarmed with intelligence of the march of Soliman, 
by the fkirts of the northern mountains, to join his father Dara at 
Lahore. We loft fight of that prince in, the midft of his mutinous 
army, near Allahabad. The principal nobles who had attended 
him in his fuccefsful expedition againft Suja, deferted his ftandard 
at the firft news of his father’s defeat. The confinement of Shaw 
Jehan deprived him of more of his followers; but a number, fuf- 
ficient to deferve the name of an army, ftill remained in his camp. 
Though bold and unconcerned in action, Soliman was fubjeft to 
political fears. The news of repeated misfortunes came daily from 
every quarter. He became perplexed and undecifive: various 
expedients prefen ted themfelves to his view, but he could fix on 
none. His firft refolution was to return to Bengal; but, dubious 
of fuccefs agaiuft Suja with a reduced and difpirited army, he 
dropt that defign, and gavebimfelfup again to wavering fchemes. 
He had none to advife him; and his own mind afforded no re-' 
fource in diftrefs. When intelligence of the march of the confe¬ 
derate princes from Agra arrived in his camp, he thought of fur- 
prifing the capital, and, by releafing his grandfather, to add the 
weight of that monarch’s name to his declining caufe. He de¬ 
camped, but his evil ftars prevailed. He changed his courfe, and 
directed his march to Lahore. 

The undecifive meafures of Soliman were known to his troops. 
They began to defpife the authority of one who could not perfe- 
vere in any plan. All difeipline became relaxed. The inde» 
pendance of the foldier role with his contempt of his general. Re¬ 
gularity was loft in licentioufnefs; confufion, rapine and infoleiice 

prevailed; 
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prevailed; and the whole army, Inftead of obeying the prince, 

placed a merit in their not deferting his caufc. That intrepidity v —*—.J 

and firmnefs which was neceftary to the occafion, no longer re* 

mained in Soliman. His ftandard had been left by thofe whom 

he thought his belt friends, and a melancholy diftruft prevailed in 

his mind. To correct the licence of the foldiery, was to lofe their 

fupport. He permitted them, with a vain hope of conciliating 

their affe&ions, to ravage the country at large. But when they 

had loaded themfelves with fpoil, they deferted in whole fquadrons,, 

to fecure their wealth at home, and to avoid the doubtful chance. 

Of War. r \ k,v ;1 .. 

Deftitute of all authority, the prince moved along, fallen and by his army s, 
lilent, at the head of an army converted into a mob of banditti. He 
iflued out no orders, under a certainty of their not being obeyed ; 
and he even looked with indifference on the gradual decline in the 
number of his followers. Every morning preferred to his eyes at a. 
diftance, whole fquadrons that had quitted his camp in the night. 

There only remained at laft four thoufand miferable wretches, 
who had fuffered themfelves to, be robbed of their booty. Fear,, 
and not attachment, kept tbefe round the ftandard of Soliman- 
Their rapine had converted the whole country into an enemy, 
and there was, no longer any fafety in defection. They, however, 
marked their march with ruin, and covered their rear with the. 
finoke of villages, which they had plundered and fet on fire. 

Aurungzebe received certain intelligence of the deftruaive rout take* 
r CfcUm&n through the countries of Shinwma and Muchlis-pour. 

He detached Fidai Chan with a confiderable force to interrupt hi* 
march Shaifta, who had been left in the government of Agra, 
was ordered with troops, by a different rout, to prevent the efcape. 

Q f the prince by the road through which, he had come. He, was- 

in no condition-to cope with either of thofe lords- He turned his, 

march 
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march to the north, and entered the almoft impervious country of 
Serenagur, where the Ganges i flues from, the mountains into the 
■plains of India. PIrti Singh, the Raja, received the unfortunate 
fugitive with kindnefs and refpeft. He fcnt his own troops to 
guard the paiTes, and permitted the forces of Soli man to encamp 
In his valleys, to recover from the fatigues of a tedious march. 
Aurungzebe, upon receiving advices of the efcape of the prince, 
recalled Fidai to the Imperial camp, and ordered Shaifta to his go¬ 
vernment of Agra. 

Safe in the hofpitality of the prince of Serinagur, Soliman re¬ 
mained fhut up in a lecluded country. The mountains, which 
protected him frpm the enemy, prevented him from hearing of 
the fate of his friends. He became anxious and thoughtful, and 
tlifcovered neither pleafure nor amufement in the rural fports pur- 
fued by others through the romantic vallies which formed the do¬ 
minions of the Raja. He loved to walk alone; to dive into the 
thickeft woods; to mix his complaints with the murmur of tor¬ 
rents, which, falling from a thoufand rocks, filled the whole coun¬ 
try with an agreeable noife. One day, as the prince wandered 
from his party, he entered a narrow valley formed by one of the 
firearm which fall headlong from the impafTable mountains that 
environ Serinagur. In the' center of the valley there flood a 
mound almoft covered with trees *, through the branches of which 
appeared undiftinftly what feemed an Indian pagod. The ftream, 
divided into two, furrounded the mound, and appeared to have 
worn away the foundations of the rock, on which the building 
flood; which circumftance rendered it inacceffible on every fide, 
Soliman, pleafed with this romantic feene, rode forward, and found 
that what he had miftaken for a temple, was a houfe of pleafure 
belonging to the Raja. Thither that prince often Retired, with a 
few attendants, to enjoy the company of fome Cathmirian women 
of exquHIte beauty. Some of thefe were walking on the terrace 

when 
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when SoliinUn approached. He was flruck with their perfons; a^d. Jjg* 
hut he inftantly retired. '——v • 

When lie returned to the refidencc of the Raja, he mentioned in Scnnsgur, 
his adventure to that prince. His countenance was fuddenly over- 
caft, and he remained for fome time filent. He at length faid» 

“All iny dominions have I given up to Soli man, yet he has in¬ 
truded upon one little valley which j referved for myfelf.” So- 
linvan excufed his conduit by his ignorance; but though the Raja 
-pretended to be fatisfied, there appeared from that day forward a 
lnanifeft change in his behaviour. He became cold and diftant; 
and he was difeontented and agitated when the fugitive prince 
came before him. Jealouly, however, was not the caufe of this 
alteration. Aurungzebe had applied to him through his emif-- 
faries ; and the honour of that prince contended with his avarice. 

Soliman became uneafy at the doubtful gloom which hung on his 
countenance. He encamped, with his few followers, at fome 
dill a nee from the Raja’s rehdence; and he began to watch nar¬ 
rowly the conduit of a prince, whom he ftill called his protedor. 
and friend. 

When Soliman entered the mountains of Serinagur, he difpatch- Irrefoiiitlon 
-ed a mefienger with the news of his misfortunes to his father Da¬ 
ta. That prince was encamped, with a confiderable army, on the 
banks of the Suttuluz.- When he received fttte letters of his fon, 
he fliut himfelf up in his tent, and gave way to melancholy 'reflec¬ 
tions on his own misfortunes. The imprifonment of his father 
■was an event, which, ^as it was expeeded, did not furprize him,; 
but the defertion of the victorious army under his fon, was a fe- 
vere ftroke to his declining fortunes. He even had conceived 
hopes from the pretence of Soliman,- whofe activity and fame in 
war might revive the drooping fpiritsof his party. But lie was 
VpL. lit ” N u ihut 
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flint up within impervious mountains ; and the enemy had occu¬ 
pied aft the pafies. Dara was left to his own refources, and they 
failed, in the diftreffed fituation of his mind. lie vefle&ed on the 
part with regret; he looked forward to the future with fear. 
Agitated by various paffions, he could fix upon no determined ex¬ 
pedient to extricate himfelf from misfortune; and a panic began 
to ferae his troops from the irrefolute undccifivenefs of his con¬ 
duct. 

Aurungzebe, who had his fpies in the camp of Dara, was no 
Granger to the fituation of his mind. To add to his panic, -he 
marched from Karnal on the fifteenth of Auguft, and directed his 
courfe toward Lahore. Dara, who had remained irrefolute on the 
banks of theSuttu-luz, decamped, upon the news of the enemy’s ap¬ 
proach, with precipitation. The advanced guard of Auningzebe 
paffed the river without oppofition; and Dara fat down with his 
army behind the Bea, on the road to Lahore, to which city he him¬ 
felf foon after retired, leaving the troops under the conduct of 
Daood Chan, an able and experienced officer. Dara had great re¬ 
fources in the provinces behind Lahore, The governors had- ftill 
remained faithful to the old emperor; the revenues of the pre¬ 
ceding year had not been paid; and the prince found a confider- 
able fum in the Imperial treafury at Lahore. He loon raifed twen¬ 
ty thoufand horfe, and his activity had begun to change the afpedf 
of his affairs. But he had hitherto been unfuccefsful: and he 
judged of the future by the pa ft. He was dtfturbed by the news 
of-the approach of a part of the army of Aurungzebe, who, hav¬ 
ing conftrufled a bridge on the Suttuluz, were on full march to 
the Bea. 

Daood, whom Dara had left at the head of the troops on the 
Bea, had lined the banks with artillery., and thrown up entrench¬ 
ments 
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mcnts and redoubts, with a firm aflorance of flopping the progreis 
of the enemy. The rainy feafon was now come on, and he 
wa ' s under no apprehenfions of not being able to keep the enemy 
for five months at bay. The northern provinces might, in the 
mean time, furniffi Dara with an army of hardy foldiers. MohrU 
bet, who commanded in Cabul, was in his filtered ■; and he rivalled 
his predeceffor of the fame name in his abilities in war. But the 
evil genius of Dara prevailed. He fent orders to Daood to quit 
his poll. That officer W4S afionilhed: he lent a remonftrance 
againfl the meafure to the prince, and the jealous mind of Dara 
fufpeded his fidelity. Pofitive orders were fent: Daood reluctant¬ 
ly obeyed! The prince, finding himlelf wrong in his fufpicions* 
repented of his condad. He Hew into a violent paffion againlt 
the accufers of Daood, and he ordered that officer back to his 
poll. It was ndw too late. The advanced guard of the enemy 
had crofted the Bea; and Auriingzebe, with the main body, arriv* 
sed on the Suttuluz on the twenty-fifth of Auguft. 

Dara, reflecting on the folly of his paft coridud, and the pref- 
Ture of the prefent time, was thrown into the utmoft eonllernation. 
‘Chan Jehan, who commanded the enemy, had been reinforced by 
a body of troops and a train of artillery from the main body. 
Daood advifed the prince to give battle, to confirm the courage of 
his troops by the defeat of a force fo much inferior in point of 
tiumbers. The prince was obftinate. He alleged, that though 
his army was more numerous than the enemy, they were not equal 
to them in difeipline j that, fuddenly gathered together, they had 
not been habituated to danger; and that to engage the rebels, for 
fo he affeded to call the abettors of Aurungzebe, would be to 
halien the completion of their wiffies, by giving them an eafy vu> 
tory. “ But, Daood!” continued,he, « I am not only unfortunate, 
but weak. Had I followed your advice, and kept poilqffion of the 

N n 2 Suttuluz 
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Stittuliiz and Bea, I might have at leaft fufpended, for fome 
months, the fate of the empire. But I, who have been fo often de¬ 
ceived by my brothers, am become diftruftful of my friends.” 

Daood endeavoured to comfort the prince, by ob/erving, that 
though the reputation of keeping a victorious enemy at bay during 
the rainy feafon, might contribute to change the face of affairs, 
yet ftill there were hopes. That to remain at Lahore without 
obtaining a victory, would-be as improper as it appeared impoffible; 
that ftill they had rivers which might be defended againft the 
whole force of AurungzCbe; and that if the prince fhould be 
pleafed to blot all unworthy fufpicions from his mind, he himfelf 
would undertake to give him fufficient time to colleCt a force in 
the provinces beyond the Indus. Dara embraced him with tears, 
and began to retreat. The army, difeburaged at the apparent irre- 
folution of their commander, began to fear for themfelves. Hav¬ 
ing loft all confidence in the abilities of the prince, they faw no¬ 
thing before them but diftrefs to him, and ruin to themfelves. 
They deferted in whole fquadrons; and the unfortunate Dara faw 
Ills numbers hourly diminifhing as he advanced toward Moultan, 
The van of the enemy under Chan Jehan hung clofe on the heels 
of the fugitive, and his friends throughout the empire gave all 
their hopes to the winch 

Aurungzebe arriving on the Suttuluz, was informed of the 
flight of Dara. His apprehenfions from that quarter vanHhed, 
and he encamped for ten days on the banks of the river to refrefli 
his army. The M a raj a, who had given the firft. battle to Au¬ 
rungzebe near the city of Ugein, thinking tire affairs.of Dara def- 
perate, came to the camp with a tender of his allegiance. A num¬ 
ber of the nobility, who had hitherto remained firm to the old 
emperor, haftened to the court of the new, and proftrated thenar- 

feJves- 
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felves at the foot of the throne. Aurungzebe received them with AajP, >658. 
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unconcern, and told them that the feafon of forgivcnefs was pall:, I ——r 

“ When Fortune,” faid lie, tc hung doubtful over my arms, you 
either abetted my enemies, or waited in fecurity for the decifion of 
Fate concerning the empire. Thele,” pointing to his nobles, 

ierved me in my difttefs. I reward them with my confidence; 
but I grant you, in pardoning your lives, a greater favour than, 
thofe 1 conferred on them. Neceflity gives me your obedience: 
let your generofity convince me that you are fincere. My enemies 
have diffipated the treafures of the empire, and I, who hope long 
to manage its affairs, will not impoverifh it by heavy exaCtions. 

Your wealth is'great. Ju%e, which, in affairs of date follows 
fortune, gives me a right to the whole; but my moderation only 
claims a part.” They paid large fmns to the treafury, and a gene¬ 
ral indemnity failed, under the lea Is of the empire. 

The haughty fpirit of the Maraja revolted at the indignity of a to Aumog- 
ccdd reception. He however had gone too far to recede. Natu- zeoe ‘ 
rally averfe to the fubtle charader of Aurungzebe, be had actual¬ 
ly pei'formed thepromife which he had made to his high-fpirited 
wife after bis defeat. He collected an army, and was about to 
purfue Aurungzebe, when the misfortunes of Dara began. The 
lofs of the battle, near Agra daggered liis allegiance; he became 
more irrefolute after the imprifonment of Shaw Jehan ; and the 
flight of Dara to Lahore, threw him at the feet of the new empe¬ 
ror. He told Aurungzebe, That being of a religion which incul¬ 
cated the belief of a Providence as fuperin tending over human af¬ 
fairs, he was now under no doubts concerning the fide on which 
the gods had declared themfelves. It were therefore, continued he, 
a kind of impiety to oppofe him whom Heaven has placed on the 
throne. Aurungzebe pleafantly replied, “ I am glad to owe to 
the religion what I hoped not from the love of jeflwint Singh.” 

The 
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The vifier Meerjumla, who at the beginning of the rebellion 
had fubmitted to a political imprifonment in the Decan, feeing the 
affairs of Aurungzebe in too good a condition to demand a conti¬ 
nuance of his double conduct, broke his fictitious chains,'and pre- 
fented himfelf at court. The new emperor received him with every 
mark of honour and afFettioit. He prefented him with elephants, 
horfes, riches, dreffes, and arms ; but of his whole fortune, 
which, to keep up appearances, had been confifcated, he only 
returned about fifty thoufand roupees. « In ierving the Rate,'' 
laid Aurungzebe, “ I have expended your fortune; but you, in 
ferving it again, may acquire another.” Jumla made, no reply, 
but feemed fatisfied with his efcape from the critical fituation in 
which he had been plunged by the civil war. A field foon prefent¬ 
ed itfelf to his abilities; and his fortune was amply feftored by 
the unabating favour of his fovereign. 


Anrungitbe Intelligence arriving in the Imperial camp that Dara had taken. 

Moulting 0 the rout of Moultan, Aurungzebe crofled the Suttuluz on the 
fifth of September, He advanced with rapid marches toward that 
city, wifhing to put an end to the war m the north. Chan Jehfm, 
who commanded the vanguard, arriving in Moultan, the unfortu¬ 
nate prince fled toward Bicker, and the mountains beyond the Indus,. 
In vain had it been remonflrated to him by Ins followers, that he 
ought to have taken the rout of Cabul. Moliabet, who had been 
always averfe to Aurungzebe, was at the head of a aifeipfinea ar¬ 
my in that province-. Aids might be drawn from the weftern Tar¬ 
tary; there was even a profpe£l of Perfia’s efpoufing the caufe of 
Dara. Soldiers of fortune, men adapted by their manners and 
climate for the field, would flock to his ftandard. But Fortune 
had forfaken Dara, and fhe was followed by Prudence. Aurung¬ 
zebe, when he firft heard of the courfe of Iris brother’s flight, 
cried out, in an ecftacy of joy, “ That the war was at an end.” He 

detachcil 



detached eight thoufand horfe, under the conduct of Meer Baba, 
after the fugitive, and moved his camp on his return toward 
Agra. 

Many caufes concurred in making Aurungzebe anxious to re¬ 
turn to Agra, The force left in that city was fmall; and Shaifta, 
who commanded there, was no great foldier. The troops, though 
filent, had not yet reconciled their minds to the force ufed againft 
the perfon of Morad; and they were, in fome meafure, {backed at 
the emperor’s breach of faith to a friend as well as a brother. 
Shaw Jelvan, though clolely confined, had his emiffaries and 
friends every where. WhifperS concerning the unworthy ufage 
of that great prince were carried round, and heard with attention. 
Many of the nobles railed by his favour refpedted him ftill for 
what he had been; and the empire, in genera], which had flou- 
rifhed under his government, lamented the. cloud which had fet¬ 
tled on the latter end of a life of renown. The Maraja was 
ftill his friend. Proud and haughty beyond meafure, he could 
■not forget his defeat by Aurungzebe, and he was chagrined at 
the cold reception which that prince had lately given to his 
proffered allegiance. Joy Singh, who had in a manner betrayed 
Soli man, thought alfo that he was not well requited for his 
fenders. He was ftill attached to Shaw Jehan, whofe open and 
manly behaviour upon every occafion he compared with advantage 
to the cold duplicity of bis fon. 

Suja, who fir ft appeared in arms againft Dara, faw now a more 
dangerous enemy in another brother. The lofs which he had 
fuftained againft Soliman was foon recovered in the rich and populous 
kingdom of Bengal; He' faw a new cloud forming which was to 
burft upon him, and he prepared himfelf againft the ftorm. He 
collected an army with his ufual activity, and was on the point of 
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taking the rout of Agra, to relieve his father from confinement* 
To deceive Aurungzebe, he had congratulated that prince on his 
mounting the throne at Delhi; he owned his title, and only folicited 
for a continuance of his government over Bengal. The emperor was 
not to be deceived. He faw the views of mankind in their fituation 
and character, and took profeffions of friendfhip from rivals for 
merefounds. He however had behaved with hisufual civility to the 
meffenger of Suja. He pretended to be anxious about knowing 
the Rate of his health, and he made a minute inquiry concerning 
his children and family. “ As for a new commiffion to my bro¬ 
ther,” fa id he, <c it is at once unneceflary and improper. I my- 
felf am but my father’s vicegerent in the empire; and I derive my 
whole power fromthofe infirmities which have rendered the em¬ 
peror unfit for the bufmefs of the Rate/’ This anfwer, though 
not fatisfadfory, amufed Suja, and furnifiied an opportunity for 
Aurungzebe to break the power of Dara^ and to eftabfifh his own 
authority. ' 

o( Suja. Suja, at length, threw off the mafk ; from a fubjeEt to Aurung- 

zebe, he became his .competitor for the empire*; He. begun 'his 
march with a numerous army, accuftom.ing them to the ma¬ 
noeuvres of the field as he moved. His brother, who expected 
the ftorm, was not furprifed at its approach. He remained but 
four days at Moultan. His fon Maho imbed was toade- governor 
of that province; that of Punjab was conferred on 1 Chillulla. 
He outftripped his army in expedition; and on the twenty- 
* fourth of October he entered Lahore. He arrived at Delhi on 

the twenty-firlk of November ;- and notwithstanding the preffurc 
of his affairs fin-.the fouth, he celebrated his birth-day in that city, 
having entered the forty 4 irft year of his age. The fplendid and 
numerous appearance of the nobility on that occafion, convinced 
Aurungzebe, who always made judicious obfervations bn the 
-,t: ... *■ behaviour 
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behaviour of mankind, that fee- was firmly eftablilhed oil the A. d. 1658. 
"’throne which he had ufurned. The nobles mod remarkable for 
their penetration, were the firfr to pay their refpe&s: they faw the 
abilities of the reigning prince ; they were no'ftrangers to the 
inferiority of his brothers; and they coniidered Fortune as only 
another name for Prudence. Daood, who had adhered hitherto 
to Dara, forfook that prince when he took, contrary to his advice, 
the rout of Bicker. He threw himfclf at the feet of Aurungzebe.; 
who, knowing his abilities, received him with diftinCtion, and 
railed him to the rankoflix thoufand horfe. 

During the few days which Aurungzebe paffed at Delhi, he Preparations 
informed hirafelf minutely of the force and refources of Suja. z£be!” ’ J 
That prince was more formidable than the emperor had imagined. 

To infure fuccefs, he ordered his fon Mahommed to join him 
with the army from Moultan, and he refoived to avail himfelf of the 
great parts of JumVa. That lord had been fent, foon after his 
arrival at court, to fettle the affairs of Chandeifh and Guzerat, and 
he was ordered to return with fome of the veteran troops Rationed 
on the Southern frontiers of the empire. The emperor, in the 
mean time, having arrived at Agra, reinforced the garrifon of 
that city under Shaifta ; being apprehenfive of an invafion under 
prince Soliman, from the mountains of Serinagur. He himfelf 
took immediately the held; and moved ilowly down the Jumna, 
in hourly expectations of reinforcements from the north and 
weft. 

Suja, in the mean time, with a numerous army, was in full suja on full 
march toward the capital. He arrived at Allahabad; and hav¬ 
ing remained a few days in the environs of that place, he renewed 
his march, and encamped his army, in a ftrong pofition, at a place 
called Kidgwa, about thirty miles from Allahabad. Diftruftful 
j Vot. m. o o of 
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of the difcipline of his army, he entrenched himfelf, and waited for 
the arrival of Aurungzebe, whom he wiflied to engage with an 
advantage which might fupply the inferiority of his troops, in 
point of courage and hardinefs. But Aurungzebe ftudioufly pro- 
traded the time. His march was defignedly flow, till he was 
joined by his fon Mahommed with the troops of the north. He 
then moved forward with great expedition; Mahommed com¬ 
manding the van, confifting of five thoufand chofen horfe. Suja 
was aftonUlied at this hidden vigour in his brother’s meafures ; 
he began to fortify his camp, and to make difpoiitions for receiv¬ 
ing the enemy with warmth. 

The prince Mahommed, naturally full of fire, exceeded his 
orders. He prefled onward with the van, eager for a fight of the 
enemy; and when he prefented himfelf before Suja, the emperor* 
with thearmy and artillery, was forty miles in the rear. He rode along 
the lines of the enemy, and, with unpardonable rafhnefs, feemed to 
provoke them to battle. Suja, however, for what caufe is un¬ 
certain, took no advantage of his temerity. The prince at length 
encamped his fmall army; and difpatched a mefienger with his 
obfervations on the pofltion and flrength of the enemy. Aurung¬ 
zebe "was offended at the rafhnefs of his fon. He was, however* 
gentle in his reproof. “ When you fliall poflefs the empire, 
Mahommed,” faid he, ** you mufl protect it with more caution, 
A monarch ought to be a general rather than a partisan ; and few 
forget folly in valour.’’ The haughty fpirit of the prince was 
impatient of rebuke. Aftive, gallant, and fiery, he defpifed the 
flow dilates of Prudence; and would rather owe his fame to his, 
{word, than to political management and addrefs. 


efiers battle. 


The Imperial ftandard came in fight on the thirteenth of 
January 1659; and Aurungzebe encamped fiis army,, leaving an 
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extenfive plain, very fit for a battle, between him. and the lines A - ?• i6 > 9 - 
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of Suja. He drew up his army, on the morning of the fifteenth, >—v— 
in two lines, advancing his artillery feme paces in the -front. 

About twelve o’clock the cannon began to open on both fides. 

Suja had placed his artillery on a rifing-ground, and his batteries 
were well ferved. He fcoured the enemy’s lines ; and Aurung¬ 
zebe, who durft not attack the trenches, was obliged to return 
with fome lofs to his camp, Suja took no advantage of the re¬ 
treat of his brother. He retired within his lines, and impru¬ 
dently neglected to keep poffeffion of the rifing-ground on the 
right, from which his artillery had played with fuch advantage 
on the enemy. Meer Jumla, who had arrived a few days before 
from the Decan, obferved the negligence' of Suja. He repre- 
fented the advantage which Fortune had offered to Aurungzebe ; 
and that prince ordered him to take p offeGion of the hill in the 
night. Before morning appeared, Jumla thjrew up a redoubt on 
the place, and lined it with cannon; which were covered with a 
ftrong party of fpearmen. 

When day-light appeared, Jumla ordered his battery on the The battle 
hill to open. The tents of Suja were in the range of the fhot; besms ’ 
and the prince was obliged immediately to ftrike them, and to 
move his quarters to the left. Aurungzebe, who perceived the 
commotion in the enemy’s camp, on account of the unexpe&ed 
fire from the battery, thought this a proper opportunity to 
make a general a {fault. His army were already formed; 
and he ordered his elephants to advance with all expedition to' 
tread down the entrenchments. A flrong body of cavalry fut- 
tained the charge. The defendants, already in confufion, made' 
but a faint refiftance. The elephants foon levelled the entrench¬ 
ment, and the horfe poured into the camp. Flight, confufion, 
and daughter prevailed, Aurungzebe, mounted on a lofty ele- 
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phant, Taw the appearance of victory on every fide. He pufhed 
forward into the center, to render complete the advantage 
which he had already obtained. But Tor tune took a hidden 
change; and inevitable ruin feemed to overwhelm him and his 
affairs. 

The Maraja, JcfTwint Singh, having made his peace with 
Aurungzebe, had joined that prince with his native troops. His 
defeat at tJgcin remained ftill frefh in his mind; and he longed to 
recover the laurels which he had loft in that unfortunate field. 
He had received orders to advance with his Rajaputs; and he 
even made a fhew of attacking the enemy. But when he faw 
the emperor entering their camp, he fuddenly turned, and fled 
with all his forces. The Moguls, however, followed not his 
example. Aurungzebe carried forward on his elephant the Im¬ 
perial ftandard; and they were afhamed to leave it to the enemy. 
Jeffwint, difappointed in his aim. of drawing his party to flight 
by his own, fell fuddenly on the rear of the line. He feized upon 
the baggage ; and put fervants and women to the fword, without 
either diftindion or mercy. The noife of the daughter behind 
was carried to the front, which was engaged with iSuja in the 
center of his camp. Some fled to fave their wives ; and, cowards, 
wanting only an example, they were followed by thoufands.- The 
lines began to thin apace; the attack was fuflained with lefs 
vigour; and the enemy acquired courage. 

Aurungzebe exhibited upon the occafion, that refolute firmnefs. 
which always rifes above misfortune. To fly was certain ruin; 
to remain, an almoft: certain death. He fat aloft on his elephant, 
in full pofTeflion of his own mind; and he feemed not to know 
that any difafter had happened in the rear. The enemy, who had 
been tumultuoufiy hurrying out of the camp, returned with 

vigour 
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avail's, buja, with an undaunted countenance, led the attack* ^-- 

flanding in the caftle, upon an enorrpous elephant. When his 
eye fell upon his brother, he ordered his driver to direct the 
furious animal that way. One of the principal officers of 
Aurungzebe, who was-alfo mounted on an elephant, perceiving the 
intention of Suja,, rulhed in; before the prince, fie was over¬ 
thrown in the hr ft fliock, hut the elephant of Suja fuffered fo 
much in the concuffion, that, the animal flood trembling through 
every joint; having loft all fen !e of command, and. alrnofl the 
power of motion. The difappointed prince feemed enraged at 
his fortune; .but the elephant of one of his nobles advanced 
againft that of the emperor; and, in the firft fhock, the latter 
animal fell upon liis knees ; and it was with great difficulty he re¬ 
covered himfelf, .Aurungzebe had one foot out of the caftle, 
ready to alight. The crown of India hovered on the refolution 
of a moment. Meer Jumla was near, on horfeback : <( Stop,” 
faid he, turning fternly to Aurungzebe ; “ you defeend from the 
throne.’ 1 The emperor, who was now compofed, feemed to 
ftnile at the reproof. Whilft the animals continued to engage, 
the markfman, who fat behind him, fhot the adverfary’s 
driver; but the enraged elephant continued, notwithstanding, to 
fighti Aurungzebe was now in imminent danger; when he was 
delivered from deft ruction by the refolution of his driver. He 
threw himfelf dexteroufly on the neck of the other elephant, and 
carried him off; whilft his own place was fupplted by one of the 
officers who fat ' behind the caftle. Another elephant, in the 
mean time, advanced againft Aurungzebe; but he had the good 
fortime to ffioot the driver with his own hand. 

The emperor now found that his own elephant, from the and of Au- 
many : fhocks which he had received, was much weakened and 
5 ' difpirited. 
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pointed ; the praife he Lcflow ed. m a n 1 ya lidj uft, He, at the fume 
time, made a long fpeech from the throne. He a limned no merit 
to himfelf, he even gave up that o<f bis army, and attributed his 
fuccefs to Providence. He involved Heaven in his quarrel, with 
his brothers; and made it the partner of his own guilt. This 
religious oration was received with burfts of applaufe. Mankind 
are in all ages and nations luperftitious; and the bare profeflion of' 
fan&ity hides the blackefl crimes from their eyes. Aumngzebe, 
however, did not forget his temporal affairs in his devotion. An¬ 
xious for the reduction of Bengal, and for an end of the war with 
Suja, he detached a large body of horfe under Meer Jumla, to 
reinforce Mahommed, whilfl he himfelf took the rout of the ca¬ 
pital. 

The Maraja, in the mean time, with his booty, advanced t£j 
the walls of Agra. N ews of - the d efea t of Aurungzebe had ahead y 
filled -that capital with furprize. The appearance of the-Raja- 
puts confirmed the report. The adherents of the new emperor 
began ,to ftfift for themfelves; and gfief and joy prevailed, as men 
.were varioufly affedted to this or the other fide. Shaifta, who 
commanded in the city, was ftruck with melancholy and de- 
fpair. He knew the adive part which.he himfelf had taken for 
Ayrungzebe ; and he could exped no favour from the conquerors^ 
He even made attempts againft his own life.; and feemed indif-r 
ferent about {hutting the gates of the citadel, againft Jeftwint 
Singh. That prince, though he fuffered little in the running 
fight with Aurungzebe, was ftill afraid of the Imperial army, 
which followed clofe on his heels. Had he boldly entered the 
city, taken advantage of the panic of Shaifta, and releafed Shaw 
Jehan, Aurungzebe might ftill be ruined. But the fortune of 
that prince was ftill greater than his abilities. 
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Aurungzebe, apprehenfive of fame mifchief in Agra, haliened his A. n. jg.-g, 
march to that, capital. The city was now undeceived with re- , i[ ‘ b ' lc6 - ?, r 
gard to the battle ; and the Maraja, who had Loaded of the 
defeat of the emperor, began to fly before him. He directed th;iI d:y. 
his courfe to his own country; and, though incumbered with 
fpoil, outffripped his purfuers in the march. Aurungzebe 
entered Agra without any pomp. He did not permit liim- 
felf to be fainted by the guns of the fort. “ It would be im¬ 
proper,” faid he, H to triumph in the ears of a father, over the 
defeat of his fon.” He wrote a letter to Shaw Jehan, enquiring 
concerning his health; and he excufed himfelf from coming into 
his prefence on account of the hurry of public affairs; He (lightly 
mentioned his victory, by infinuating that Providence, by his 
hands, had fruftrated the deligns of the enemies of the houfe of 
Timur. His father, who was no ffranger to the ft nation of affairs, 
would not read the letter. He gave it back to the meffenger, and 
faid, “ If my fon means to infult me, to know it would -but 
add to my misfortunes; if he treats me with affetlion and re- 
fpett, why does he permit me to languifh within thefe walls r” 
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Dare's flight to Bicker—He croffies the defect—Gains the governor 
of Guzcrnt—Marches toward Agra—Fortifies himfelf at Ajmere 
— Deceived — attacked—and totally defeated by Aurungzebe—His 
unheard-of misfortiaies—Diflrefs in the defart—Arrival at Tar- 
ta—Throws himfelf under the pro t eel ion of jihon—Death of the 
Sultana—Darn betrayed—Carried with ignominy through Delhi 
—Confined at Chizerabdd — AJfqffinated — Reflections.. 
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D ARA having fled from Moultan, took the rout of Bicker, 
beyond the Indus. The Imperialifts were elofe at his- 
heels. Elis army fell off gradually in his flight. His, affairs 
were defperate, and their attachment gave way to perfonal 
fafety. Four thoufand fiill adhered to their colours, with which 
number Dara encamped near Bicker, having garrifoned the place, 
and fubmitted it to the command of a faithful friend. He 
had fcarce pitched his tents, when the enemy came in fight. 
Though worn-out with fatigue, he was obliged to fly. He found 
boats by accident, and croffed the Indus with all his followers. 
On the oppofite fhore flood the ftrong fortrefs of Sicar. Struck 
with the hard fate of Dara, the governor opened the gates. But 
it was not the bufmefs of the prince to fliut himfelf up within, 
walls; which at bell could only pro trad! misfortune. He re¬ 
inforced the garrifon with a part of his troops ; and left fome 
valuable effects under ,the protection of the governor. 
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Di fine umbered, he betook lrimfelf to the open field, before 
he had even thought of the quarter to which he fliould direct his 
courfe. He wandered away in a melancholy mood. His faith¬ 
ful adherents, for only thofe whofe attachment, to his perfon 
overcame their own fears were now in his train, followed filently 
the path of a mafter whom they loved. Having marched a 
few miles, the prince came to the place where the road parted 
into two; the one leading to Tatta, the other toward the 
Periian province of Choraffan. Starting from his reverie, he 
flood for fome time irrefolute. On the one fide there was ap¬ 
parent ruin i on the other, a certainty of perfonal fafety. But 
glory was blended with difgrace in the firft; in the latter there 
was nothing but obfeurity and difhonour. When he weighed 
theft things in his mind, the chariots, in which were his women 
arrived. His perplexity increafed. The defart toward Perfia 
was extenfive and unhofpitable; on the fide of India, his own 
misfortunes mull overwhelm his family. He could not decide ; 
and a melancholy filence prevailed around. 

The favourite Sultana, feeing the undecifivenefs of Dara, at 
length put an end to his doubts. “ Can the firft of the race of 
Timur,” flic laid, “ hefitate in this moment of diftrefs ? There 
is danger, hut there may he alfo a throne on one fide; but a 
frightful folitude, and the cold reception given to fugitive princes 
by ftrangers, threaten from the other. If Dara cannot decide, 
I, who am the daughter of Purvez, will decide for my felt. 
This hand (hall prevent me, by death, trom di(honour. The de¬ 
fendant of the immortal Timur (hall not grace the bar am of 
the race'of Sheick Sefi!” The features of the prince were at once 
lighted up into a kind of mournful joy. He burft into tears ; 
a nd, without uttering a word, fpurred forward his horfe toward 

Tatta. He had not remained many days in that city, when he 
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received advices that a confiderable detachment of the enemy was 
arrived within a few miles of the place. He evacuated Tatta, 
crolled the Indus, and fled toward the capital of Guzei at. T he 
enemy laid a bridge of boats over the river; and were preparing 
to purfue the fugitive, when unexpefted orders arrived for them to 
repair widi all expedition, to join the Imperial army, in full inarch 
againfl Suja. 

The removal of the Imperial troops procured a happy refpite 
for Dara; but it was but a tranfieht gleam of Fortune,, who had 
refolved to continue her frowns. The road of the prince lay 
partly through burning fands, deftitute of water; partly through 
abrupt mountains, covered with impervious woods, the haunts of 
beafts of prey. His people were parched with third:; his very 
camels diet! of fatigue. His unfortunate women were juft ex¬ 
piring for want of water, when the prince, who ranged the foli- 
tudes far and wide, lighted on a fprlng. He encamped near it; 
and having refrelhed his attendants, arrived next day on the bor¬ 
ders of the territories of the Raja’s Jam and Bahara, which Jay 
contiguous to each other in his rout. They received him with 
hofpitality ; but they declined to embrace his caufe. They'were 
the natural enemies of the houfe of Timur, who had, often from 
views of conqueft, penetrated into their almoft inacceffible country. 
When perfuafion failed, Dara endeavoured to work upon the 
pride of Jam. He propofed an alliance between his fon Sippet 
Sheko, the conftant attendant of his misfortunes, and the daugh¬ 
ter of the Raja. The match did not take place. The few Mogul 
nobles who adhered to him, were fo much diftatisfied with the 
propofal, on account of its inequality, that it was laid allde ; and 
Dara proceeded to Ahmedabath 

Shaw 
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Shaw Nawaz, whofe two daughters were married to Aurung- 
zebe and Morad, had been left by the latter in the government '--1 

sind strives 

of Guzerat, and kept his residence in AhmedaMd. When Mo- in G uzerat., 
rad was feized, Aurungzebe fent a new commiffion to Shaw Na¬ 
waz, which that lord received, and governed his province in the 
name of the new emperor. He prepared to oppofe Dara with all 
his forces. The match was unequal, and the prince, hemmed 
in with misfortunes on every fide, began, to defpair. He, how¬ 
ever, refolved to carry no longer round the empire a life obnoxi¬ 
ous to mifery- He advanced with his few attendants; and, as 
the iaft refort, wrote a letter to the younger daughter of Shaw 
Nawaz, who was the wife of Morad, and had been left with her 
father when the prince marched toward Agra. He recounted his 
own misfortunes ; and compared them with thofe of her hufband. 

“ The enemy of both is one,” faid he: “ if the memory of the 
unfortunate Morad ftill lives in the bread of his wife, fhe will 
perfuade her father to favour Dara, who is oppreffed by the fame 
untoward fate I” 

The princefs, who had mourned incelfantly for the misfortunes Gains over - 
of her lord, Whom fhe loved to diftra£tion, bur ft into a flood of 1 ^® ovei 
tears at the reception of the letter. She grafped at the fhadow 
of hope for her hufband’s releafement, which was offered by a 
prince overwhelmed by his own bad fortune. She threw hirfclfat 
the feet of her father; her tears fuppreffed her voice; but fhe 
looked up to him with that forcible eloquence of eyes, which 
it is impoffible to refill; from beauty in diftrefs. She placed 
the letter of Dara in his hands. He read it with emotion ; and 
turned away in lilence. She followed him on her knees, hold¬ 
ing the fkirt of his robe, “ Is not my daughter,’’ fakl he, “ al¬ 
ready fufficiently wretched ? Why does fhe wifh to involve her 

father in. the irretrievable mifery which .has overtaken her lord ? 

But: 
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But flic will have it fo—and prudence mull give way to pity” 
He ordered the gates to he thrown open; and the princefs, in an 
eeftafy of joy, fent accounts of her fuccefs to Dara. 

v 

The prince cod d fcarce believe his own eyes, when h e received the 
letter of the wife of Morad. A gleam of hope came in upon his 
misfortunes. He entered Ahmedabad; and the governor re¬ 
ceived him with the higheft diftinftion and refpeft. He gave 
to the prince about one hundred and twenty thoufand pounds in 
money, together with jewels to a great amount, to contribute to 
raife troops. This new life to the affairs of Dara, rendered him 
active in his preparations for war. In a few v/eeks he found 
himfelf at the head of a confiderable army. He in the mean 
time received letters from the Maraja, who, with fits native 
troops, was on his march with Aurungz^fae to attack Suja. 
That prince acquainted him of his defign of deferring the new 
emperor in the a&ion ; and we have already feen that he kept 
Iris promt fo. He conjured Dara to liaften his march to fupport 
him in his intended defeflion. The advice was good; but the 
evil genius of Dara prevailed. He delayed, that he might aug¬ 
ment his forces ; and loft the golden opportunity of reftoring his 
affairs by an aft, of boldnefs and intrepidity. Suja was, in the 
mean time, defeated; and. Aurungzebe turned his whole force to¬ 
ward the florm which was brewing- in the "Weft. 

The defertion of the Maraja had fpread news of the defeat and 
death of Aurungzebe to every corner of -the empire. The 
agreeable intelligence came to Dara, He mftantly marched to* 
ward Agra, to feize the capital before the arrival of Suja, who was 
faid to have conquered. In three days, the unfortunate prince 
was undeceived. Letters from different quarters brought him the 
particulars of the a&ion, and of the complete victory obtained by 

his 
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his g reate ft foe. He was again thrown into perplexity. To 
proceed with fo fmall a force wa§ imprudent; to retreat, ruinous 
to hia reputation. He had built his laft hopes on his army; to 
retire, was to lofe them by deferttan. Many Europeans were in 
his camp. He had gained them"by large promifes ; and they na¬ 
turally loved that impartiality which he fhewed indifcriminately to 
men of merit of all nations. His artillery was upon the bell: 
footing ; and he was hot deRltute of able engineers. His foldiers, 
for the molt part confifting of the troops of the empire fta- 
tioned on the frontiers, were habituated to adion. But they 
were too few in number; and their leader was deftined for mis¬ 
fortune. 

The Maraja, after plundering the Imperial camp, declared his 
intentions of marching to Guzerat with the fpoil. Data halted to 
take him up-by his way. But the Indian had no ferious inten¬ 
tions of a Sifting effedually any branch of the houfe of Ti¬ 
mur. An enthuftaft in his own religion, he confidered all Ma- 
hommedans as his natural enemies. He abetted none of the princes 
through choice. He flu died to add fuel to the flame which raged 
between them, and to derive advantage from their diflentions. 
He hoped to find that freedom and independence in their weak- 
nefs, which he could never exped from their favour and 
power. Under the^ influence of thefe political principles, he- 
ftudioufly avoided to meet Dara. He took the rout ot Mar- 
w £r, to lodge his booty in bis own dominions in fafety. He, 
however, wrote letters to the prince, to advance to his borders, 
where he would join him with a recruited army. Dara accord¬ 
ingly marched toward Meirta, at which place he encamped with 
his forces, in daily expeditions of the jundion of the Ma¬ 
raja, who was collecting his forces at the capital of his domx- 

a * ons ' Aurungzebe: 
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Aurungzebe was, in the mean time, alarmed at the great pre¬ 
parations of the Maraja. ’ He faw danger in his defe&ion ; and he 
had recourfe to his ufual art and addrefs. He wrote to him a 
letter. He acquainted him, That the oppofition given to his 
fortune at the battle of Ugein, had long fince been blotted 
out of his memory, as it was the refult of the Maraja’s opi¬ 
nion in favour of Dara; that his fubmiffion to his government, 
while yet his brothers were in the field, was a conduct which 
entitled him to favour; but that his late defertion in battle, 
and his fubfequent attack upon the Imperial baggage, could not 
be forgot, though it might be forgiven. ** The love of public 
tranquillity, however,” continues Aurungzebe, “ has expelled from 
iny breaft every with of revenge. It is therefore your intereft, 
to withdraw your foot from the circle of Dara’s misfor¬ 
tunes. That you ihould join my ftandarcl, I neither cxpedl 
nor wifh. I cannot trufl again your faith ; and my own force is 
fiifhcient to overthrow my enemies. You may therefore look from 
your own country, an unconcerned fpeCtator of the war ; and to re¬ 
ward you for your neutrality, the government of Guzerat fhall 
be added to that of your hereditary dominions.” 

The letter had the intended effedt on the Maraja*. He pre¬ 
ferred the proffered advantage to the gratitude of Dara, whofe 
fortunes wore fitch a doubtful afpedt. He broke off his correfpond- 
ence with that prince, at the very time that he was buoyed up 
with the hopes of the junction of a great army with his 
own forces. A ft ranger to the motive of the Hindoo, he fent 
his fon Sipper Sheko to endeavour to prevail upon him to 
throw off his inadlivity. The young prince was received at his 
capital with diftindtion and hofpitality. tie was, however, dis¬ 
appointed in his views. The Maraja would give no fatisfac- 
tory anfwer; and the prince returned to his father, who was 

6 greatly 
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gicatly difconcerted by this new misfortune. He, however, re- A. D. 1^,9, 

‘ folved td hefitate no longer with his fate. He decamped and 
marched in a direft line for Agra ; and arrived at Ajmere, about 
«ight days journey from that capital. 

In the neighbourhood of Ajmere, the high-road to the capi- ftrtlSa 
tal paffes between two fteep hills, each of which forms the point 
of an impaOable ridge of mountains, which ftretch far into the 
country on both fldes, and feparate the kingdom of Guzerat from 
tne left Oj. Hindoftan. Dara halted with his army in this pafs. 

His high opinion of the European mode of war, which he imbib¬ 
ed from the Englifh, French and Portuguefe in his fervice, had 
rendered that prince fond of entrenchments. He had confidered 
the appearance of fecurity, more than the movements of the hu¬ 
man. mind : for armies often take entrenchments in no other light 
than as a proof of the fuperiority of the enemy. He threw up 
lines from hill to hill in His front, and ftrengthened them with 
artillery. Aurungzebe, in the mean time, marched with an army 
to flop his progrefs; and arrived with great expedition in the 
neighbourhood of Ajmere. When he came in fight of the en¬ 
trenchments, he ordered his army to encamp; and he himfelf 
rode out to reconnoitre the enemy, 

\ „ '* ': 

Nothing could equal his afloni/hment when he viewed, himfelf« 
through a fpy-glafs, the pofition of his brother. The ftrength ^ merC ' 
of the works was inconceivable ; inftcad of a common entrench¬ 
ment the prince had fortified himfelf with a ftrong rampire, 
defended by baflions, a deep ditch and a double row of pali- 
fadoes, which extended fix miles acrofs a valley. Aurungzebe 
was perplexed beyond meafure. He knew not how to a (ft. An 
aflault was evidently impracticable; to do nothing would derogate 
from that high opinion which he had already eftablHhed in the 
minds of the people. Every day would add to Dara’s influence 
Vol, III. Qjj and 
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and party; and mankind, who always fide with the unfortunate, 
would attribute to ability what was the gift of chance. • He called 
a council of the nobles. They differed in their opinions; much 
time was fpent in argument without coming to a decifive meafure. 
They at la ft agreed upon an expedient. They knew that the fpirit 
of Dara was impatient of infult; and they advifed the emperor to 
draw out his forces, and to offer battle. 

In compliance with the advice of his. nobles, he formed his . 
line on the 23d of March 1659, and advanced with his artil¬ 
lery within cannon-fhcfr of the camp. Dara continued with¬ 
in his lines; and Aurungzebe began to fortify himfelf under 
the enemy's fire. He continued the work the whole night, and 
covered his men before day-light appeared, notwithllanding his 
brother had fallied thrice during that time. The fun was fcarce 
rifen, when Dcbere, and fame other nobles, iffhed out of the 
camp, and advanced on full fpeed with live thoufand horfe 
near the lines; hoping, by in hiking him, to draw Dara from 
his lines. They paid dear for their temerity. The artillery of 
the enemy being well ferved, galled the affailants fo much, that they 
retreated in difordcr, and were glad to fheltcr themfelves behind 
their own lines, Things remained in this doubtfuf fituarion for 
feveral days. The army of Dara, having the country in their 
rear open, were in no want of provifions ; and were, therefore, 
under no neceflity of retreating ; and it was impoffible, without a 
long fiege, to overcome their almoft impregnable lines. ' 

Fortune, who never forfook Aurungzebe, relieved his anxiety 
upon this occaiion. A petty Indian prince, who commanded three 
thoufand of his native'infantry in the Imperial army, informed 
himfelf of a narrow and fteep path, by which men, accu domed 
to climb, might afeend the mountain on the right of Dara’s lines, 
l ie communicated his information to the emperor, who‘was over¬ 
joyed 
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joyed at the difeovery. He made large profnifes to the Raja, 
Should he gain, with a party, the Summit of the mountain, with¬ 
out alarming the enemy. Should he be fo fortunate as to Succeed 
in the attempt, he was ordered to make a Signal to the emperor 
from that fide of the mountain which was covered from Data, 
When night came on, he marched with his troops. Having 
encountered many difficulties, he afeended the mountain, and the 
appointed Signal was ready to be Shewn by the dawn of day. 

Aurungzebe never refted his hopes upon the fuccefs of a fingle 
fcheme. Pie had, during the night, planned the ruin of his bro¬ 
ther’s-affairs, by a more fatal Stroke of policy than the Stratagem 
of the Raja. Dcbere Chan, and the Indian prince, joy Singh, 
had, at the beginning of the war, adhered with warmth to the 
interests of Dara. Under the prince Soliman, they had distin¬ 
guished themfelves in the defeat of Suja, and the reduction of 
Bengal, Yielding to the preffure of the times, and to the in¬ 
trigues of Aurungzebe, they defer ted, as has been already related, 
the colours of Soliman; and ruined all the hopes which the 
unfortunate Dara derived from the victorious army under his 
fon. To theic chiefs the emperor applied with much addrefs. 
He promifed largely; and he mixed threats with his proffered 
favour. He at length prevailed upon them to write an iniidious 
letter to Dara, to the following purpofe: 

“ It is not unknown to the emperor,” for with that title they 
affeCted to distinguish Dara, “ that Debere and Joy Singh once 
deemed it their greateft glory to be numbered among his fervants. 
With how much fidelity they obeyed his orders, they derive a 
proof from their aCtions, under the command of the iihiftrious 
prince Soliman Sheko, So much fatisfied was Dara with the 
conduCt of his faithful fervants,' that, in his letters, which were 
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prefented to us by the prince, he attributed the victory over Sup 
to our conduct and valour. The - emperor was partial in cur 
favour; but we prefume to hope, we deferved a part of his 
praife. When the news of the defeat of our prince, and of the 
imprifomnent of the king of kings, came to our ears, we thought 
ourfelves alone amidft the victorious armies of our foes. What 
could we do ? Our loyalty remained, but neceffity was nenr.- 
The times left us no choice, and we were forced to fubmit. We 
have ever fince been dragged along, the unwilling Haves of 
Aurungzebc. But now Fortune has returned to the tkrefhold 
which leads to the prefence of Dara, The acceffion of his faith¬ 
ful fervants to his power, though not necefiary to his affairs, will 
bring them to a more fpeedy conclufion. When, therefore, day¬ 
light ihall appear, let the gate of the camp be opened to receive 
us; that we may have an opportunity of regaining, by our merit, 
the favour, of which we have been deprived by neceffity. Aa 
loon as the fun dr all arife, we look for admittance into the camp v 
with all our followers and friends.” 


iucceeda This letter was thrown into the lines, by a horfeman on, 

full fpeed. It was immediately carried to the prince; and, 
with that credulity which is inherent in a fmcere mind, he im¬ 
plicitly believed every thing wkjch the letter contained. Shaw 
Nawaz in vain remonffrated to him, in the ftrongefl terms, that 
there was danger in confiding in their fmcerity. Dara was al¬ 
ways averfe to advice; and now he was rendered blind by the 
hopes of gaining fuel; powerful chiefs to his party. He was 
obftinate; and determined to rifque all on the faith of men who had, 
a few months before, betrayed his ion. He gave pofitive orders, 
that in the morning, that gate of the camp which looked toward 
the enemy Ihould be thrown open, .to deceive the expend fu¬ 
gitives. He, at the fame time, iffued direftions to all the officers, 

that 
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that care fhould be taken not to fire upon them as they advanced, A -1659, 

y i * iiig. 1009+ 

Shaw Nawaz was highly dilfatisfied; Mahommed Sherif, who - v——* 

eommanded the forces, was aftonifhed. The orders were per¬ 
emptory, and they mult be obeyed. They, however, rcfolved to 
hand upon their guard; and when morning came, they ported 
themfelves, with feveral fquadrons, without the lines ; giving 
orders, at the fame time, that all the troops in the camp rtiould 
rtand to their arms. 

Aurungzebe, who was no rtranger to the character of Dara, againft 
forefaw that his ftratagem would fueceed. He drew up his army 
before day, behind his own camp ; being covered by the tents 
from the enemy’s view. The fun was not yet up, when he 
ordered Debere to iffue forth from his right, and Joy Singh from 
his left; at the head of their troops, and to advance on full fpeed 
toward the camp* Thefe officers accordingly rufhed forth; 
and Aurungzebe, to carry on the deceit, began to fire with his 
artillery, but with powder only, on the pretended deferters. Dara, 
full of expectation, flood on the rampire. When he faw the 
fquadrons advancing, he ordered the gate to be thrown open;' but 
Mahommed Sherif, who, with a chofen body, flood without the 
lines, being ftill dubious of the intentions of the fugitives, ordered 
them to flop, till he fhould be fatisfied of their real defigns. 

Debere, who firft advanced, had no time to deliberate. A par- thatpr ; n ce, 
ley would difeover the whole to his own men; he immediately 
ftopt fliorf, and gave the fignal of attack, by fhooting Sherif, with 
an arrow, through the heart. That officer fell headlong to the 
ground; and a dreadful Daughter commenced, hand to hand. 

Debere, unmatched in that age for ftrength and perfonal bravery, 
hewed on his way to the gate, which Shaw Nawaz was endea¬ 
vouring to fliut. But the thing was now impracticable, from the 

numbers 
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.A. D. 1659.1 numbers that crowded into the camp. Debcre entered, fword in 
'j hand ; and Shaw Nawaz advanced to oppofe him. The match 
was unequal. Debcre, who refpedfced the virtues, the years, 
the high quality of his adverfary, clefired him to furrender; 
mid to fear nothing from his fan-in-law. “ I myfelf,” faid 
Debere, “ will intercede for Shaw Nawaz.” The pride of the 
1 old lord arofe. “No!—Debere Chan;—;I have hitherto de¬ 
fended my life by my valour; nor fball I purchafe a few years of 
deerepid age at the expence of my former fame.’’ Debere, at the 
word, ran him through with his fpear. With Shaw Nawaz 
and Sherif, the courage of Dara’s army fell. The treacherous 
Debere was now within the camp, with his fquadron, who, fired 
with the example of their leader, made a prodigious Daughter. 
Joy Singh followed clofe on their heels. 


who is to¬ 
tally de¬ 
feated* 


The emperor, in the mean time, advanced with his whole line; 
and the party, who had gained the fummit of the mountain in the 
night, flrewed themfelves above the camp. The hills re-echoed 
to their fhouts ; and they began to roll hones and loofened rocks 
into the valley. Thefe, falling from precipice to precipice, came 
crafhing down on the affrighted army ; and they turned their eyes 
from the fwords of their enemies to this new fpecies of danger. 
An univerfal panic fipread over all. Confufion every where pre- 
• vail ed. Some fought, others fled, many flood in aftoniihment, 
without having even the courage to fly. Dara mounted his ele¬ 
phant tobe feen by his army ; but be hlmfelf faw nothing around 
but terror and death. He ruflied* forward to meet the enemy; 
but he was left alone. He called for Sherif; that chief was already 
cold in his blood : he vdflied for the prefence of Shaw Nawaz, 
but his dead body prefented itfelf to his eyes. He turned back, 
and gave his foul to defpair. The fafety of his women came 
then acrofs his mind; he haftened with them from the field; 
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whilft the fpoils of his camp kept the enemy from purfuing his A.D. 1659, 
flight. Four thoufand fell on the fide of Dara, in this extraordi- 
nary action: Aiimngzebe loft not above two hundred; and in 
that number, no officer of diftinCtion except Sheich Meer, the cap¬ 
tain-general of his forces. 

The grief of Dara for his defeat was great, but it was not equal The 
to his aftonifhmcnt. The misfortune, though dreadful, was Uira * 
unexpected,, and by the fudden ill prevented the fear. It was, 
however, fucceeded by mifery, and unequalled di ft refs. The un¬ 
fortunate prince fled to the capital of Guzerat. But the governor, 
hom he left in the place, fhut the gates againft his lord. He 
... fat down in filence, and knew not whither to fly. His friends 
■ became his greateft enemies. Two thoufand Mahrattors ftill ad¬ 
hered to the utihappy prince. When they heard of the meffitge 
of the governor, they defpaired of the affairs of Dara, and added 
their own cruelty to his misfortunes. In a pretence of having large 
arrears of their pay due to them, they fell upon his baggage, and 
plundered it in his^prefence. Some caflccts of jewels were faved 
by his women ; "for even in that feafon of licence and diforder, 
their perfons were facred from barbarity itfelf. This outrage was 
committed in the night. When day-light appeared, the robbers, 
as if afliamed of their conduit, fled with their fpoil. A few only' 
of the loweft menial fervants remained. Every thing was re-' 
moved from the field. The miferable tents, which- he had col¬ 
lected in his flight, were carried away ; arid nothing was left but 
a few old fereens of canvafs, which covered the Sultana and 
her female Haves from the public eye. The diftrefs of the prince 
may be imagined, but cannot be deferibed. He walked about in■ 
feeming diftraClion; and the fad complaints of the women from 
behind their wretched covering, drew tears from the eyes of the- 
few fervants who ftill adhered to their unhappy lord. 


The 
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The preflfurc of his misfortunes at length awakened Dara from 
a melancholy reverie, in which he had llrayed from iherplace where 
his camp had flood- tie returned inmanifeft diforder; and feemed 
to queftion every one with his eyes, about the means of moving 
to fome place of fafety. A fewbeafts of burden were colle&ed by 
his fervants; and the robbers, who had deferted and plundered his 
camp, had left to him the two elephants which he had. brought 
from Ajmere. On thefe he placed all the efredls which had efeaped 
the ravages of the Mali rat tors.; and a'few oxen .found in a neigh¬ 
bouring field, dragged flowly away in covered carriages his wo¬ 
men. The prince himfelf, with his fon Cipper Sheko, attended 
them on horfebaclc, with an ill-mounted retinue of two or three 
hundred fervants and faithful adherents- He turned His face, to 
the frightful fblitudes in which he had differed fb much before; 
but the parched defarts, which flrctched themfelvcs from Guzerat 
to the Indus, were lefs unhofpitable to Dara than a brother's 
hands. 

The prince foon arrived in the territories of Raja Jam, whofe' 
hofpitality alleviated his diftrefs. He again applied to that, chief 
for his aid, but he was deaf to the requeft, Dara promifed largely, 
fliould Fortune again favour his caufe; but fhe Bad taken her 
flight to return no more. Jam was. too prudent to throw his own 
fate into the fcale of the prince. He became cold and referved; 
and feemed, by his manner, to wiflh for the departure of his un¬ 
fortunate gueft. He was again forced to encounter the hardfhips 
of the defart. The heat of the feafon had added to the natural 
fterility of thefe dreadful folitudes. There was no water to be 
found ; not a blade of grafs to be feen. The air feemed, in fome 
meafure, on fire. There was nothing to {hade the defolate tra¬ 
vellers from the fcorching fun; excepting when clouds of fand, 
raifed by whirlwinds, covered them with a fatal darknefa. The 
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beafts -of burden died for want of provender; the very camels 

perifhed for want of water. The favourite elephant, which had -—’ 

often carried Dara in all his pomp, was now the only ufeful ani¬ 
mal that remained; and even he began to fail. To add to the 
misfortunes of the prince, the favourite Sultana, the mother of all 
his children, and whom lie tenderly loved, was at the point of 
death. She had been feized with hyfterics from the fright of the 
battle; and had ever fmee been fubjedt to violent fits. Death 
.cut off gradually his retinue ; at the end of every furlong, he was 
obliged to pay the laft fad offices to fome favourite fervant or 
friend. 

t - - ■ ,* r . * 
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When he came within fight of Tatta, the elephant which had diftrefs. 
carried his family acrqfs the defart, worn out with fatigue and 
third, lay down and died. The few that remained of his fol¬ 
lowers were fo languid and fpent, that they could not crawl to 
the neighbouring villages for fuccour. Dara him felt was obliged 
to execute that neceffary fer.vice. He. came to a hind, who kept 
oxen in. a field. He mentioned his diftrefs and his name; and the • 
clown fled from-his prefence. He fat down; having- no ffrength to 
return to his defolate family- Curiofity, however, brought the 
the whole village around ; and every eye was full of tears. They 
brought all their beafts of burden to the place; and the whole 
country accompanied him, with fhputs of joy, to Tatta, He, 
however, did not reft long in that city. He crofted the Indus, and 
threw himfelf under the proteftipn of the petty chiefs of the 
diftrift of Bicker; and they, touched with companion, promifed 
to fupport him with their lives and fortunes. 

The aftive fpirit of the emperor was not, in the mean time, 
idle/ So long as Dara lives, he muft totter on his throne. He 
knew the rout which his unfortunate brother had taken; but his 
troops would not purfue the fugitive through iucli a perilous way. 
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He hoped that the hardships of the defart might prevent him 
from entailing his hands in blood; but Dara mult perilh; and 
Auruugzebe was refolved to be provided againfl; every event of 
Fortune. He ordered feme troops to march down along the 
Indus from-Moultan ; and the news of their approach came a few 
days after the arrival of Dara. The generous chiefs, who from 
compaflion had- refolved to fupport his caufe, being not yet pre¬ 
pared to receive the enemy,. advifed him to fly into Perfia, the 
frontiers of which were within four days march of the place at 
which he then refided. 

He prepared for his flight; but Nadira Bana, the favourite Sul¬ 
tana, was dying. Spent with fatigue, overwhelmed with fick- 
nefs, and worn out with misfortune, fhe was altogether incapable 
of the journey; and he could not leave her behind. She knew 
his fituation, and requefled earneftly that they ihould move away. 
'* Death,-’Tfiid fhe, “ will foon relieve the daughter of Purvez from 
her misfortunes; but let her not add to thofe of her lord. 1 ' She 
could not prevail upon him to march whilft fhe "was in fuch a 
fituation; and he had, befldes, placed great hopes in the friendfhip 
of Jihon Chan, a neighbouring chief of great power. Jihon had 
been twice faVed from death by the intereft of Dara. Shaw Jelian, 
who was an enemy to op^reflion, had ordered him’to be, at two 
different ’ times, profecuted for murder and treafon, before 
the chief juftice of the empire. That judge, upon the cleared: 
proofs, condemned him twice to death; and, at the requeff of 
Dara, he was pardoned by the emperor, and reftored to his eftate 
which had been confifcated. The prince, therefore, had reafon to 
exped a return of gratitude ; but the obligations were too great 
for the pride of this unprincipled chief, and they preffed upon him 
like injuries. 
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The natural perfidy of Jilion was fo notorious, that all his friends, 
with one voice, remonilrated to Dara again fl his defign of throwing 
himfclf on the faith of that chief. The prince, naturally chili- 
na-tc, was now blinded by his fate. He could not think ofleav- 
ing his beloved Nadira in the hour of death; and-he rcfolved to 
rifque all for the melancholy fatisfafldon of being prefent when 
the faithful companion of his difirefs expired. Some nobles, who 
had hithei to attended Ins perlon, and who had determined- to 
accompany him in his exile to Perfia, feparated themfelves from 
a prince devoted to ruin. With feventy domeftics only, he went 
to the lelidcnce of Jihon; and that chief, apprized of liis coining, 
came out to meet him, and received him with the warmed: pro- 
feffions of friendfhip. He quitted his own palace to accommodate 
the prince; and nothing was to be feen around but the greateft 
-marks of hoipitality and profound re/p eft. 
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The diftemper of the Sultana had increafed on the road to the re- T! 
fidence of Jihon. She fainted away, when the was carried into the diei ' 
apartments affigned for her reception ; and the prince fat in tears 
by her fide, during the whole night. In the morning /he expired 
in his arms. “ It is only now,’’ faid Dara, “ I have found that I 
am alone. I was not bereft of all my- friends whilft Nadira lived. 

But /he has clofed her eyes on the misfortunes which arc to in-, 
volve her children and lord; and thus a peculiar happinefs has 
fucceeded to accumulated diftrefs.” He tore off his magnificent 
robe, and threw the Imperial turban on'the ground; then, cloth¬ 
ing himfelf in a mean habit, he lay down by his departed confort 
on the bed. In the evening one of his faithful fervants joined 
him with fifty horfe. He was overjoyed at his arrival, and, 
/farting up, took hint in his arms, and faid, “ My fituatibn, Gal 
Mahommed,’’ for that was the officer’s name, “ is not without 
refourcc. Nadira, having forfaken the devoted Dara, has met 
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With a part of that good fortune which was due to her -virtue!. 
You muft, with your fifty horfe, efcort the body to Lahore, to the 
fepulchre of her great anceffcors, Aurungzebe himfelf will not 
refufe a grave to the family of Dara.” The body was accordingly 
embalmed; and, being placed in a magnificent herfe,was efcorted 
to Lahore. 

Dara had not remained many days at the refideuce of Jihon, 
when intelligence was received, that Chan Jehan, one of the prin¬ 
cipal generals of his brother, was advancing from Moult&n; 
and that his van was already arrived in the neighbourhood. 
Dara refolved to make his efcape into Perfia. He called his 
fervants together, and he took leave of ; Jihon. When he had 
proceeded about a mile on his way, he difeovered Jihon coming 
after him, with about a tbouland horfe, on full ipeed. He ima¬ 
gined, that Jihon defigned to efcort him with thefe troops to 
Perfia. Pie rode back by way of doing him honour ; and, when 
he was about addreffing his thanks to the treacherous chief, he 
was fuddenly furrounded and difarmed, ** Villain !” faid Dara, 
“ is it for this I twice faved your life from the refentment of my 
father, when the elephants were {landing over you waiting for 
orders to crufh you to death? But Juftice will be fatisfied, and 
Heaven has revenged your crimes upon my head.” He ftopt'— 
and, with a fcornfill filence, fubmitted his hands to be bound. 

, Jihon heard the prince without making any reply; for what 
could he fay to vindicate his conduct? He ordered the prifoner to 
be mounted on an elephant, and then he fell upon the baggage, 
to enrich himfelf with the fpoil of his benefactor. He then 
battened toward Chan Jehan ; and, during the journey, notwith- 
flanding the natural unfeelingnefs of his mind, he duift not for 
once come into the prefence of the much injured prince. His 

fate 
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fate being now determined, that anxiety, which had long 
clouded the countenance of Dara, vanifhed. His fon was 
carried with him on the fame elephant. Having a talent for 
poetry, he compofed many affedting verfes on his own misfor¬ 
tunes ; with the repetition of which he often dreW tears from the 
eyes of the common fokliers who guarded his perTon. t( My 
name,” faid he one day, “ imports that I.am in pomp like' 
Darius; I am alfo like that monarch in my fate. The 
friends whom he trufted, were more fatal than the fwords of his 
enemy.” Notwithftanding thefe cafual complaints, he main¬ 
tained his ufual dignity, and there was even fomelhing majeftic in 
his grief. It was not the wailings of a woman, but the manly 
afflictions of a great mind. 

jl -.'j- i- ' • \ - .1 * ■-v ‘ > l . .. , ( ■ V ( f —"’i 

When Chan Jehan, who had been apprized of the imprifonment 
of Dara, faw that prince advancing, meanly drefled on a forry 
elephant, he could not bear the fight; and he hid his tears in 
his tent. He detached a party from his army to efcort him, to¬ 
gether with the traitor, to Delhi, where Aurungzebe at the 
time kept his court. The emperor, though he rejoiced at the 
news that his brother had fallen into his hands, was full of per¬ 
plexity and indecifion. He called a council of his nobles ; and 
they differed in their opinions; fome, declaring for fending him 
by another rout to the caflle of Gualiar; fome, that he fhould 
be carried through the city, to convince mankind that he was 
fallen for ever. Many advifed againft a meafure that might 
be full of danger from the humanity of the people; a tew 
argued, that fuch conduct would degrade the dignity of the family 
of Timur'. Others maintained, to whofe opinion the emperor 
himfelf feemed to lean, that it was neceflary he fhould pafs 
through the capital, to aftonifli mankind with the abfolute power 
and invincible fortune of Aurungzebe, 
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The unfortunate prince, accordingly, accompanied by his 
foil, entered Delhi on an elephant. This, fays a certain wri¬ 
ter, was none of the fine elephants of Ceylon ami Pegu, 
which they were wont to ride with golden harnefs, embroidered 
covers, and magnificent canopies to defend them from the fun.' 
No. It was an old animal, dirty and lean, with a tattered cover, 
a pitiful feat, and the caftle open on all fides to the winds. The 
fplendid ornaments of his perfon were now vanifhed, like his 
good fortune. A dirty drefs of coarfe linen fcarce covered his 
body from the weather; and his wretched turban was wrapt 
round with a fcarf made of Gafhmire wool. His face, which 
ho: merly commanded refpeft: with the manly regularity of its 
features, was now parched and fhrivelled by being long expofed to 
the heat; and a few firaggling locks, which appeared from his 
turban, prefented a grey colour tmfui tabic to his years. Jn this 
■wretched iitnatioh he entered Delhi; and, when the mob who 
crowded to the gates knew that it was Data, they bur ft into loud 
complaints, and fhed a flood of tears. The ftreets were rendered 
almoft impaflibic by the number of the fpeftators ; the fliops were 
full of perfons of all ages and degrees. The elephant moved 
flowly •} jnd the progrefs he made was marked to thole who were 
diftant by the advancing murmur among the people. Nothin 
was heard around but loud complaints againft Fortune, and curfes 
on Auningzebe. But none had the holdnefs to offer to refeue 
the unfortunate prince, though flightly guarded. They were 
quite unmanned by their forrow. 


fnc'ight" After wanderin g Dver £he futures of Dam, the eyes of the 
Jug village, people fell on his fon. They oppofed his innocence, his youth, 
his graceful perfon, his hopes and his quality, to the fate which, 
impended over his head; and all were diffolved in grief. The 
inf eft to us forrow flew over the whole city : even the pooreft 
* _ people 
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people forfook their work, and retired to fecret corners to weep, 
Dara retained his dignity upon this trying occafion. Pie uttered not 
one word; but a fettled melancholy feemed to dwell on his facer 
The unfortunate young prince was ready frequently to weep, 
being foftened by the complaints of the people; but his father 
checked him with a Rem look, and he endeavoured to conceal 
his tears. Dara, having been thus led through the principal flreets 
of Delhi, was conducted to Chizerabad, a village four.miles with¬ 
out the walls. He was locked up, with his Ion, in a mean apart¬ 
ment, in which he remained for fome days in hourly expe&ation 
of his death. Here he amufed himfelf with writing inflxu&ions- 
for his fon Soli man; having concealed an ink ftandilh and fome 
-paper in one of the folds of his garment. His anxiety to-know 
the intentions of Aurungztibe, fometimes broke in upon liis me¬ 
lancholy amufements. He appeared through the window to the 
guards; but they knew nothing of what paffed at court. Pie- 
then enquired concerning an old devotee, who had formerly lived 
in a cell near the foot of the Imperial garden at Delhi. One of 
the foldiers knew the old man ; and the prince gave a billet to be 
carried to him, requeuing fome intelligence. “But even he,, 
perhaps,” he faid, with a figh, “ may have changed with the cur¬ 
rent of the times.” 
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The traitor Jihon, in the mean time, made his appearance at The traitor 
court, to claim the reward of his treachery. Aurungzebe digni- by °the * * 
fied him with a title, and enriched him with prefents. Palling P eo P !e - 
through the city of Delhi, he was pointed out to the mob, who, 
falling upon him near the gate which leads to Lahore, killed 
feven of his attendants. He himfelf efcaped; but the country 
people rofe upon him every where. They hinted him from- place 
to place; till at length he met with his deferts, and was dain 
when he had almoft reached the boundaries of his own govern- 
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ment. The zeal of the people, however, proved fatal to Dara. 
The emperor, hearing of the tumult near the gate of Lahore, 
ordered the chief magnate of the city, with his officers, to go to 
the place, and enquire into the caufe of the diffurbance. The mob 
fell upon the judge and his attendants. They fled to the palace, 
and the whole city was in an uproar, 

Aurungzebe, in dread of a general revolt^ called a council of his 
nobles. He had determined before to fend his brother to the for- 
trefs of Gnaliar j hut now he was afraid of a refeue by the wa}. 
The minds of the people were flrangely agitated. . Their impre¬ 
cations againft his cruelty reached him in the midft of his guards; 
■and he began, for the firft time, to fliew fymptoms of political 
fear. He afked the advice of his lords. The majority feemed 
to be for fparing the life of Dara ; and for fending him, under a 
Prong guard, to the ufual prifon of the Imperial family. Aurung- 
zebe, though not fatisfied, was about to yield to their opinion; 
•when one Hakim, a Perfian by birth, with a defign to gain the 
favour of the emperor, infilled that Dara ffiould be put to death, 
as an apoftate from the faith of Mahommed. The-emperor 
pretended to be Partied, and faid, “ The thing is determined. 
I might have forgiven injuries done to myfelf; but thofe againft 
religion I cannot forgive.” He immediately ordered a warrant 
to he blued to Nazir and Self, two fierce Afgan chiefs, which Em¬ 
powered them to take off Dara that very night. 

On the eleventh of September, about midnight, the un¬ 
fortunate prince was alarmed with the noife of arms coming 
through the paffage which led to his apartment. He flart- 
ed up, and knew' immediately that his death approached. He 
fcarce had awakened his foil, who lay bleep on the carpet at his 
feet, when the aflaffms burft open the door. Dara feiked a knife, 

whleh 
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which he had concealed to mend the reed with which he wrote. 
He flood in a corner of the room. The murderers did not im¬ 
mediately attack hinii They ordered his fon to remove to the 
adjoining apartment; but he clung round his father’s knees. 
Two of the aflaflins feized him, to force him away; when Dam, 
feeing Nazir flanding at the door, begged to be indulged a few 
moments to take leave of his fon. He fell upon his neck, and 
faid, “ My dear fon, this feparation is more afflicting than that 
between foul and body, which I am this moment to fuller. But 
flioukl h E fpare you—live. Heaven may preferve you to revenge 
my deajh ; for his crimes fliall not pafs unpumihed. 1 leave you 
to the protection of-God. My fon, remember me.” A tear half 
ffarted from his eye ; when they were .dragging the youth to the 
adjoining room.- He, however, re fumed his wonted dignity and 
courage. “ I beg one other favour, Nazir!" he faid, “much 
time hap not been loft by the la Ah’- He wrote a bidet, and de¬ 
fined that it ftiould be delivered to Aurungzehc, But lie took it 
back, and tore it, faying, “ I have not been accuftomed to a He 
favours of my enemies. He that murders the father can have no 
companion on the fon," He then raffed up his eyes in fiiencc; 
and the aflaflins feemed to have forgot their office. 

During this time of dreadful fufpence, the fon, who lay bound 
in the next room, liftened, expecting every moment to hear his 
father’s dving groans. The aflaffins, in tlife mean time, urged on 
by Nazir, feized Data by-the hands and feet, and throwing him 
on the ground, prepared to ftranglc him. Deeming this an in¬ 
famous death, he, with an effort, dilincumbered his hand, and 
ftabbed, with his pen-knife, one of the villains to the heart. The 
others, terrified, fled back ; but as he was riling from the floor, 
they fell upon him with their iwords. His fon, healing tne 
noife, though his hands were bound, burft. open the door, ana 
Vol. III. “/ S f enter ^’ 
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e —>—j his body. Nazir had the humanity to pufh back the youth into 
the other apartment, till, this horrid operation was performed; 
The head of Dara was carried to Aurungzebe ; and the unfortu¬ 
nate young prince was left, during the remaining part of the: night, 
fbut up with* his father’s body. Nest morning he was fent 
privately under a guard, to the caille of Gualiar. 


„ „ . Thus fell the unhappy Dara Sheko; a prince whole vir- 

EUfleftionj 1 J x 

tues deferred a better fate. But he was born to diftrefs; and 
his imprudence often affifted the malignity of his fortune. 
Though deftitute of the addrefs which is necelfary to gain man¬ 
kind in general, he was much beloved by his family and do- 
meftics; and he was the darling of his father, who was often heard 
to fay, That all his other children were not half lo dear to him as 
Dara. This predilection in his favour was the foarce of the misfor¬ 
tunes of both. The other princes envied the influence of Dara,and all 
their differences with, and every difappointment which, they expe¬ 
rienced from, their father, was laid to the account of their brother,, 
who poffeffed all his confidence and efteem. Dara was certainly 
jealous of his brothers, whom he faw in veiled with too much power 
in ilieir refpeflive provinces; and his oppofing their meafures at 
court was the natural confequence of his fears. This mutual 
animofity being once kindled, all the princes looked forward to 
the death of their father with terror. The feeds of civil war were* 
long fown before they appeared; and the illnefs of the emperor 
was the fignal to begin the charge, from the four corners of his 
dominions. Dara had the port of advantage; but he was not a 
match in abilities to Aurungzebe. 


4*1his death* Nazir, before day-light appeared, was admitted into the citadel 
to the emperor. That prince had remained all night in anxious- 
expectation. Many of the nobles.had exprefled their high dif- 
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fatis faction at the meafure of putting Dara to death ; and he was 
afraid that the refolution, before it took effea:, might be communi¬ 
cated to the people and army. He faw that he was fupported only 
by his own abilities and the venality of his followers. The unbiaffed, 
by either intereft or fear, looked with horror on the crimes which 
his ambition had already committed. They were difgufled at his 
cruelty to his father and his injuft ice to his brothers; and they, 
with-indignation, faw hypocrify, and the word; kind of ambition, 
lurking behind profeflions of religion and moderation. Nazir, 
however, relieved him of a part of his fears. The head of Dara 
being disfigured with blood, he ordered it to be thrown into a 
charger of water; and when he had wiped it with his handker¬ 
chief, he recognized the features of his brother. He is faid to 
have exclaimed, tl Alas, unfortunate man!” and then to have 
fhed fome tears. 
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War againfi Sit] a—He is driven from Mange cr—and Raja-Mahil — 
The prince Mahommed deferts to Srtja—A mutiny in the army — 
fuelled by the tv fur—Battle of Tanda—Artifice of Aurungzebe 
—Mahommed leaves Suja—His imprifonment and character -—• 
Stija driven from Bengal—Ills fight through the mountains of 
Tipper a—Arrival at Arracdn — Perfidy, avarice , and yruelty of 
the Raja — Misfortunes — rej'oluiion — bravery — -and murder of 
Suja — Deplorable fate of his family — Reflections. 


Refk&ions, 


£ D. i(y$. I m H E, fears of the emperor from the mod formidable of his 

-—’ JL rivals, were extinguifhed with the life of Dara. The filence 

which accompanies the dccifions of defpotifm, is an cffe£tual pre¬ 
vention of tumult and confufion. The people, for fame days, 
were fir angers to the death of the prince, and his prior misfortunes 
had even leffened the regret, which his murder might have other- 
wife created in the minds of mankind. Mifery had rifen to its 
height; and the worfi period it could have, was in fome degree 
fortunate. The conduct of the emperor contributed to obliterate 
his crimes. With an appearance of humanity and benevolence in 
the common operations of government, men were apt to attribute 
the inftances of cruelty which he exhibited, to the neceflity of his 
fituation; and they forgot the evils done to individuals, in the ge¬ 
neral good of the whole. Should felf-prefervation he admitted 
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as an excufe for the commiffion of bad actions, Aurungzebe was 
not without apology. He had gone too far not to go farther Hill: 
he had depofed his father, he had excluded his brother from the 
throne, and a flame had been kindled which could be extmguifh- 
ed by nothing but blood. 

During the misfortunes of Dara. in the weft and north, the war 
was carried on with vigour in Bengal againft Suja. That prince 
having, after the unfortunate battle of Kidgwa, efcaped to Mon- 
geer, was adrive in making new preparations for the field. Na¬ 
turally bold and intrepid, misfortune had no effect upon him but 
to redouble his diligence to retrieve it; and he wanted not refour- 
ces in his province for recommencing hoftilities, with an appear¬ 
ance of being able for fome time to ward off the hand of Fate, 
which feemed to Jiang over his head. His fir ft care was to collect 
the remains of his diflipated army in the neighbourhood of Mon- 
geer, which commands the pafs into Bengal; and, whilfl he was 
collecting more troops from the extenfive country in his rear, he 
drew lines from the mountains to the Ganges, to flop the prog reft 
of the enemy. 

Mahommed, the fon of Aurungzebe, had been detached''with 
ten thoufimd horfe from the field of Kidgwa in purfuit of Suja. 
The prince was foot! joined by Jinnlu the viiicr, with a great 
force; and they proceeded flowly down .along the banks of the 
Ganges. The ftroag pofition of Suja gave him a rpan'rfeft advan¬ 
tage; and juihla, an able and experienced officer, contrived to drive 
him from his ] 5 oft without bloodfned. The ridge of mountains to 
the right of the Ganges arc, in their fertile valleys, pofl'dfed by 
petty, but independent princes. Jumla found means to draw thefe 
over to his party ; .and they lhewed to him a palfage through their 

country, by which he could turn the rear of Suja. Having, by 

way 
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way of blind, left a confiderable part of the army to fall down, 
in the common rout, along the river, he himfelf, accompanied 
by the prince, entered the mountains, and was heard of by Suja 
in his rear, when he expe&ed to be attacked in front. Suja de¬ 
camped with precipitation ; but he arrived in the environs of Ra- 
ja-Mahil fome days before Jumla ifiiiedfrom the mountains. He 
fortified himfelf in his camp ; and the vifier, who could make no 
impreffion without artillery, marched toward the left, to join the 
army coming down along the Ganges. 

■ The whole army having joined, the Imperialifts prefented them- 
felves before the lines of Suja. The vifier opened upon him with 
his artillery, and made feveral unfuccefsfu! a {faults. During fix 
days he was rcpulfed with fiaughter; but Suja durft not trull the 
effeminate natives of Bengal in the open field again(i the Tartars 
of the north, who compofed the greater part of the Imperial army. 
Jumla played inceffantly with his artillery upon the fortifications, 
which being only made up of hurdles and loofe fandy. foil, were 
foon ruined. Suja s poft becoming untenable, he decamped under 
the favour of night; and Jumla, afraid of an ambufli, though he 
was apprifetl of the retreat of the enemy, durft not follow him. 
The rainy feafon commenced on the very night of Suja’s flight; 
and the Imperialifts were con/framed to remain inactive for fome 
months in the neighbourhood of Raja-Malul. 

Suja, with his army, crofting the Ganges, took the rout ofTanda ; 
and, during the inactivity of the Imperialifts, ftrengthened himfelf 
with troops nom the Lower Bengal. He alfo drew from that quar¬ 
ter a great train of artillery, which was wrought by Portuguefe and 
other Europeans, who were fettled in that country. Suja, being at¬ 
tached to no fyftem of religion, was favourable to all. He promifed 
to build churches for the Chriftians, fhould he fucceed in his views 
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on the empire; and the miffionaries and fathers entered with zeal 
into his caufe. The affairs of the prince began to wear a better 
afpeCt. His effeminate troops acquired confidence from a well- 
ferved artillery ; and even Aurungzebe, who confided much in the 
abilities of Juipla, was not without anxiety. An event happened 
about this time which raifed the hopes of Suja, and added to the- 
fears of his brother . 

The prince Mahommed, who, in conjunction with Jumla, 
commanded the Imperial army, had, before the civil war, con¬ 
ceived a paffion for one of the daughters of Suja. Overtures of 
marriage had. been made and accepted ; but the confummation of 
the nuptials had been broken off by the troubles which diflurbed 
the times. He feemed even to have forgot his betrothed wife in 
his activity in the field; but the princefs, moved by the misfor¬ 
tunes of her father, wrote with her own hand a very moving letter 
to Mahommed. She lamented her unhappy fate, in feeing the 
prince whom fhe loved, armed againft her father. She expreffed 
her paffiom and unfortunate condition, in terms which found their 
way to his heart. His former" affections were rekindled in all 
their fury; and, in the elevation of his mind, herefolved to defert 
his father’s caufe. 

The vifier, upon affairs of'fome importance, was, in the mean 
time, at fome diftancefrom the army, which lay at Raja-Miihil. The 
opportunity was favourable for the late adopted fcheme of Mahom- 
med. He opened the affair to fome of his friends: he complained of 
hisfather’s coldnefs, and even of his ingratitude, to a fon,to whom, 
as having feized the perfon of Shaw Jehan, he owed the empire. He 
gave many inftances of his own fervices ; many of the unjuft re¬ 
turns made by Aurungzebe, and concluded by declaring his fixed 
refolution to join Suja. They endeavoured to diffuade him from 
£0 rafli an a&ion; but he had taken his refolution, and he would 
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iUften to no argument. He a feed them, Whether they would 
follow his fortunes? they replied, “We are the fervants of Ma- 
hommed; and if the prince will to-night join Suja, he is fo much 
beloved by the army, that the whole will go over to him by the 
dawn of day.’ 1 On thefc vague aflurances, the prince quitted the 
camp that evening with a final 1 retinue. He embarked in a boat 
on the Ganges; and the troops thought that he had only gone on 
a party of pleafure. 

Some of the pretended friends of Mahommed wrote letters, con¬ 
taining an account of the defection of the prince, to the vifier. 
7 hat lord was ft ruck with aftonilhment at the folly and madnefs 
of the deed, tie thought it impoftible, that, without having fe- 
cured the army, he could defert his father’s caufc. He was per¬ 
plexed with anxiety and doubt; he expefted every moment to 
hear, that the troops were in full inarch foTanda; and he was afraid 
to join them, with a deiign of reftoring them to their duty, left he 
fhould lie carried prifoner to the enemy. He, however, after fome 
hefitation, refolved to di[charge the part of a good officer. He fet out 
exprefs for the camp, where he arrived next day. He fou nd lb ings in 
'the utmoft confufion, but not in fnch a defperate fituation as he had 
expedited. A great part of the army was mutinous, and begin¬ 
ning to plunder the tents of thofe who continued in their duty. 
Thcfe had taken arms in defence of their property ; fo that hlood- 
fhed mu ft foon have enfued. The country, on every fide of the 
camp, was covered with whole fquadrons that fted from the flame 
of diflention which had been kindled. Tumult, commotion, and 
diforder reigned everywhere when the vifier entered the camp. 

The appearance of that lord, who was rcfpe&ed for his great 
qualities by all, foon filenced the ftorm. He mounted an ele¬ 
phant in the center of the camp, and fpoke after "this manner to 
the army, who crowded tumUltupufly round him: “ You are 
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no (hangers, my fellow-foldiftrs, to the flight of the prince Mi* 
hornmed, and. to .his having preferred the love of the daughter of 
Suja ( :to-his allegiance-to his fovereign and father* Intoxicated by 
the fame to - which your valour had railed him, he has long been 
prefmnptuous in his hopes. Ambition brought him to the edge 
of the precipice -over which he has been thrown by love. But in 
abandoning v:oy, lie lias abandoned his. fortune; and, after the fir ft 
tranfports are over, regret, and a confcioufnefs of folly, will only 
remain. Suj a. has perhaps pledged his faith to iupport the infatu¬ 
ated prince againft his father; he may have even promifed the 
throne of India as a reward for his treachery. But how can Suj a 
perform his pro mile ? We have feen his hoftile ftandards—but 
we have feen them only to be fclzcd. Bengal abounds with men, 
with provifions, with wealth; but valour is not the growth of that 
foil. The armies of Aurungzebe are numerous ; like you they are 
drawn from the north, and he is himfclf as invincible in the field 
as he is wife and decifive in the cabinet. 


« But fhould we even fuppofe that Fortune, which has hither¬ 
to been fo favourable to Aurungzebe, fhould defert him in another 
field, would Mahommed reign ? Would Suj a, experienced in the 
arts, of government, and ambitious as he is of power, place the 
feepter of India in the hands of a boy ? Would he fubmit to the 
authority of the foil of a younger brother ? to the tool of his own. 


defig ns ? The impoftihility is glaring and obvious. Return, 
therefore, my fellow-foldiers, to your duty. You can conquer 
without Mahommed. . Fortune has not followed him to the ene¬ 


my. Your valour can command- her every where. He has em¬ 
braced his own ruin; but why fhould we fhare in his adverfe 
fate ? Bengal lies open before you : the enemy are juft not totally 
broken. They are not objects of terror, but of plunder: you may 
acquire wealth without trouble, and glory without toil.” 
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This fpeech of the vifier had the intended effect. Every fpe— 
cies of diforder and tumult fiibfided in a moment. The troops de¬ 
li red to be led to'the enemy; and Jumla did not permit their ar¬ 
dor to cool. He immediately began to throw a bridge of boats 
acrofs the river. The work was finifhedin three days; and he 
faffed the Ganges with his whole army. Maliommed, in the 
mean time, having arrived at Tanda, was received with every 
mark of refpeft by Suja. The nuptials were celebrated with the 
utmoft magnificence and pomp; and the feftivity was fcarce over, 
when certain news arrived of the near approach of the Imperial 
army under Jumla. Suja immediately ifi'ued out with all his forces 
from Tanda. He polled himfelf in an advantageous ground, and 
waited for the enemy, with a determined refolution. to rifk.all on 
the iiTue of a battle., 

Mahommed, who was naturally full of confidence and bold- 
nefs, did not defpair of bringing over the greateft part of tlur ar¬ 
my of Jumla to his own fide. He ere&ed his ftandard in the front of 
Suja’s camp; and when that prince drew out his forces in order of 
battle,, he placed himfelf in the center of the firft line. Jumla-, 
confcious of the fuperiority of his own troops in point of valour, 
was glad to find the enemy in the open field. He formed his line; 
and ordered a column of horfe to fall immediately upon Mahom¬ 
med. That prince vainly fuppofed, when the enemy advanced-, 
that they were determined to defert Jumla. But he was foon con¬ 
vinced of his error by the warmth of their attack. He behaved 
with Ins ufual bravery; but the effeminate natives of Bengal were 
not to be kept to their colours. They fled ; and Tie was carried 
along with their flight. -The utmoff efforts of Suja proved alfo 
ineffectual. His troops gave way on all fidesy and he himfelf was 
the Iaft who, quitted the field. 1 1 A great flaughter-was made in the 
purfuit, and Tanda opened' her gates to the conqueror. The 
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princes fled to Dacca in the utmoft diftrefs, leaving the eldeft fon 
of Suja dead on the field : but Jurnla, remaining for fome time in 
Tanda to fettle the affairs of the now almoft conquered province, 
gave them fome refpite, which they employed in levying a new 
army. 
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The news of the flight of Mahommed arriving in the mean Artifice of 
time at Delhi, Aurungzebe concluded that the whole army in Ben- b 
gal had gone over to Suja. He immediately marched from the 
capital with a great force. He took, with incredible expedition, 
the rout of Bengal. He however had not advanced far from 
Delhi, when intelligence of the fuccefs of his arms in the battle of 
Tanda met him on his way, and he forthwith returned to the ca¬ 
pital. He there had recourfe to his ufual policy. He wrote a 
letter to his fon, as if in anfwer to one received ; and he con¬ 
trived matters fo, that it fhould be intercepted by 'Suja. That 
prince, having perufed the letter, placed it in the hands of Ma¬ 
hommed, who fwore by the Prophet that he had never once written 
to his father finee the battle of Kidgwa. The letter was conceiv¬ 
ed in terms like thefe t 


“To our beloved fon Mahommed, whofe happinefs and fafety 
are joined with our life. It was with regret and forrow that we 
parted with our fon, when his valour became neceffary to carry 
■on the war againfl: Suja. We hoped, from the love we bear to 
our firft-born, to be gratified foon with his return; and that he 
would have brought the enemy captive to our prefencein the fpace 
of a month, to relieve our mind from anxiety and fear. But fe- 
ven months pafled away, without the completion of the wtfhes of 
Aurungzebe. Inftead of adhering to your duty, Mahommed, you 
betrayed your father, and threw a blot on your own fame. The 
frnilcs of a woman have overcome filial piety. Honour is forgot in 
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the brightnefs of her beauty; and he who was deftined to rule the 
empire of the Moguls, has himfelf become a flave. But as Ma- 
hommed feems to repent of his folly, we forget his crimes. He 
has called the name of God to vouch for his fmcerity ; and our pa¬ 
rental affection returns. He has already our forgivenefs ; but the 
execution of what he propofes is the only means to regain our fa¬ 
vour/’ 


The letter made an impreffion on the mind of Suja, which all 
the proteftations of Mahommed could not remove. He became 
fileht and dlfcontented. He had an affection for the prince, 
and lie was more enraged at being difappointed in the judgment 
which he had formed, than at the fuppofed treachery. Having 
continued 'three days in this agitation of mind, he at Jail fent for 
the .prince. He told him, in the'prefence of his council,‘ that af¬ 
ter'all the ftruggles of afFeftion with fufpidon, the latter liad pre¬ 
vailed ; that he could no longer behold Mahommed with an eye of 
friendfliip, ftiould he even fwear to his innocence in the holy tem¬ 
ple of Mecca; that the bond of union and 'confidence winch had 
lately fubfifted between them was broken; and that, inffead of a 
fon and a friend, he beheld him in the light of an enemy. “ It is 
therefore neceflary for the peace of both/' continued Suja, “ that 
Mahommed'diould depart. Let him take away his wife, with all 
the wealth and jewels which belong to her rank. The treafures of 
Suja are open; he may take whatever he "picafes’. ” Go.——Au- 
rungzebe fhoulcl thank me for fending away his fon, before be has 
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Mahommed, on this lolemn occafion, could not refrain from 
tears. Lie felt the injuuice of .the reproach ; he admired the mag¬ 
nanimity of ujaj he pitied his .misfortunes. But his own condi¬ 
tion was equally deplorable. He knew "tiie Hern rigour of ills fa¬ 
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tber; who never trufted any man twice. He knew that his difficul¬ 
ty of forgiving was equal to his caution. The prolpect was gloomy 
on either fide. Diftrufl and mifery were with Suja, and a prifon 
was the leaft puniihment to be expected from. Aurungzebe. He 
took leave, the next day, of his father-indaw. That prince pre- 
fented his daughter with jewels, plate, and money to a great a- 
mount; and the unfortunate pair purfued their journey to the 
camp of Jumla. 


Maliommed, accompanied by hi3 fpoufe the daughter of Suja, 
moved (lowly toward the camp of Jumla. His melancholy en- 
creafed as he advanced; but whither could be fly ? No part of 
the vafl empire of India was impervious to the arms of Aurung- 
zdbe; and he was not poffefferf of the means of efcaping beyond 
the limits of his father's power. He was even afliamed to fhewhim- 
ffilf among hoops whom he had defected. Regret fucceeded to folly; 
and he fcarce could reflect with patience on the paft, though the 
fair caufe of his misfortunes ftill kept her.dominion over his mind. 
Having approached--within a few miles of the Imperiahfts, he fent. 
to announce his arrival to the vifler. That minifter liaftened to re¬ 
ceive him with all the honours due to his rank. A fquadron with 
drawn fwords formed around his tent; but they were his keepers 
rather than guards. Jumla, the very next day, received a packet 
from court; which contained orders to fend Mahommed, ihottld 
he fall into his hands, under a ftrong efcort to Delta. The □ hr 
c . r w ho commanded the party was ordered to obey the comthan s 
of the prince; but he, at the fame time, received inlWhons to 

watch his motions, and to prevent his efcape. When he arrived 

at Avra, he was confined in the citadel, from whence he was loon 
after'fent to GualUr, where he remained a pnfoner to his death. 
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Mahommed, though brave and enter prizing like his father, was 
deliitute of his policy and art. Precipitate, fall of fire, and indon- 
fiderate, he was more fitted for acting the part of a partizan than 
of a general; and was therefore lefs adapted for war than for bat¬ 
tle. Haughty in his temper, yeteafy in his addrefs; an enemy to 
cruelty, and an abfolute ftranger to fear. He was daring and ac¬ 
tive on occafions of danger; but he knew his merit, and he 
was felf-conceited and haughty. He afcribed to his own decifive 
valour the whole fuccefs of his father; and he had been often known 
to fay, that he placed Aurungzebe on the throne when he might 
have poflefled it himfelf. Naturally open and generous, he defpi- 
fed the duplicity of his father, and difilained power that mu ft be 
preferved by art. His free conventions upon thefe fubjeCts 
eftranged from him the affections of his father, who feems to have 
confefted this merit by his own fears. Had Mahommed accepted 
of the offer of Shaw Jehan, when. he feized that prince, he had 
courage and activity fufficient to keep poffefiion of the throne of 
the Moguls. Rut he negleCted the golden opportunity, and fhew- 
ed his love of fway, when he was not poffefled of any rational 
means to acquire the empire. His misfortunes however were great¬ 
er than his folly. He paffed feven years in a melancholy prifon at 
Gualiar., till death put a period to his mifery. 


Jumla, having fettled the affairs of the weftern Bengal, march¬ 
ed with his army toward Dacca. Suja was in no condition to 
meet him in the field; and to attempt to hold out any place againft 
fo great a force, would be to enfiire, by pro trading, his own fate. 
His refources were now gone. He had but little money, and he 
could have no army. Men forefaw his inevitable ruin, and they 
fhimned his prefence,. His appearance to the few troops who 
had remained near him, was even more terrible than the fight of an 
enemy* They could not extricate him from misfortune, and they 
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pitied his fate. He however ftill retained the dignity of his own A^D. 1660. 

foul. He was always cheerful, and full of hopes; his a&ivity --^-' 

prevented the irkfomenefs of thought. When the news of the ap¬ 
proach of the Imperialifts arrived, he called together his few 
friends. He acquainted them with his rcfolution of flying be¬ 
yond the limits of an empire, in which he had now nothing to ex¬ 
pert but misfortunes; and he afked them, Whether they prefer¬ 
red certain mifery with their former, lord, to an uncertain pardon 
from a new matter ?. 

To the feeling and generous, misfortune fecures friends. They driven from' 
all declared their rcfolution to follow Suja to whatever part of the 
world he fhould take his flight. With fifteen hundred horfe lie 
directed- his- march from Dacca toward the frontiers of Attain. 

Jumla was clofe at his heels; but Suja, having- croffed the Baram- 
putre, which, running through the kingdom of Affam, falls into 
'Bengal, entered the mountains of Rangaimati. Through almoft 
impervious woods, over abrupt rocks, acrofsdeep valleys and head-- 
long torrents, he continued his flight toward Arradfn. Hav¬ 
ing made a circuit of near five hundred miles through the wild 
mountains of Tippera, he entered Arracan with a diminiflied 
retinue. The hard/hips- which he fuflained in the march were 1 
forgot in the hofpitality of the prince of the country, who re¬ 
ceived him with the diftinftion due to his rank. 

Jumla loft fight of the fugitive when he entered the mountains' takes refuge 
beyond the Baramputre. He turned his arms againft Cogebar, and in ' inac ‘ e ’ 
reduced that country, with the neighbouring valleys which inter- 
fea the hills of Kokapagi. But'Suja, though beyond the reach 
of Jumla’s-arms, was not beyond- has policy. The place of his re¬ 
treat was known; and threatening letters from the vifier, wbofe 
fame had patted the mountains of Arrac&n, railed terrors in the 
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mind of the Raja. Idc thought himfelf unfafe in his natural faft- 
nefs; and a fudden coolnefs to Suja appeared in his behaviour. 
The wealth of his unfortunate gueil became alfo an object for his 
avarice. Naturally ungenerous, he determined to take advantage 
•of misfortune; but he mull do it with caution, for fear of oppo¬ 
sing the current of the public opinion. He lent a meifage to Suja 
requiring him to depart from his dominions. The impoflibility 
of the thing was not admitted as an excufe. The VIonfoons raged 
on the coaft; the hills behind were impaffable, and covered with 
ftorms. The violence of the feafon joined ilfue with the unre¬ 
lenting fate of Suja. The unfeeling prince was dbftmate. He if- 
iued his commands, becaufe he knew they could not be obeyed. 
Suja lent his fon to requeft a refpite for a few days. He was ac¬ 
cordingly indulged with a few days; but they only brought 
accumulated didrels. 

Many of the adherents of the prince had been loft in his march; 
■many, forefeeing his inevitable fate, deferred him after his arrival 
at Arracan. Of fifteen hundred only forty remained; and thefe 
were men of foine rank, who were refolved to die with their bene¬ 
factor and lord. The Sultana, the mother of his children, had 
been for fome time dead: his iecond wife, three daughters, and 
two fons compofed his family. The few days granted by the Raja 
were now expired; Suja knew of no rcfourcc. To alk a longer 
indulgence was In vain; he perceived the intentions of the prince 
ol Arracan, and he expedtod m filcnce his fate. A nielliige in the 
mean time came from the Raja, demanding in marriage the daugh¬ 
ter of Suja. “ My misfortunes,” faid the prince, “ were not 
complete, without this infill?. Go tell your mailer, that the race 
of Timur, though unfortunate, will never fubmit to dilhonour. 
But why does he fearch for a caufe of difpute ? His inhumanity 
and avarice are too obvious to be covered by any pretence. Eet 

him 
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of his crime.” 
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The Raja was highly offended at the haughtinefs of the anfwer diiUcfs. 

- of Suja. But the people pitied the fugitive, and the prince durft 

not openly do an aCt of flagrant injuftice. To affaffinate him in 

private was impoffible, from the vigilance of his forty friends. 

A public pretence muft be made to gain the wealth of Suja, and 

to appeafe his enemies by his dearth. The report of a confpiracy 

againft the Raja was induftriouily fpread abroad. It was affirmed 

that Suja had formed a defign to mount the throne of Arracan, by 

■1 

affaflinating its monarch. The thing was in itfelf improbable. How 
could a foreigner, with forty adherents, hope to rule a people of a 
different religion with themfelves. An account of the circum- 
ftances of the intended revolution was artfully propagated. The 
people loft their reipeCt for Suja, in his character of an affaffin. It 
was in vain he protected his innocence ; men who could give 
credit to fuch a plot, had too much weaknefs to be moved by ar¬ 
gument. 

The Raja, in a pretended terror, called fuddenly together his Ordered to 
council. He unfolded to them the cireumftances of the confpi- c in. 
racy, and he afked their advice. They were unanimouily of opi¬ 
nion, that Suja and his followers fhould be immediately fent away 
from the country. The Raja was mfap pointed in his expectations; 
he had hoped that death fhould be the puni{lament of projected 
murder. But the natural hofpitality of the nobles of Arracan pre¬ 
vailed over bis views. He, however, under the fanCtion of the 
tletermination of his council, refolved to execute his own dciigns. 

The unfortunate prince, with his family and his forty friends, 
were apprifed of his intentions. They were encamped on a 
narrow plain which lay between a precipice and a river, which 
ifluing from Arracan, falls into the country of Pegu* At 
Von. III. U u either 
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either end of the plain a pafs was formed between the rock, 
and the river. Suja, with twenty of his men, poffefled him- 
felf of one; and his ion with the reft, flood in the other in-, 
arms. They faw the Raja’s troops advancing; and Suja, with a. 
fmile on liis countenance, addreSed his few friends l 

The battle we are about to fight is unequalbut, in our pre^ 
fent fituatiou, the iflue muft be fortunate. We contend not norw 
for empire ; nor even for life, but for honour. It is not fitting: 
that Suja fhould die, without having his arms in his hands : to- 
fubmit tamely to aflaflinatibn, is beneath the dignity of his fa¬ 
mily and former fortune. Rut your cafe, my friends, is not yet fo 
defperate. You have no wealth to be feized ; Aurungzebe has not 
placed a price upon your heads. Though the Raja is deftitute of 
gencrofity ; it is not in human nature to be wantonly cruel. You 
may efcapc with your lives, and leave me to ray fate. There is 
one, however, who muft remain with Suja. My Con is involved 
with me in my adverfe fortune; his crime is in his blood. To 
fpare. his life, would deprive the Raja of half his reward from 
Aurungzebe for procuring my death.”' 

His friends were ft lent, but they burft into tears. They took 
their polls, and prepared, tbemfelves to receive with their fwords 
the troops of the Raja., The unfortunate women remained in 
their tent, in dreadful fufpcrtce; till rouzed by the elalhing of 
arms, they rufhed forth with dilhevelled hair. The men behaved 
with, that elevated courage which is raifed by misfortune in the 
extreme.. They twice repulfed the ^nemy, who, afraid, of their 
fwords, began to gall-them with arrows from a diftance. The 
greateft part of the friends of Suja were at length either flain or- 
wounded.. He himfelf ftill Hood undaunted, and defended the pafs 
againft the cowardly troops of Arracan, They durftnot approach, 
hand to hand;, and their miflive weapons flew wide of their aim. 

Thfc: 
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The officer who commanded the party, fent in ’ the mean time 
feme of his foldiers to the top of the precipice, to roll dowil 
Hones on the prince and his gallant friends. One, fell on the 
feoulder of Suja; and he funk down, being ftunned with the pain. 
The enemy took advantage of his fall. They rufeed forward, 
difa ruled- and bound him. 

He was hurried into a canoe which lay ready on the river. The. 
officer told him, that his orders were to fend him down theftream 
to Pegu. Two of his friends threw themfelves into the canoe* 
as they were pufhing it away from the bank. The wife and the 
daughters of Suja, with cries which reached heaven, threw the in- 
felves headlong, into the river. They were, however, brought 
afeore by the foldiers; and carried away, together with the fon of 
Suja, who was wounded, to the Raja’s palace. The prince, fad 
■and defolate, beheld their difirefs ; and, in his forrow, heeded not 
his own approaching fate. They had now rowed to the middle 
of the ftream ; but his eyes were turned toward the feorer The 
rowers, according to their inftru&ions from the cruel Raja, drew 
a large plug from the bottom of the canoe ; and throwing them- 
felves into the river, were taken up by another canoe which had 
followed them for that purpofe. The canoe was inftantly filled 
with water. The unfortunate prince and his two friends betook 
themfelves to fwimming. They followed the other canoe ; but fee 
haflened to the feore. The river was broad ; and at laft, worn out 
with fatigue, Suja refi-gned himfelf to death. His two faithful 
friends at the fame inftant difappeared in the ftream. 

Piara Bani, the favourite, the only wife of Suja, was fo famed 
for her wit and beauty, that many fengs in her praife are flifl 
feng in Bengal. The graceful nfefs of her perfon had even become 
proverbial. When the Raja came to wait upon her. in fee haram, 
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C H A P. IV. 

Prudent adminljlration of Aurungzebe—Obfervations cn his conduit 
—His behaviour toward his fecond fon—Soliman Shcko betrayed 
by the Raja of'Serinagur—He flies—is taken—brought to Delhi— 
and imprifoned—An embajfy from Perfia—Shaw Allum declared 
heir-apparent—A famine—Wife and humape con duel of the em¬ 
peror—War in the Decan—Aurungzebe falls fick—Diflraliions at 
Delhi—Intrigues of Shaw Allum—Recovery of the emperor—He 
demands the daughter of Dam — and the Imperial jewels from 
Shaw y eh an—but is ref fed—His art to appeafe his father — 
Promotions. 

T H E war with Suja, which was carried on in the extremity ^ ^ 

of the empire, neither difturbed the repofe of Aurung- Hig. <070. 
zebe, nor diverted his attention from the civil affairs of the ftate. Rdteftkntw. 
Impartial and decifive in his meafures, he was even acknowledged 
to be a. good prince,, by thofe who recognized not his right to 
the throne ; and men began to- wonder, how he, who was fo 
juft, could be fo cruel. The people fuffered little by the civil war. 

The damage done by the marching and counter-marching of 
armies, was.paid out of the public trcalhry. An exa<ft difeiglme 
had been obferved by all parties ; for the rivals for the crown of 
Hindoftan, though in the field againft one another, could not 
perl'uade tliemfelves . that they were in an enemy’s country. The 
prince who prevailed in a province, extended not the punifti-, 
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flie attempted to ftab him with a dagger which Hie had concealed. 
She, however, was difarmed ; and perceiving that fire was deftined 
for the arms of the murderer of her lord, in the madnefs of 
grief, rage and defpair, the disfigured her beautiful face with 
her own hands; and at laft found with fad difficulty a cruel 
death, by dafhing her head againft a ftone. The three daughters 
of Suja ftill remained; two of them found means by poifon to 
put^an end. to their grief. The third was married to the Raja ■, 
but life Si^not long furvive what fhe reckoned an indelible dif- 
grace on the family ojf Timur. The fon of Suja, who had de¬ 
fended himfelf to the laft, was at length overpowered, by means 
of ftones rolled down upon him from the rock. He was carried 
to the Raja; and fopn after, with his infant brother, fell a viftim, 
by a cruel death, t^i£e jealousy of that prince. 


ReSe£tiona-^ 


Such was the melancholy end of Suja, and of all his fa¬ 
mily ; a prince not lefs unfortunate than Bara, though of better 
abilities to oppofe his fate. He was bold and intrepid in aftion, 
and far from being deftitute of addrefs. His perfonal courage 
was great; and he was even a ftranger to political fear. Had he, 
at the commencement of the war, been, polfelfed of troops equal 
in valour to thofe of his brother, we might probably have the 
misfortunes of Aurungzebe, and not thofe of Suja, to relate. But 
the effeminate natives of Bengal failed him in all his efforts. Per¬ 
fonal courage in a general, affumes the appearance of fear with, 
a cowardly army. When Suja prevailed, the merit was his own 
when he failed, it was the fault of his army. No. prince was 
ever more beloved than Suja; he never did a cruel, never an in¬ 
humane a ft ion during his life. Misfortune, and even death it- 
felf, could not deprive him of all his friends ; and though his 
fate was not known in Hindoftan for fome years after his death, 
when it was heard, it filled every eye with tears. 
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ment of treafon to thofe who fupported a competitor with tlieir 
fwords; and, what is fcarce credible, not one man beyond the 
family of Timur, was either affaflinated in private, or flain by the 
hands of public juftice, during a civil war, fo long, fo bloody, and 
fo various in its events. 

The emperor accuhomed to bufinefs, in his long government of 
various provinces, was well acquainted with the whole detail, 
of public affairs. Nothing was fo minute as to cfcape his no¬ 
tice. He knew that the power and confequence of the prince 
depended upon the profperity and happiuefs of the people; and 
he was even from felfifh views an enemy to oppreffion, and an 
encourager of agriculture and commercial induftry. He efta- 
blifhed a perfedi fccurity of property over all his dominions. The 
forms of jujflice were made lefs intricate, and more expeditions 
than under former reigns. To corrupt a judge was rendered for 
the fir ft time a crime. The fees paid in the courts of judicature 
were afeertained with accuracy and precifion; and a delay in the 
execution of juftice, fubje&ed the judge to the payment of the lofs 
fuftained by the party aggrieved. 

The courfe of appeals from inferior to fu perior courts was unin¬ 
terrupted and free; but to prevent a wanton exertion of this pri¬ 
vilege, the appellant was feverely fined, when his complaint 
againft a judgment was found frivolous and ill-founded. The 
diftiibuters of public juftice, when their decrees were reverfed, 
could not always fereen themfelves under a pretended error in 
judgment. Should the matter appear clear, they were turned 
out of their offices, as fwayed by partiality or bribery. Aurung- 
zebe, foon after his acceffion to the throne, eftablilhed a prece¬ 
dent of this kind. An, appeal came before him in the prefence 
of the nobles. The decifion had been unjuft. He fent for the 
judge, and fold him in public, “ This matter is clear and ob- 
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vious ; if you have no abilities to perceive it in that light, you A -. D . 

are unfit for your place, as a weak man-; if you fttffpred yourfelf '-v- ’ 

to be overcome by prefents, you are an unjuft man, and there¬ 
fore unworthy of your office.” Having thus reprimanded the 
judge; he diverted him of his employment, and difmiffed him. 
with ignominy from his prefence.. 

But this is the fair fide of the character of Aurungzebe, Dark Obfervatiomt 
and determined in his policy, he broke through every reftraint to dua. 1 ' 00 * 
accomplish his defigns. He pointed in a direft line to the goal of 
ambition ; and he cared not by what means he removed whatever 
object obftr lifted his- way. He either believed that morality waa 
inconfiftent with the great traft of government; or, he afted as 
if he believed it; and he fometimes defcended into a vicious 
meannefs, which threw difcredit on his abilities, as well as upon 
his honefty. He held the cloke of religion between his actions 
and the vulgar ; and impioufly thanked the Divinity for a fuccefs 
which he owed to his own wickednefs. When he was mur¬ 
dering and perfect!ting his brothers and their families, he was-- 
building a magnificent mofque at Delhi, as an offering to God 
for his aftiftance to him in the civil wars. He a fled as high- 
prieft at the confccration of this temple; and made a practice 
of attending divine fervice there, in the humble drefs of a Fakier. 

But when he lifted one hand to the Divinity, he, with the other, 
figned warrants for the affaffmation of his relations. 

During the. civil wars which convulfed the empire, all remained Anful con-- 
® r -a* 1 1 duft-ofhb* 

quiet in the Decan. The prudent management or Mahommed fccond fo». 

Mauzim, the fecond fon of Aurungzebe, prevented the lately 
conquered provinces-from fhaking off the yoke. That prince, 
with a great fhare of his father’s abilities, exceeded him if port¬ 
able in coolnefs and felf-denial. He knew the ftern jealoufy of 

the 
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the emperor ; and he rather affe&ed the humility of a Have, than 
the manly confidence of a foil. He was no ftranger to the faci¬ 
lity with which his father could facrifice every thing to his own 
fecurity ; and he looked upon him as an enemy who watched his 
motions, more than in the light of a parent who would grant 
indulgences for errors. *■ He knew that the beft means for pre¬ 
venting the fufpicions of Aurungzebe, was to copy his own art. 
He affected to love bufinefs; he was humble and felf-denied in 
his profeffions, deffitute of prefumption, and full of devotion. 

Aurungzebe, whofe penetrating eye law feme defign lurking 
in fecret behind the conduct of Mauzim, infinuated to that prince, 
that to reign was a delicate Situation; that fovereigns muff be 
jealous even of their own fliadbws ; and, as for himfelf, he was 
refolved never to become a facrifice to the ambition of a foil. Mau¬ 
zim knew the intention of the fpcecfi, but he feemed not to 
underhand it; and he redoubled his attention to tliofe arts which 

T 

had already, in a great meafure, lulled afleep the watchful fufpi¬ 
cions of his father. He remitted the revenue to the capital, with 
great regularity and precifion. He pmailed, in his expences, 
the oeconomy and frugality which his father loved. In appear¬ 
ance, and-even perhaps from conftitution, an enemy to effeminate 
pleafures, without vanity enough for pomp and magnificence, 
his court feemed like the cell of a hermit, who grudged to others 
the indulgences for which he had no tafte himfelf. All this art, 
however, prevailed not with Aurungzebe to continue him in liis 
viceroylhip of the Decan. He knew, from his own experience, 
how dangerous it is to continue the government of a rich pro- 
vincei long in the hands of a prince of abilities. He, therefore, 
recalled Mauzim to court, and gave his high office to Shaifta 
Chan. 

* 

The 
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The attention of AurungzCbe turned from Bengal to another 

quarter, upon receiving certain intelligence of the flight of Suja ;—- - 

to Arrac&n. Solim&n ftill remained inclofed in the mountains of agaimt Soli- 
Serinagur, under the protection of the Raja. The emperor did ra " n ‘ 

'not think himfelf firmly fixed on the throne, whilft any of the 
family of Dara remained out of his hands. He applied through 
Joy Singh, who, from being of the fame religion with the Raja, 
had great influence over him, to the prince of Serinagur. He 
tempted his avarice, and he wrought upon his fears. The Raja, 
being averfe to he thought difhonourable, hefitated contrary to 
the bias of his pafflons. He, however, connived at an invafion 
of his country to reconcile his people, by an appearance of ne- 
cefiity to the delivering up of the prince. The troops, who enter¬ 
ed his country with pretended hoftilities, carried to him the price 
let upon the head of Soliman, 

The unfortunate youth, being apprized of his danger, fled seized, 
over the frightful mountains which feparate Serinagur from 
Tibet. Three friends accompanied him in this impracticable at¬ 
tempt. The Tides of thefe mountains are covered with impervi¬ 
ous for efts, the haunts of beafts of prey; on their top dwells a 
perpetual ftorm- Rapid rivers and impaftable torrenis occupy 
the vallies ; except where fome brufhwood here and there hides 
dangerous and venomous fnakes. It was then the rainy feafon ; 
and mift and darknefs covered the defart with additional horror* 

The unhappy fugitives, not daring to truft any guide, loft their 
way- When they thought themfelves on the borders of Tibet, , 

they were again within fight of Serinagur. Worn out with fa- - 
tigue, they took Ihelter under a rock, where they were difeover- 
ed by a fhepherd, who gave them fome refreftimen 1 *, but at the 
fame time informed the Raja of what he had feen. I hat chief 
fent his fou with a party to feize Soliman, The prince was 
Vol, III. ^ x afleep 
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afleep when they arrived in light; but he was rouzed by one of his 
three friends who kept the watch. They took.to their arms. The 
young Raja plied them with arrows from a difiance, and two of 
the prince’s companions were Gain. He hitnfelf was woutuled. 
Ke fell under this unequal mode of attack ; and was brought 
bound into the prefence of the Raja. 

That ,prince began to excufe his breach of hofp.itaVity by pub¬ 
lic neceility. He diminiihed-the independence of his own luna¬ 
tion, and magnified the power of Aumngzebe. “Tofeize.an 
unfortunate fugitive,” faid Soli man, “ is a crimes but it is ag¬ 
gravated by the infult of making an apology, for what Heaven and 
mankind abhor. Take your reward for my life ; it alleviates the 
misfortunes of my fituation, that now I owe you nothing for the 
friendihip which you exhibited upon jny arrival in your do¬ 
minions.” He turned his eyes in filence to the ground ; and, 
without a murmur,, permitted, hirafdf to be carried prifoner to 
Delhi. The emperor affected to be dilpleafcd, that the unhappy 
prince had fallen into his hands. To leave him at large was iin- 
poffible ; and even the walls of a prifpn were not a fu flic lent fe- 
curity, again ft the deiigns whicli the difitffe&ed might form in his 
favour.' He ordered him to be brought into the hall of audi¬ 
ence,- in the prefence of all the nobles; even the chief ladies of 
the ha ram were Indulged with a fight of a young prince, as fa¬ 
mous for his exploits, as for his misfortunes. / 

When he had entered the outer-gate of the palace, the chains 
were-ftruck off from his feet; but the fetters of gold were left, 
upon his hands. The whole court were ft ruck with the lTately 
gracefulnefs of his perfon ; they were touched with grief at his 
melancholy fate. Many of the nobles could not refrain from 
tears; the ladies of the liaram weeped aloud behind the fereens. 

Even 
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Eve “- llie teart of A^puogz^ began to relent; and a placid an- A. I). 1061. 
xicty kerned to wander over his face. Soiling remained fdent, 
with his eyes fixed on the ground. « Fear nothing, Solimsn 
Sheko,” faid the emperor; “ I am not cruel, but cautious. Yam- 
father .fell as a man deflitute of all religion; but you ftiall be 
treated welld’ The prince bowed his head ; and then-railed his 
hands as high as his fetters would permit, according to the cuf- 
tom in the Imperial prefence. He-then addrefl'ed himfelf to the 
emperor, « If my death is necdlary for the fafety of Aurung- 
zebe, let me prefentiy die, for I am reconciled to my fate. Cut 
let me not linger in prifon, to languish away by degrees, by the 
means of draughts, which deprive the rhindof reafon, when they 
enfeeble the body, 1 This alluded to an infufion of poppy, which 
the imprifoned princes were forced to drink in Gualifir. It ema¬ 
ciated them exceedingly, their flrength and underftanding left 
them by degrees, they became torpid and infenfiblc, till they were 
at lift relieved by death. The emperor defired him to reftfatisfied 
that no defign was entertained againft his life. He was fent 
that very night to Agra, and foon after ordered to Gualiar, with 
the prince Mahommed, the emperor’s ekleft fon. 

The imprifonment of Solirnan put art end to the fears of An- Embries 
rungz^be. He found himfelf firmly feated Oh the throne; and ^Tartary. 
mankind were unwilling to difturb the tranquillity which they 
enjoyed under his prudent adminifiration. Peace prevailed all 
over the empire. The moft diftant and inacccffible provinces 
became pervious to his authority. He extinguifhed party, by re¬ 
taining no appearance of revenge agalnfl thofe who had oppofed 
his elevation. He made friends .of his enemies by conferring upon 
them favours ; and he feeured the faith of his friends by repof- 
ing in them his confidence. The neighbouring fates, who had 
remained unconcerned fpeffcators of the civil wars, acknowledged 
“ - X x 2 the 
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the right which Aurungzebe had acquired by his fortune and ad- 
dr efs. An ainbafiador arrived from Shaw Abas the Second of 
Perfia, to felicitate him an his accefiion to the throne; and he 
was followed by another from Suja king of the weflem Tart ary. 
The emperor’s pride was flattered by the acquiescence of thefe 
two powerful monarchs, in his title to the crown. He received 
their representatives with unufual pomp ; and at the fame time 
that he gratified the princes with magnificent prefents, he enrich¬ 
ed the ambaffadors with very eoufiderable Aims of money. 

The folly of the prince Mahommed had totally eftrangedfrom 
him the affedions of his father : his obftinacy and daring difpofi- 
tion had rendered liim an objed of terror to the provident mind 
of Aurungzebe. That monarch had refolved to keep him al¬ 
ways a clofe prifoner in Guahar : he, however, allowed him a 
Iioufehold, and the company of women. This humane treat¬ 
ment had railed the hopes of the prince of being fpeedily releafed. 
He wrote to his father penitential letters; but they produced 
110 anfwer. Mahommed, in the vigour of his own mind, had a 
crime which could not be forgiven. Mauzim the fecond fon, 
took advantage of his brother’s misfortune. He redoubled his 
attention to his father’s orders; and feemed to obey with fo 
much humility, that he eradicated all fears of wifiling to com¬ 
mand from his fufpicious mind. To cut off the hopes of Ma¬ 
hommed, as well as to fecure the affections of Mauzim, the lat¬ 
ter was publicly declared heir of the empire, and his name chang¬ 
ed to that of Shaw Allum, or, King of the World. A fon was 
foon after born to that prince; and his birth was celebrated with 
uncommon fplendour and feftivity. 

In the midft of this public joy, the news of a dreadful calamity 
was received at court. A prodigious famine, occafioned by the 
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. uncommon drought of the feafon which burnt up the h'arveft, 
prevailed in different parts of India. The emperor exerted him- 
felf with a humanity unfuitable to his behaviour toward hts own 
family, to alleviate the diftrcfs of his fubjedts. He remitted the 
taxes-that were due; he employed thofe already collected in the 
purchafe of'corn, which was difiributed among the poorer fort. 
He even expended immenfe fums out of the treafury, in convey¬ 
ing gram by land as well as by water into the interior provinces, 
from Bengal and the countries which lie on the five branches of 
the Indus, as having fuffered Iefs on account of the great rivers 
by which they are watered. The grain fo conveyed was pur- 
chafed, at any price, with the public money; and it was re¬ 
fold at a very moderate rate. The poorer fort were fupplied, 
at fixed places, with a certain quantity, without'any confi deration 
whatever. The activity of the emperor, and his wife regulations, 
carried relief through every comer of his dominions. * “Whole 
provinces were delivered from impending deftru&ion ; and many 
millions of lives were hived. 

This humane attention to the fafety of his fubje&s obliterated 
from their minds all objections to his former conduct. He even 
began to be virtuous. The ambition which made him wade 
through blood to the throne, inclined him to the purfuit of fame, 
which can only be acquired by virtue. tc No man/’ obferves a 
Perfian author, “ is a tyrant for the fake of evil. Paflion per¬ 
verts the judgment, a wrong judgment begets oppofidon, and 
yppofition is the canfe of cruelty, bloodfiied, and civil war. When 
all oppofition is conquered, the fword of vengeance is fheathed, 
and the de fir oyer of mankind becomes the guardian of the human 
fpecies,” Such are the reflections of a writer, who publifhed the 
hiftory of Aururigz£be in the heart of his court; and that they 
were juft, appears from his having the boldnefs to make them. 
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To alleviate the calamity which had fallen on the people, was 
the principal, if not the foie buftncfs of the emperor during the 
third year of his reign. A favourable feafon fuccceded to his 
care ; and the empire loon wore its former face of prqfpcmy. 


AwtfM the In the month of September of the year 1661, the news of the 
breaking out of a war on the frontiers of the Decan, was brought to 
Aurungzebe. The Imperial governor, Shaifta Chan, irritated at the 
depredatory incurfions of the fubjefts of Sewiiji, prince of Cclcin or 
Cancan, on the cosft of Malabar, led an army' into his country. 
Sewiiji, unable to cope with the Imperialifts in the field,' retired 
into the heart of his dominions to levy troops; and left his’fron¬ 
tier towns expofed. They fell, one by one, before the power of 
Shaifta, and that lord at length fat down before Chagna, one of 
the principal places, both for confequence and fir eng tb, in the 
province of Cokin. It was fituated on a high rock, deep and 
inacceffible on every fide. The utmofl efforts of Shaifta were 
’ baffled. He bad made breaches in tlie parapet, on the edge of the 
rock, but he could not afeend with an affimlt. When lie at¬ 
tempted to apply fealing ladders, the befieged rolled down huge 
ftorres upon him, and crufhed whole fquadrons of his troops. To 
raife the fiege would bring difgrace; to take the place feemed 
now impoflible. " 


icoafl of Mi- Shaifta, in the mean time, fell upon an ingenious contrivance, 
which produced the defired effedc. A liill rofe, at fome diftance 
from the fort; from the top of which, every thing which gaffed 
within the walls could be feen through a fpy-glafs. The captain- 
general flood frequently on this hill to reconnoitre the place. He 
obferved that, at a certain hour every day, the garrifon was Sup¬ 
plied with ammunition from a magazine in the center of the 
fort. He had no mortars in his train ; it having been found 
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impoffible to carry them acrofs the immenfe ridge of mountains 
which ftp a rate the Decan from Malabar, Pic, however, fell 
upon an effe&ual expedient. The wind blowing frefh from the- 
hill upon the town, he let fly a paper-kite, ■ which concealed a 
blind match, at the very inflant that the garrifon was fupply- 
ing themfelvcs with powder from the magazine. He per¬ 
mitted it to drop in the mid ft; by an accident the match fell 
upon iome powder which happened to be flrewed around. The 
fire communicated with the magazine; and the whole went off 
with a dreadful explofion, which Ihook the country, threw down 
the greateft part of the fort, and buried the moft of the garrifon 
in the mins. The Moguls amended in the confufion; and thole 
who had efcaped the ihock, fell by thefword. 
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The emperor was fo much pleafed with' the expedition of ^Maraj# 

1 iciit 

Shaifta into Malah.ir, that he refolved to reinforce him to com¬ 
plete the conq.ueft of Cokin. The Maraja, who, for his cl pier don of 
Dura, had been placed in the government of Gnzerat, was ordered; 
to march to join Shaifta with twenty thou fa nd hoiffe. That prince,, 
fond of the activity and tumult of expedition, obeyed the Impe¬ 
rial mandate without limitation. He arrived in the camp before 
the news of Ins march had reached the captain-general. Be¬ 
ing naturally haughty and violent, he difappro.yed of Shaifta’a 
mode of carrying on the war. pie pretended that he was lent to 
aflift him with his couniel as well as with his arms; and 
that he was refolved, if he did not alter his : plan, to complete 
(he conqueft of Cokin with his own troops. Shaifta would re- 
linquifh no part of his power.' He commanded him upon his 
allegiance to obey. The Maraja was provoked beyond mca- 
fure, at a treatment fo humiliating to his pride. He thwarted 
privately the meafures of the captain-general; and that lord be¬ 
gan to exerCjle over him all the. rigour of authority. 

The 
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The Maraja, whole honour was not proof againft his more 
violent pafftons, formed a plot againft Shaifta’s life. The 
nobles of the firft rank are permitted, by the patent of their crea¬ 
tion, to have, among their other marks of dignity, a band of 
mufic, confiliing of drums, fifes, trumpets, cymbals, and other 
warlike inftrumeuts. Thefe have an apartment over the gates of 
their palaces in cities, in the camp a tent near that of their lord, 
isaffigned to them ; where they relieve one another, and play, when 
not prohibited, night and day. The Maraja, under a pretence 
that the captain-general was much pleafed with their mufic, fent 
them one night a prefent of five hundred roupees, in their matter’s 
name; aud commanded them, to continue to play til! next morn¬ 
ing. They accordingly ftruck up after fuppen; and made a prodi¬ 
gious noife. Shaifta, not averfe to mufic, took no notice of this 
uncommon attention in his band, 


His plot to When the camp became filent toward midnight, the Maraja, 
who, having a corrctpondence with Sewaji, had admitted a fmall 
party of the enemy into the camp, ordered them to fteal, unper¬ 
ceived, into the quarter of the Captain-general. They, accordingly, 
patted the guards, and, cutting their way through the fereens 
which furrounded the tents of Shaifta, entered that in. which he 
flept. They fearched fh fht dark for his bed. He awakened. 
Alarmed at their whifpenng, he ftarted and feized a lance, which 
was the firft weapon that met his hand. He, at that inftant, re¬ 
ceived a blow with a fword, which cut off three of his fingers, 
and obliged him to drop the lance. He called out aloud to the 
guards; but the noife of the mufic drowned his voice. He 
groped for the weapon ; and with it defended his head from their 
fwords. His fon, who flept in the next tent, alarmed by the 
noife, ruftied in with a lighted torch in his hand. The father 
and fon fell then upon the attaffins. Murderers are always 
cowards. They fled; but the fon of Shaifta expired of the 

wounds 
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wounds which he received in the conflict; and the father bimfelf 

Hig. 1074, 

recovered wim much difficulty. '--- * 

The Marajai in the mean time, came, in feeming confirmation, t!ie captailI . 
to the quarter of the general. He lamented the accident; and £eneraI ' 
condefcended to take the command of the army till he fliould 
recover. The officers fufpedted the prince of the affaffination; 
but he had cut off the channels which could carry home a proof. 

Silence prevailed over ihe camp ; and, though Shaifta was not flain, 
the Maraja poffeffed every advantage which he had expcfted from 
the murder. Aurungzebe, from his pcrfea knowledge of the 
difpofition of the Maraja, was fatisfied of his guilt. It would not, 
however, be either prudent or effeaual to order him to appear to 
anfwer for his crimes in the prefence : he knew that his boldnefs 
was equal to his wickednefs. He, therefore, fuppreffed his refent- 
ment; and drew a veil on his defigns, to lull the prince into fecu- 
rity. He affe&ed to lament the accident which had befallen to 
his general; but he rejoiced that the management of the war had 
come into fuck able hands. 

When the affairs of Aurungzebe wore the moft promifing Aurung^br 
afpedt, he was near lofing, by his own death, the empire which 
he had acquired by the murder of his relations. On the twenty- 
fifth of May, he fell into a fever . His diftemper was fo violent, 
that he was almoft deprived of his rcafon. His tongue was feizcd 
with a palfy; he loft hisfpeech, and alldefpaired of his recovery. 

The people were filent; and looked forward for a fudden 
revolution. Intrigues for the empire commenced. The lords _ 
met-in private in their palaces; the court, the haram, were 
full of fchemes. It was already whifpered abroad, that he was 
aftually dead. Some regretted him as an able prince, fame as a 
; many were of opinion, that Heaven had interfered in 
Y y puniffiing 
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puni filing his injufti.ee to his relations. His lifter, the prince fa 
Rothinara, who had pofiefled his confidence, was thought to conceal 
his death till her own plans for the fucceflion of his younger ion 
to the throne fhould be ripe for execution. 

Uncertain and jmprobable rumours were, in the mean time, 
circulated, and fwallowed with avidity by the people. Their af¬ 
fections for the old emperor being ftill entire, they created fictions 
to flatter their willies, " The Maraja, they faid, was in full match 
to releafe him from confinement. Mohabet, ever averfe to 
Aurungzebe, was on his way with an army for the' fame purpofe, 
from Cahul ; and had already paffed Lahore. The people of Agra, 
they affirmed, , were actuated by tumult and commotion ; the 
garrifoil of the citadel was mutinous, and Etabar, who commanded 
in the place, waited only for the news of the death of the new 
emperor to open the gates to his ancient lord. Though it was 
impoffible that fhefe Actions could have any probable foundation, 
from the fhortnefs of, the .time', they were received with implicit 
faith by a credulous multitude. The very fhopkeepers and 
artizans neglected their bufinefs for news. They gathered to¬ 
gether in groups ; and one continued whifper of important and 
inched ibl-e events flew over all the flrects of Delhi. 

~jQ' J AD } i' ^ I t) j ’ * • y -7 ■ '' 1 r t < \ 1/ r 

The prince Shaw Allum was not, in the mean time, idle. He 
fecretly waited upon many of the nobility, and foliated their 
intereft, with large promifes of gratitude and advantage, in the 
event of his father’s demife. Rofhinara, who was be ft ac¬ 
quainted with the intentions of the emperor, inftnuated, that 
the fucccffion was to fall on Akhar, as yet but a boy. Both 
parties averred, however, in public, that at prefent there was no 
occafton for a new prince. Aurungzebe bimfelf,’ they faid, only 
managed the empire during the debility of mind which his illnefs 
6 bad 
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had'b/ought upon Shaw Jehan. That monarch, continued they, 
being now recovered, will refume the reins of governmentand —• 

tlifpofe of the fucceffton in favour of any of his pofterity whom ire 
fhall think worthy of the throne of the Moguls. The people 
already believed themfelves under the government of the old 
emperor. The hobility entertained no refolution of that kind. 

Their acquiefcence under Aurungzebe, had rendered them afraid of 
the refloration of his father/ They knew that the Maraja and 
Mohabet, who ftill profefTed themfelves the friends of the latter, 
would, in the event of his enlargement, carry all before them; 
and feared the violence of the firft, as much as they dreaded the 
abilities of the fecond. 

Etabar, who commanded the citadel of 'Agra, feemed now to Anxiety 
have the fate of the empire in his hands, lb open the gates to 
Shaw Jehan, was to involve all in confuflon; though it 
might be expected, that from the attachment of the people to 
their ancient fovereign, tumult and commotion would foon fub- 
fide. Aurungzebe, in the fliort fntervals of his exceflive pain, 
applied his mind to bnfmefs. He gathered the fenfe of the 
people from the dark anxiety which covered the features of his 
attendants. He called his fon Shaw Allum before him. He de¬ 
li red him to keep himfelf in readinefs in cafe of his death; to 
ride poll: to Agra, and to take the merit of releafing Shaw jehan. 

“ Your only hopes of empire, and even the faffety of your perfon,” 
faid he, “ will depend upon the gratitude of your grandfather. 

Let not, therefore, any other perfon deprive you of that advan¬ 
tage.” He then called for pen and ink, and wrote to Etabar, to 
keep a ftridt watch upon the emperor : “ As my death is not cer¬ 
tain,” faid Aurungzebe, “ let not your fears perfuade you to tiuft 
to the gratitude of any man.” 
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He recovers. 


The anxiety fhewn by the emperor oh the occafion, convinced 
mankind that he thought his own recovery doubtful. The lords 
quitted the palace, and each began to prepare againft the word events. 
He fent,on the fifth day, a fummons to all the nobility to come to 
the hall of audience. He ordered himfelf to be carried into the 
aflembly; and he requefted them, from liis bed, to prevent tumults 
and commotions. “ A lion,” foul he, alluding to his father, “ is 
chained up ; and it is not your intereft to permit him to break 
loofe. He is exafperated by real injuries; and he fancies more 
than he feels.” He then called for the great feal of the empire,' 
which he had intruded to the princefs Rofhinara. He ordered it 
to be fealed up in a filken bag, with his private fignet, and to be 
placed by his fide. His exertion to fpeak to the nobles threw 
him into a fwoon. They thought him dead. A murmur flew 
around. He, however, recovered himfelf; and ordering Joy 
Singh and foroe of the principal lords to approach, he took them 
by the hand. Day after day he was thus brought into the prefen'ce 
of the nobility. All intrigues ceafed at the hopes of his recovery. 
On the tenth day of his illnefs, the fever began to leave him, 
and, on the thirteenth, though weak, he was apparently out of 
danger. The ftorm that was gathering, fuhfided at once. A 
fererie calm fucceeded; and people wondered why their minds 
had been agitated and difeompofed, by the hopes and fears of 
revolution and change.' 

The ficknefs of Aurungzebe was produfUve of a difeovery of 
importance, to a monarch of his jealous and provident difpofition. 
He found that Shaw Alluin, whom he had defigned for his fuc- 
cefibr in the throne* had fhewn more eagerpefs in forwarding the 
fchemes of his own ambition, than anxiety for the recovery of 
his father. He alfo found, from the reception given to the felici¬ 
tations of the prince by the nobility, that his influence was too , 
inconfiderable to fecure to him the undifturbed poffeffion of the 

empire. 
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empire. His pride was hurt by the firft; his prudence penetrated 
into the caufe of the feeond. He had long thought the felt-denial 
of his fon to be a cloke for fome deep-laid defign ; and an acci¬ 
dent had convinced him of the truth of what he had fufpedted 
before. The mother of Shaw Allum was only the daughter of a 
petty Raja. Aurungzebe had, on account of her beauty, taken 
her to wife; hut the meannefs of her birth had left a kind of 
difgrace on her fon in the eyes of the nobles, who revered the 
high blood of the houfe of Timur. The emperor, therefore, in 
his youngeft fon, found a remedy againft the objections of the 
nobility to Shaw Allum. That prince was born to Aurungzebe 
by the daughter of Shaw Nawaz, of the Imperial horde of Sefi. 
The Peril an nobility, who were numerous in the fervice of the 
empire, difeovered a great attachment to Akharj and even the 
Moguls preferred him on account of the purity of his blood, to 
his brother. The affections of the emperor were alfo in his 
favour ; and he now ferioufly endeavoured to pave his way to the 
fucceffion. 

When the family ofDara had, with the unfortunate prince, fallen 
into the hands of Aurungzebe, that monarch had, at the requeft 
of his father and the princefs Jehanara, delivered over the only 
daughter ofDara into their hands. She remained in the pnfon.at 
Agra with her grandfather. Aurungzebe, upon Ins recovery, wrote 
a letter, full of profeffions of regard, to his father ; and he con¬ 
cluded it with a formal demand of the daughter of Dara, for his 
fon Akbar ; hoping, by that conneflion, to fecure the influence of 
the young prince among the nobles. 1 he fierce fpirit ot Shaw 
jehan took fire; Jehanara’s indignation arofe. They rejeded 
Jhe propofition with difdain ; and the old emperor returned for 
anfwer. That the iniolence of Aurungzebe was equal to his 
crimes. The young princefs was, in the mean time, alarmed. 
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a p, i6||. She feared force, where intreaty had not prevailed. She con- 
1 ~ — t cealed a dagger in her bofom ; and declared, that fhe would fuffer 

death a hundred times over, before fte would give her hand to 
the fon of her father’s murderer. Shaw Jehan did not fail to 
acquaint Aurungzebe of her refolution, in her own words; and 
that prince, with his ufual prudence, dehfted from his defign. 
He even took no notice of the harfhnefs of his father's letter. 
He wrote to him, foon after, for fome of the Imperial jewels, to 
adorn his throne. “ Let him govern with more juftice” faid 
Shaw Jehan; w for equity and clemency are the only jewels that 
can adorn a throne. I am weary of his avarice. Let me hear no 
more of precious ftones. The hammers are ready which will 
cruft them to duft, when he importunes me for them again.” 

on hU 'Aurungzebe received the reproacJies of his father with his 

m-ifoned wonted coolnefs. He even wrote back to Agra, that “ to offend 

father. 

the emperor was far from being the intention of his dutiful fef- 
vant. Let Shaw Jehan keep his jewels,” faid he, “ nay more, 
let him command all thofe of Aurungzebe. His amufements 
conftitute a part of the happinefs of his fon.” The old emperor 
was liruck with this conduct. He knew it to be feigned ; but the 
power of his fon to inforce his requefts gave value to his moderation. 
Pie accordingly Pent to him a prefent of jewels, with a part of the 
enfigns of Imperial dignity, to the value of two hundred and 
fifty thoufand pounds. He accompanied them with a fhort let¬ 
ter: ct Take thefe, which I am deftined to wear no more. Your 
fortune has prevailed.—But your moderation has more power 
than your fortune over Shaw Jehan. Wear them with dignity ; 
and make fome amends' to your family for their misfortunes, by 
your own renown.” Aurungzebe burft into tears upon the occa- 
fion ; and he was thought fmccre. The fpoils of Suja were, on 
the fame day, prefented at the foot of his throne. His fears be¬ 
ing 
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lag now removed, there was room left for humanity. He A. D. 1664, 
ordered them from his fight, and then retired, in a melancholy 
mood, from the hall of audience. 

During- thefe tranfadlions at court, Shaw Allum was commif- Shaw Allure 
fioned by his father to take the command of the Imperial army in D«an / L 
the Decan; Shaifta being rendered unfit for that charge by the 
wounds which he had received from the affafims, armed again!! 
him by the Maraja. The forwardnefs ,of the prince in making 
a party during his father’s illnefs, adhered to the mind of 
Aurungzebe; but he concealed his fentiments on that fubjeft. 

There, however, fubiifted a coolnefs, which the accurate obfervers 
of human nature could plainly perceive, in the condudt of the 
emperor ; and his abridging the power and revenue of bis fon, 
when he appointed him to the government of the Decan, !hewed 
that he diftrufted his loyalty. Men, who are willing to fuppofc 
that Aurungzebe facrificed every other paffion to ambition, affirm, 
that he became even carelefs about the life of his fqn; and they 
relate a ftory to fupport the .jufiice of the obfervation. A lion 
iffuing from a foreft not far diilant from Delhi, did a great deal 
of mifehief in the open country. The emperor, in an affembly of 
the nobles, coolly ordered his fon to bring him the ikin of 
the lion; without permitting him to mate the neceflary pre¬ 
parations for this dangerous ipecies of hunting. Shaw -Allum, 
whofe courage was equal to his refervednefs and moderation, 
cheerfully obeyed ; and when the mailer of the huntfmen pro- 
pofed to provide him with nets, he faid: “No; Aurungzebe, 
when at my age, feared not to attack any beaft of prey, without 
formal preparations.” He fucceeded in his attempt; and brought 
the lion’s fkin to his father. 


The 
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The arrival of the prince in the Decan fuperfected the Maraja, 
Who, during the illnefs of Shaifta, commanded the army. He 
requeued to he permitted to return to his government of Gu- 
zerat; but it had been conferred upon Mohabet. This lord, 
during the troubles which convulfed the empire, remained quiet 
in his government of the city and province of Cabul. He re¬ 
tained his loyalty to Shaw Jehan ; and executed the duties of his 
office in the name of that prince. After the death of Dara, and 
the flight of Suja beyond the limits of the empire, he faw an end 
to all the hopes of the reftoration of his ancient lord. He, there¬ 
fore, began to liften to the propofals of Aurungzebe. That prince 
informed him, that inftead of being offended at his attachment to 
his ancient lord, he was much pleafed with his loyalty. That luch 
honour, conduit, and 'bravery, as thofe of Mohabet, far from 
railing the jealoufy of the reigning prince, were deemed by him 
as valuable acquisitions to his empire; and that to fhew the fince- 
rity of his profeffions, he had fent him a commlfiion to govern, in 
quality of viceroy, the opulent kingdom of Guzerat. 
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CHAP. V. 

Recovery of the emperor—Progrefs to Cajhmire—Difurbances in 
Guzerat—Conquejl of Ajfdm—Death and character of Meer 
fumla—InfurreSiion of Fakiers — quelled—An umverfal peace —* 
Death of the prince Mahommed—War with Seivdji—Death of 
the emperor Shaw Jehdn—Anecdotes of his private life—Grief 
of Aurungzebe—Strange conduct and f ight of Scwaji—The Ma- 
raja difcontented—War againfi Arracdn—Chittagong reduced. 

T HOUGH Aurungzebe was judged out of danger on the 
thirteenth day of his illnefs, his diforder hung upon him 
for more than two months. His application to bufinefs was an 
enemy to the fpeedy reftoration of his health; but the annual rains, 
which commenced in July, having rendered the air more cool, his 
fever entirely left him, and he loon regained his former drength. 
His phyficians advifed him to avoid, by an expedition to Calh- 
mire, the heat of the enfuing feafon; and his favourite filler Ro- 
chinara, whofe counfel he generally followed, being very, defirous 
ofvifiting that delightful country, perfuaded him to prepare for his 
progrefs. The affairs of the empire had become fettled with his re¬ 
turning health. The hopes of novelty had fubfided in the minds 
of the people; and the precifion with which government was car¬ 
ried on, left room for neither their hopes nor their fears. The iu- 
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perficial judges of things however blamed the emperor for quit¬ 
ting the center of his dominions; whilft his father remained a pri- 
foner in his own capital. Aurungzebe judged of the future by 
the paft; the nobles were tired of revolution and war, and the vul¬ 
gar are feldom mutinous or troublefome, where no glaring op- 
preffion exifts. 

About the middle of December 1644, the emperor, after a te¬ 
dious preparation for his progrefs, left Delhi; and moved toward 
Lahore, at which city he arrived by flow marches at the end of 
feven weeks. The army which accompanied him in this tour, 
conflfted of near fifty thoufand men, exclufive of the retinues of 
his nobles, and the necefiary followers of the camp. The heavy 
.baggage and artillery kept the common highway, hut the em¬ 
peror himfelf deviated often into the country, to enjoy the diver- 
fion of hunting. The princcfs Rochinara, fond of pomp and mag¬ 
nificence, was indulged in her favourite paflion by the fplendor of 
her cavalcade. The emperor, who in a great meafure owed his 
fuccefs to the intelligence which fhe had. from time to time tranf- 
mittcd to him from the haram, fhewecl himfelf grateful. Her 
jcaloufy. of the influence of Jehanara oyer her father firll attached 
her to the in ter efts of Aurungzebe; qnd the partiality lh.ewn by 
hcr'fifter to Data, naturally threw Rochinara into the fcale of his 
foe. Her abilities rendered her fit for politics and intrigue,;, and 
the warmth of her conftitutjon, which the could not conic crate to- 
pleafure, adapted her for bufinefs and aflion. . . 

The progrefs of the prince did not obftrudt the necefiary bufinefs 
of the ftate. Attended by all his officers, the decifions of each de¬ 
partment, were'canied from the camp to every corner of the em¬ 
pire. Exprefies flood ready on horfeback at every ftage; and the 
Imperial, mandates were difpatched to the various provinces as Toon 
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■as they were fealed in the tent of audience- The nobles, as Was 
cuftomary in the capital/ attended daily the prefence; and appeals 
were difciifled every morning as regularly as when the emperor re¬ 
mained at Delhi, The petitioners followed the court; and a final! 
allowance from the public treafury was afligned to them, as a com- 
penfation for their additional expence in attending the Imperial 
camp. In this manner Aurungzebe arrived at Cafhmirc. The 
beauty, the cool and falubrious air of that country, induced him to 
relax his mind for a fliort time from bufinefs. He wandered over 
that charming valley, after a variety of pleafures; and he foon re¬ 
covered that vigour of conftitution which his attention to public 
bufinefs, as well as his late ficknefs, had greatly impaired. 

The univerfal peace which had encouraged the emperor to un¬ 
dertake his progrefs to .Caflimire, was not of long continuance. 
Diflurbances broke out in the kingdom of Guzerat. The Rajas of 
the mountains, thinking the tribute which they paid to the em¬ 
pire too high, rebelled. Rai Singh was chofen chief of the confe¬ 
deracy. They joined their forces, and, ifining from their narrow 
valleys, prefented a considerable army in the open country. Cut- 
tub, a general of experience, was ordered againft them with the 
troops Rationed in the adjacent provinces. He arrived before the 
rebels, and encamped in their prefence. Both armies entrenched 
themfelves, and watched the motions of each other. The com¬ 
manders were determined not to fight at a difadvantage ; and they 
continued to harafs one another with flying parties, whilft the 
main bodies remained in their refpeftive camps. Slight fkirmifhes 
happened every day, in which neither fide arrogated to them¬ 
felves any great advantage. 

The mountaineers, being chiefly of the Rajaput tribe, at length 
refolved to continue no longer inactive. The nights, being lighted 
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with the increafing moon, were unfuitable for a furprize; but 
an accident happened which favoured their defigns. Under the 
cover of a flying ihower, they fell upon the Moguls. Advancing 
in a cloud, they came unperceived to the intrenchments; and ma¬ 
ny had clambered over the walls before the fen tries gave the 
alarm. A fudden tumult and confufion flew over the Camp; and 
a dreadful daughter commenced. The Moguls had no time either 
to arm or to form. The horfes broke loofe from their piquets, 
and rufhed, in diforder, over men, and tents, and baggage, and 
arms. Some who had mounted were thrown headlong with their 
horfes over the tent-ropes, and other embarraffments of the camp. 

A few in the mean time oppofed the enemy in a tumultuous 
manner. The Rajaputs themfelves were in diforder. The confu¬ 
fion and terror of the feene intimidated all. They withdrew on 
both fides ; as they could not diflinguifh friends from foes. The 
night was full of horror. Every heart beat with fear; every tongue 
joined in the uproar; every eye looked impatiently for day. The 
light of morning at length appeared; and a fudden fliout from 
both armies gave teftimony of their joy. Preferring certain danger 
to evils which they could not diftinguilh clearly, each fide, on 
the approach of battle, difeovered that elevation of fpirit which 
others derive from victory. The rebels renewed the attack, but the 
Imperial general, who had improved the fufpenfion of battle, was 
now prepared to receive them. Rai Singh, with a body of his of¬ 
ficers, charged in the front of the Rajaputs, and fuflained the 
whole fliock of the Moguls. Three hundred perfons of rank, 
with Rai Singh, the general of the confederates, lay dead on the 
field; fifteen hundred of their followers were flain, the remaining 
part of the rebels having fled, and left their camp Handing to the 
victors. The Imperial general purfued the fugitives into their moun¬ 
tains ; and, in the (pace of fix months, he reduced their whole coun¬ 
try, 
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■ try, and, depriving the princes of their hereditary jurifdi£tions, he 
fubjefted the people to the authority of temporary governors, who 
derived their power from Aurungzebe. 

During theie tran/atftions in the north and weft, Jumla conti¬ 
nued in the government of Bengal. After the total defeat and 
flight of Suja, he returned to the capital of his province to regu¬ 
late public affairs, thrown into confufion by a length of hoftilities. 
Aurungzebe, jealous of the great power and reputation of Jumla, 
had figriified to that lord, that his prefence in the capital would be 
foqn necelfary for difeharging the duties of his high office of vi- 
frer. He at the fame time informed him, that he longed 
much to have an opportunity of expreffing in perfon the high 
fenfe which he entertained of his eminent lervices, Jumla, who 
preferred the pomp and activity of the field to the ledentary bufi- 
nefs of the clofet, fjgnified to the emperor his defire of continuing 
in his province; pointing out a fervtce, from which the empire 
might derive great advantage, and he himfelf considerable honour. 

Aurungzebe, who was unwilling to diicover his jealoufy to a 
man whom he efteemed as well as feared, acquiefced in the pro- 
pofals of Jumla. He, however, refolved to point out to that lord an 
enemy, which might divert him from any defigns he might have 
to fortify himfelf in the rich and ftrong kingdom of Bengal againft 
the empire. An army inured to war were devoted to Jumla; and 
liis ambition was not greater than his ability, to gratify it in the 
higheft line. To the north of Bengal lies the rich province of Af- 
fam, which chfeharges the great river Baramputre into the branch 
of the Ganges which paifes by Dacca. The king of Allara, fall¬ 
ing down this river in his fleet of boats, had, during the civil wais,^ 
not only rayaged the lower Bengal, but appropriated to himfelf 
what part of that country lies between the Ganges at Dacca and 
the mountains which environ Affiam. His power and wealth made 
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him an obje<ft of glory as well as of plunder ; and Juirtla received 
an Imperial mandate to march again ft him with his army. 

Jumla, having filed off his troops by fquadrons toward Tatca, 
joined them at that city; and, embarking them on the Baramputre, 
moved up into the country which the king of Afiam had long fub- 
jedted to depredation. No enemy appeared in the field. They 
had withdrawn to the fortrefs of Azo, which the king had built on 
the fide of the mountains which looks toward Bengal. Jumla in¬ 
verted the place, and forced the garrifon to furrender at diferetion; 
then, entering the mountains of Adam, defeated the king in a 
pitched battle, and befieged him in his capital of Kirganu. The 
vanquished prince was loon obliged to leave the city, with all its 
wealth, to the mercy of the enemy, and to take refuge, with a few 
adherents, in the mountains of Tafia. In many naval conflicts on 
the river and great lakes, through which it flowed, Jumla came off 
victorious; and the fimall forts on the banks fell fucceffively into 
his hands. 

Thus far fuccefs attended the arms of Jumla. But the rainy 
feafon came on with unufual violence, and covered the valley which 
forms the province of Alfa in, with water. There was no room 
left for retreating; none for advancing beyond .Kirganu. The 
mountains around were involved in tempeft, and, befldes, wete full 
of foes. The king, upon the approach of the Imperialifts, remov¬ 
ed the grain to the hills and the cattle were driven away. Dif- 
trefs, in every form, attacked the army of Jumla. They had 
wealth, but they were deftitute of provifions, and of every thing 
necefiary for fupporting them in the country till the return of the 
fair feafon. To remain was impoffible: to retreat almoft imprac¬ 
ticable. The king had deftroyed the roads in the pafles of the 
mountains; and he harafled the march of the Imperialifts with im- 
ceflant fkirmifhes. Jumla, in the mean time, conduced his mea- 
fures with his wonted abilities and prudence; and carried back 
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territory near the entrance of the mountains from Bengal, '—■——> 


Expreffes carried the news of the fuccefs of Jumla to the empe-' death, 
ror. He acquainted Aurungzebe that he had opened a paflage, 
which, in another feafon, might lead his arms to the borders of 
China. Elated with this profpedt of extending his conquefts, he 
began to levy forces, and difpatched orders to Jumla to be in rea¬ 
ch nefs for the field by the return of the feafon. But the death of 
that general put an end to this wild defign. Upon his arrival at 
Azo, a dreadful ficknefs prevailed in the army, and he himfelf fell 
a vidtim to the epidemic malady which carried off his troops. 

Though the death of Jumla relieved the emperor of fome of his 
political fears, he was affedted by an event which he neither expect¬ 
ed nor wi£hed. He owed much to the friendIhip of that great- 
man; he admired his abilities and renown in arms. 

Though Jumla arofe to the fummit of greatnefs from a low de- an d charter 
gree, mankind aferibed his elevation lefs to his fortune than to his of J“ ml(U 
great parts. Prudent, penetrating, and brave, he excelled all the 
commanders of his age and country in conduct, in fagacity, and in 
fpirit. During a war of ten years-, when he commanded the army 
of the king of Tillingana, he reduced the Carnatic and the neigh¬ 
bouring countries, with all their forts ;> fome of which are ftill im¬ 
pregnable againft all' the difciplme of Europeans. He was calcu¬ 
lated for the intrigues of the cabinet, as well as for the ftratagems 
of the field. He was wife in planning ; bold in execution; 
mailer of his mind in adtion, though elevated with, all the fire of 
valour. In his private life he was amiable and humane; in his 
public tranfa&ions dignified and juft. He difdained to ufe unge¬ 
nerous means againft his-enemies; and he even exprefled his joy 
upon the efcape of Suja. from his arms. He was, upon the whole, 
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A. D. i66r. et , lia l in abilities to Aurungzebe, with no part of the duplicity 
w hich ftampt fome of the actions of that prince with meanaeff. 
Jumla, to his death, retained the name of Vifier, though the duties 
of the office were difcharged by Raja Ragnatta, who did not long 
furvive him. 

rnfurreftion The fecurity which Aurungzebe acquired by the defeat of fo 
many formidable rivals, was difturbed from a quarter which add¬ 
ed ridicule to danger. In the territory of the prince of Mar war, 
near the city of Nagur, there lived an old woman, who was arriv¬ 
ed at the eightieth year of her age. She poflefled a confiderable 
hereditary eftate, and had accumulated, by penury, a great fmn of 
money. Being feized with a fit of enthufiafm, fhe became all of a 
fudden prodigal of her wealth, Fakiers and fturdy beggars, under 
a pretence of religion, to the number of five thoufand, gathered 
round hercaftle, and received her bounty. Theie vagabonds, not 
iatisfied with what the old woman bellowed in charity, armed them- 
felves, and, making predatory excurfionsinto the country, returned 
with fpoil to the houfeof their patronefs, where they mixed intem¬ 
perance and riot with devotion. The people, opprefled by thefc 
fandtified robbers, rofe upon them, but they were defeated with 
great {laughter. 

of Repeated difafters of the fame kind were at Iaft attributed to the> 

power oTenchantment. This ridiculous opinion gaining ground, 
fear became predominant in the opponents of the Fakiers. The 
banditti, acquiring confidence from theirfuccefs, burnt and deftroy- 
ed the country for many leagues ; and fur rounded the caftle of the 
pretended enchantrefs with a defart. The Raja marched again ft 
them with his native troops, but was defeated ; the collectors of 
the Imperial revenue attacked them, but they were forced to give 
way. A report prevailed, and was eagerly believed by the multi¬ 
tude, that pn a certain day of the moon, the old lady ufed to cook 
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in the fkull of an enemy, a mefs compofed of owls, bats, fnakes, *&■,. 

lizards, human flefh, and other horrid ingrediehts, which fhe dif- '-^-' 

tributed to her followers. This abominable meal,, it was believed 
by the rabble, had the furprifing effett of not only rendering them 
void of all fear themfelves, and of infpiring their enemies with ter¬ 
ror, but even of making them invifible in the hour of battle, when 
they dealt their deadly blows around. 

Their numbers being now encreafed to twenty thoufand, this Fliers 
motley army, with an old woman at their head, directed their 
march toward the capital. Bifiamia, for that was her name, was a 
commander full of cruelty. She covered her rout with murder and 
devaluation, and hid her rear in the fmoke of burning villages and 
towns. Having advanced to Narnoul, about five days journey 
from Agra, the collector of the revenue in that place oppofed her 
with a force, and was totally defeated. 1 he affair was now be¬ 
come ferrous, and commanded the attention of the emperor. He 
found that the minds of the foldiers were tainted with the preju¬ 
dices of the people, and he thought it neceffary to combat Bifiamia 
with weapons like her own. Sujait was ordered againfl the re¬ 
bels. The emperor, in the prefence of the army, delivered to that 
general, billets written with his own hand, which were find to con¬ 
tain magical incantations. His reputation for fanChty was at Icaft 
equal to that of Bifiamia ; and he ordered a billet to be carried on 
the point of a fpear before each fquadron, which the foldiers were 
made to believe would counteract the enchantments of the enemy. 

The credulity which induced them to dread the witchcraft of the 
old woman, gave them confidence in the pretended charm of A11- 
rungzebe. 

The Patters, after their vidory at Narnoul, thought of nothing ««M. 
but the empire for their aged leader. Having rioted upon the 
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fpoils of the country for feveral days, they folemnly raifed Bifta- 
mia to the throne ; which gave them an excufe for festivity. la 
the in id ft of their intemperate joy, Sujait made his appearance. 
They fought with the fury of fanatics; but when the idea of fu- 
pernatural aid w T as difpellcd from the minds of the Imperialifts, 
the Fakiers were not a match for their fwords. It was not a 
battle, but a confufed carnage : a few owed their lives to the 
mercy of Sujait, the reft met the death which they deferved. Au- 
rungzebe, when lie received Sujait, after his victory, could not 
help finding at the ridicule thrown upon his arms, by the oppo- 
fition of an old woman at the head of a naked array of mendi¬ 
cants. ts I find,” faid he, “ that too much religion among the 
vulgar, is as dangerous as too little in a monarch.” The emperor, 
upon this occafion, aCted the part of a great prince, who turns 
,,the pafiions and fiiperfiitions of mankind, to the accomplifiiment 
of his own defigns. It was more eafy to counteract the power, 
tl\an to explode the dodniue of witchcraft. 

1 he feafon of peace and public happinefs affords few materials 
for hiftory. Had not the rage of conqueft inflamed mankind, 
ancient times would have paffed away in filence, and unknown. 
iEras are marked by battles, by the rife of ftates, the fall of em¬ 
pires, and the evils of human life. Years of tranquillity being 
diHinguifired by no linking object, are foon loft to the fight. The 
mind delights only in the relation of tranfa&ions which contribute 
to information, or awaken its tender paffions. We with to' live 
in a peaceable ag.e ; but we read with moft pleafure the hiftory of 
times abounding with revolutions and important events, A ge¬ 
neral tranquillity now prevailed over the empire ofHindoftan. Au- 
rungzebc, plea fed with the falubrious air of Cafhmire, continued 
long in that romantic country. Nothing marks the annals of that 
period, but a few changes in the departments of the court, and , 
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in the governments of provinces; which, though of fame fin- & »«* 
portance to the natives of India, would furnllh no amufement 
in Europe. 


In the feventh year of the emperor’-s reign, his fmf the prince Dcili of lh# 
Mahommed died in prifon in the caftle of -Gualiar. Impatient 
under his confinement, his health had been long upon the de¬ 
cline ; and grief put at laft: an end to misfortune which the 
paffions of youth had begun. His favourite wife, the daughter 
of Suja, was the companion of his melancholy; and {he pined 
away with forrow, as being the caufe of the unhappy fate of her 
lord. Mahommed had long fupported his fprrits with the hopes 
that his father would relent ; but the ficknefs of the emperor, dur¬ 
ing which lie had named another prince to the throne, confirmed 
him that his crime was not to be forgiven. Mahommed, though 
violent in the nobler paffions of the human mind, was in his pri¬ 
vate character generous, friendly and humane. He loved battle 
for its dangers ; be defpifed glory which was not purchafed with * 

peril. He was even difappointed when an enemy fled; and was 
heard to fay, That to purfue fugitives was only the bufinefs of a 
coward. But lie was unfit for the cabinet; and rather a good 
partisan, than a great general in the field. He had boldnefs to 
. execute any undertaking, but he wanted prudence to plan. Had 
life warm difpofitton been tempered by length of years, he might 
“have .made a fplendul figure. But he was overfet. by the paffions 
of youth, before experience bad poifed his mind. 


The war with Sewaji the prince of Cokin, on the coafi: of Mala- War wi[i 
bar, which had been for feme time difeon tinned, broke out this SewS J*- 
year with redoubled violence. The attempt of the Maraja upon the 
life ofShaifia, though no proof could be carried home to that prince, 

. had induced Aurungzebe to recal him with all his native forces. 
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He would no longer trull his affairs in the hands of a man, whole 
violent paffions could not fpare the Ilfs of a perfon with whom he 
lived in the habits of friendfhip. A truce, rather than a folid peace, 
had been patched up with the enemy; but their love of depredation 
overcame their public faith. The prince of Cokin made incur- 
fions into the Decan; and complaints of his hoftilities were car¬ 
ried to Aurungzebe. Under the joint command of the Raja, Joy 
Singh and.Bilcre, a confiderable force was fent againft the ene¬ 
my. He fled before them, and they entered his country at his 
heels. The flrong holds of his dominions foon fell into the hands 
or the Imperial ids. Sewaji and his foil furrendered themfelves to 
Joy Singh, and he fent them under an efcort to Delhi; to which 
city the emperor was now returned, after his long abfence in the 
north., 

The emperor Shaw Jchan, after an imprifbnment of (even years 
ten months and ten days, died at Agra on the fecond of Febru¬ 
ary 1666. The fame diforder which had loft to him the em¬ 
pire, was the caufe of his death. He languifhed under it for 
fifteen days ; and expired in the arms of his daughter Jehanara, 
his faithful friend and companion in his confinement. Though 
Aurungzebe had kept him with all imaginable caution in the ci¬ 
tadel of Agra, he was al ways treated with diftin&ion, tendernefs 
and rcfpe< 3 :-. The enligns of his former dignity remained to him ; 
he had frill his palace, and his garden of pleafure. No diminu¬ 
tion had been made in the number of his dome fries. He reT 
trilled all his women, fingers, dancers and fervants of every 
kind. The animals,, in which he formerly delighted',* were brought 
regularly into his prefence. He was gratified .with the fight of 
nne lio.Its, wild beafts, and birds of prey* Hut ho long con¬ 
tinued meiancholy; nothing could make a recompence for his 
lofs .of power. He for feveral years could not bear, to hear the 
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name of Aurungzebe, without breaking forth into rage: and, A - D - 
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even till hrs death, none durft mention his fon as emperor of >—■%-- 

Hindoftan. 

They had endeavoured to conceal from him the death of Data, Anecdote* 
hut he knew it from the tears of Jehanara. The particulars of 
the melancholy fate of his favourite fon, made fuch an impreffion 
On his mind, that, ablent in the violcrice of his paflion, he took 
lus fword, and rufhed to the gate of the palace. But it was fhut; 
and reminded him of his loft condition. Though the rebellion 
of Suja had enraged him againfl: that prince, be loft his wrath in 
the fuperior crimes-of Aurungzebe. He heard with eagernefs every 
turn of fortune in Bengal ; and when the flight of Suja from 
that kingdom reached his ears, he abftained from eating for two 
days. He, however, comforted himfelf with the hopes of his 
return ; and, eager, for the revenge of his wrongs upon Aurung* 
zebe, he attended with joy and fat is faction to the vague reports 
which were propagated concerning the appearance of his fon, in 
various provinces of the, empire. Accounts of the death of Suja 
came the year before his father’s death. He burft into a flood of 
tears : “ Alas !” faid he, “ could not the Raja of Arracau leave 
one ion to Suja to revenge his grandfather ?’’ 

Aurungzebe, whether from pity or defign is uncertain, took of hi* 
various means to footh the melancholy of his father, and to re¬ 
concile him to his own ufurpati'on. To exprefs his teudernefs 
for him, was infill t; he therefore flattered his pride. He af¬ 
fected to confult him in all important affairs. He wrote him let¬ 
ters requefti-ng his advice; declaring that he reckoned himfelf 
only his vicegerent in the empire. Thefe artful expreflions and 
the abfence of every appearance of reftraint on his conduit, made 
at laft.an impreffion upon his mind. But Aurungzebe, building 
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too much upon the fuccefs of his art, had alinoft, by liis demand 
of the daughter of Dara for his fon, ruined all the progrefs 
which he had made. Elis apology for what his father called an 
infult, obliterated his indiferetion ; and his abftaining from force 
upon the occafion, was efteeraed by Shaw Jehan a favour, which 
liis pride forbade him to own. 

Shaw Jehan, brought up in the principles of his father and 
grandfather, was deftitute of all religion in his youth. He had 
often ■ been prefent when Jehangire, who delighted in difputes 
on abftrufe fubjetfts, called before him Indian Brahmins, Chriftian 
priefts.and Mahommedan Mullas, to argue for their refpeflive faiths. 
Jehangire who, with his want of credulity on the fubjedl of 
religion, was weak in his under Handing, was always fwayed by 
the Jail who fpoke. The Mahommedan, who claimed the pre¬ 
eminence of being hr ft heard, came always off with the worft ; 
and the emperor, obferving no order of time with regard to the 
Chriftian and Indian, was alternately fwayed by both. The Mul- 
la faw the difadvantage of his dignity; and, being defignedly 
late in his appearance, one day he was heard after the prieft. Je¬ 
hangire was perplexed for whom he iliould give his opinion. 
He afked the advice of Shaw Jehan, and that prince archly re¬ 
plied, “ That he too was at a lofs for whom to deckle. But as 
each have eftabliihed the credit of their fyftems,” faid he, “ with 
a relation of miracles, let them both be put to that teft. Let 
each take the book of his faith under his arm; let a fire be 
kindled round him ; and the religion of him who ftiall remain 
unhurt, fhall be mine.” The Mulla looked pale at the decifion, 
and declared againft this mode of proving his faith: the prieft 
knew the humane temper of the emperor, and offered himfelf for 
the pile. They were both difmilTed. But the misfortunes of Shaw 
JeMn rendered him devout in his latter days. The Coran was 
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another by turns, were always in waiting. 
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The emperor, when firft he heard of his father’s illnefs, ordered Grief of Ak- 
his fon Shaw A Hum to fet out with all expedition to Agra. t( You 1 
have done no injury,” faid he, “ to my father; and he may blefs * 
you with his dying breath. But as for me, I will not wound 
him with my prefence; left rage might haften death before his 
time.” The prince rode poft to Agra ; but Shaw Jehan had ex¬ 
pired two days before Ids arrival. His body was depofifed in the 
tomb of his favourite wife, Mumtaza Zcmani, with funeral fo- 
lemnities rather decent than magnificent. When the news of the 
death of his father was carried to Aurungzebe, he exhibited all the 
fymptoms of unaffected grief. He inflantly fet of! for Agra ; and, 
when he arrived in that city, lie lent a meflage to the princefs Je- 
hanara to requefl the favour of being admitted into her prefence. 1 
The requefts of an emperor are commands. She had already pro¬ 
vided for an interview; and flie received him with the ut- 
m oft magnificence, prefenting him with a large golden bafon, in 
■which were contained all the jewels of Shaw Jehan. This mag¬ 
nificent offering, together with the polite dexterity of the princefs 
in excufing her own former conduct, wrought fo much on Au- - 
rungzebe, that he received her into his confidence; which fhe 
ever after fhared in common with her filler RoclimSra. 


The moft remarkable t ran fiction of the enfuing year, was the Sir^nge 

conduit 

cfcape of the Raja Sewaji, from Delhi; and his flight through 
by-roads and defarts to his own country. The turbulent difpofi- 
tibn of that prince, and his depredatory mcurlions into the Impe- - 
rial dominions in the Decan, brought upon him the arms of Au¬ 
rungzebe, under the conduct of joy Singh and Dilere. Unfor— 
tunate in feveral battles, he fliut hinifell up in his principal for- 

trefs ; 
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trefs ; and, being reduced to extremities, he threw himfelf upon 
the mercy of the enemy ; and was carried, as has been already 
related, to Delhi. Upon liis arrival, he was ordered into the pre- 
fence, and commanded by the oilier to make the ufual pbeifance 
to the emperor. He refilled to obey ; and looking fcornfully up¬ 
on Aurungzebe, exhibited every mark of complete contempt of 
his per foil. The emperor was much offended at the haughty de¬ 
meanor of the captive; and he ordered him to be inftantly carried 
away from his fight. [ 


ami flight The principal ladies of the haram, and, among them, the daugh¬ 
ter of Aurungzebe, faw from behind a curtain, tfye behaviour of 
Sewaji. She was ftruck with the handfomenefs of his perfon, 
and fiie admired his pride and haughty deportment. The intre¬ 
pidity of the man became the fubjebt of much converfation. Some 
of the nobles interceded in his behalf; and the princefs was warm 
in her foil citations, at the feet of her father, “ Though 1 dc- 
fpife'pomp,” fa id Aurungzebe, “ I will have thofe honours which 
the refractory prefume to refufe. Power depends upon ceremony 
and ftate, as much as upon abilities and ftrength of mind. Rut 
to pleafe a daughter whom I love, I will indulge Sewaji with 
an abatement of fome of that obeifance, which conquered princes 
owe to the emperor of the Moguls.” A meflage was font by the 
princefs, in the warmth of her zeal; and the Raja, without be¬ 
ing confulted upon the meafure, was again introduced into the 
hall of audience. 


of Sewaji, When he entered, the ufher approached, and commanded him 
to pay-the ufual obcifance at the foot of the throne. « I was 
■" born a prince,” faid he, “ and I know not how to ad the part 
of a Have.” “ But the vanquifhed,” replied Aurungzebe, “ lofe 
all their rights with their fortune. The fword has made Sewaji 
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my fervant; and I am refolved to relmquifh nothing of what the 
fword has given.” The Raja turned his back upon the throne; 
the emperor was enraged. He was about to iffue his commands 
again# Sewaji, when that prince fpoke thus, with a haughty tone 
of voice : “ Give me your daughter in marriage, and I will ho¬ 
nour you as her father : but fortune cannot deprive me of my 
dignity of mind, which nothing ihall extinguifh hut death.’’ 
The wrath of the emperor fubTided at a requeft which he rec¬ 
koned ridiculous and abfurd. He ordered him as a madman 
from his prefence; and gave him in charge to Fowl ad, the direc¬ 
tor-general of the Imperial camp. He was cloiely confined in 
that officer’s horde; hut he found means to efcape, after fome 
months, in the difguife of a man, who was admitted into his apart¬ 
ments with a bafket of flowers. 

The war with Sewaji proved fatal to the Maraja’s influence 
with Aumngzebe. Naturally palfionate, deceitful and imperi¬ 
ous, he confidered every order from the emperor, an injury. 
He had been gratified with the government of Guzerat, for de¬ 
ferring the caufe of the unfortunate Dam. When the three years 
of his fubafliip were expired, he received an Imperial man¬ 
date to repair, with the army Rationed in his province, to the af¬ 
fiance of Shaifta again# Sewaji. On the way, it is faid, he 
entered into a correfpondence with that prince; being enraged 
to find, that the rich kingdom of Guzerat had been fubmitted to 
the government of Mohabet. It was from Sewaji, that the Maraja 
received the affaffins, by whofe means he had attempted to afTaffi- 
nate Shaifla. He, however, covered his crime with fo much art, 
that mankind in general believed, that it was only a party Oj. the 
enemy, who had the boldnefs to furprife the general in his lent; 
attributing to the known intrepidity of Sewaji, what actually 
‘ Vol, III. SB proceeded 
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proceeded from the addrefs of Jeffwint Singh. The emperor, 
who expected no good from an army commanded by two of¬ 
ficers who difagteed in their opinions, recalled them both, as 
has been already related; and patched up a temporary peace with 
the enemy. Shaifta, disfigured and maimed with his wounds, 
returned to court; but the Maraja retired in difguft to his here¬ 
ditary dominions. 

Shaifta, at once, as a reward for his fervices, and a compenfation 
for his misfortunes, was railed to the government of Bengal, which 
had been raanged by deputy ever fince the death of Jumla. The 
affairs of the province flood in need of his prefence. The death of 
Jumla had encouraged the prince of Arracan to invade the eaftem 
divifion of Bengal. He poffeffed himfelf of all the country along the 
coaft, to the Ganges ; and maintained at Chittagong fome Portu- 
guefe banditti, as a barrier againft the'empire of the Moguls. Thefe 
robbers, under the protection of the invader, fpread their ravages 
far and wide. They fcoured the coaft with their piratical veflels; 
and extended their depredations through all the branches of the 
Ganges. The complaints of the oppreffed province were carried 
to the throne; and Shaifta was not only commiftioned to extir¬ 
pate the pirates, but even to penetrate with his arms into Ar¬ 
racan. A generous regret for Suja joined iffue with an atten¬ 
tion to the public benefit, in the mind of Aurungzebe. The cru¬ 
elty exerciied againft the unfortunate prince was not lefs an ob- 
jeft of revenge, than the protection afforded to public robbers. 

Shaifta, upon his arrival in the province, fent a fleet and three- 
thoufand land forces, under the command of Haffen Beg, againft 
the Raja of Arracan. The fleet failed from Dacca, and falling 
down the great river; furprifed the forts of Jugdea and Allum- 
8 gire 
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gire Nagur* which the Raja had formerly difmembered from Be a- 

gal. Shipping his land forces on board his fleer, he let fail for '——-- - 

the ifland of Sindiep, which lies on the coaft of Chittagong. The 
enemy poflefled in this ifland feveral ftrong-holds, into which they 
retired, and defended themfelves with great bravery. The Mogul 
however, in the fpace of a few weeks, reduced Sindiep, and took 
part of'the fleet of Arracan. Haffen’s force being too fmall to 
a£t upon the continent with any profpect of fuccefs, Shaifta 
had, by this time, aflembled ten thoufand horfe and foot at Dac¬ 
ca, with the command of which he in veiled his foil Ameid Chan. 

He wrote in the mean time a letter to the Portuguefe, who 
were fettled at Chittagong, making them advantageous offers, 
fhould they join his arms, or even remain in a ftate of neutra¬ 
lity ; and threatening them with deftrudtion, fhould they aid the 
enemy. 


The letter had the intended effect upon the Portuguefe, who 
began to fear the threatened ftorm. They immediately entered guefc. 
into a negociation with Haffen Beg. The Raja of Arracan was 
apprifed of their intentions, by one of their own party, who 
betrayed their fecret, -He prepared to take ample vengeance by 
putting them all to the fword. The Portuguefe, in this critical 
flmation, ran to their boats in the night, and fet fail for the ifland 
of Sindiep, where they were well received by Haflen. He or¬ 
dered them, foon after, to proceed to Bengal. Shaifta, upon their 
arrival, adhered to his former promife, and gave them houfes 
and lands. He engaged many of them in his fervice j and he 
took advantage of their experience in naval affairs, by joining 
them, with their armed veflels, to the propoied expedition againft 
A rracan, 
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., Every thing being prepared for the invafion, Ameid, with his 
fleet, confifting of about five hundred fail, and a confiderable 
body of horfe and foot, departed from Dacca in the beginning of 
the fair feafon ; and, in the fpace of fix days, crofted the river 
Pbenny, which divides Chittagong from Bengal. The troops of 
Arracan made a fhew of oppofition; but they fled to the capital 
of the province, which was about fifty miles diftant. They fhut 
themfelves up in the fort. Ameid purified them' without delay. 
The fleet failed along tire coaft, in fight of the army, between 
the Aland of Sindiep and the ihore. When it had reached Co* 
morea, the fleet of Arracan, confifting of about three hundred 
Ghorabs and armed boats, made its appearance. A fmart engage¬ 
ment enfued, in which the enemy were repulfed, with a coniider- 
able lofs of men, and thirty-fix of their veiTels. Being rein¬ 
forced the next day, they prepared to renew the fight. Ameid, 
fearing the defeat of his fleet, ordered it to hawl in clofe to the 
fliore, and, having detached a thoufand mufqueteers, with fome 
great guns, from his army, pofted them among the bullies behind 
the fleet. 

The enemy, encouraged by the retreat of the Moguls from 
the open fea, purfued them with great eagernefs, and began the 
attack within mufquet-fliot of the land. The Moguls defended 
themfelves with refolution. The enemy prefled on furioufly, and 
began to board their boats. The whole fleet would have cer¬ 
tainly been deftroyed, had not the detachment upon the fliore 
advanced to the water’s edge, keeping up fuch a fire upon 
the enemy, with guns and final! arms, -as obliged them to put 
off to fea. Many were, however, difabled in fuch a manner as 
not to efcape, and they were fo much difeouraged, that they fled 
up the river, and fecured themfelves behind the fort. Ameid, 
without delay, laid fiege to the place. The enemy loft their 

courage 
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courage with their fuccefs. They behaved in a daftardly manner. A. D, 1666. 
The town was very ftrong, and well fupplied with artillery, ^' g ‘-'° 1 ' \ 
ftores, and provifions. They, however, all evacuated it, except¬ 
ing fifty men, who remained with the governor j and furrender- 
ed at diferetion. The fugitives were purfued ; and two thoufand 
being furrotraded on a neighbouring mountain, were taken and 
fold for flaves. Ameid found twelve hundred and twenty-three 
pieces of cannon in the place, and a prodigious quantity of 
{lores. He named the town Illamabad ; and annexed the whole- 
province to the kingdom of Bengal. 
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CHAP. VI. 

'Origin of the quarrel with Perfia — Conduct- of Shaw Abas — 
AurungZebe endeavours to appeafe him—He prepares for war — 
Writes a letter to the njifier—which is intercepted—The emperor 
fufpeels the Perfian nobles—A proclamation — A majfacre threat¬ 
ened—-Confirmation at Delhi—The princefs Jehandra arrives 
from Agra to appeafe the Pefans—The vfter exculpates him- 
felf—The Perfian nobility received into favour—March of the 
emperor—Death and character of Shaw Abas—Peace with 
Perfia—Revolt of the prince Shaw A Hum—He returns to his 
duty—War with the Afgam—Magnificent recept ion of the king of 
Bucharia. 


A . T>. 1666. 
Hig. 1076* 

T -■ +J 

Xhe origin 


T H E emperor having, by bis addrefs, as well as by his 
crimes, extricated himfelf from domeflic hoftilities, was 
fuddenjy involved in a foreign war. The Perfians, who with a 
prepofterous negligence, had remained quiet during the civil 
diffenlions in India, fhewed a difpofition to attack Aurungzebe, 
after his fortune and conduct had firmly eftablifhed him on the 
throne. But various reafons had induced Shaw Abas the Second, 
who, with no mean abilities, held then the feepter of Perfia, to avoid 
coming to extremities with the houfe of Timur, when all its 
branches were in arms. The unfuccefsful expeditions againft the 
unconquered tribes along the Indian ocean,had drained his treafury; 
and Mohabet, who remained in a ftate of neutrality in the 
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northern provinces of Hindoftan, kept an army of veterans in 
the field. The other paflions of Abas were more violent than 
his ambition. He feemetl more anxious to preferve his dignity 
at home, than to purchafe fame by his arms abroad ; and, had 
not his pride been wounded by an accident, more than from any 
deiign, on the fide of Aurungzebe, that monarch might have 
enjoyed in tranquillity an empire which he had acquired by 
blood. 

The death of Dara and the flight of Suj'a having given liability to 
the power of Aurungzebe in the eyes of the princes of the north, 
he had received, in the fourth year of his reign, congratulatory 
embaflies from Tar tar y and Perfia. To return the compliment 
to Shaw Abas, Tirbiet Chan, a. man of high dignity, was fent 
ambaflador from the court of Delhi to Ifpahan. He was received 
with the ceremony and refpedt which was due to the reprefentative 
of fo great a prince as the emperor of Hindoftan. His credentials 
were read, in the hall of audience, in the prefence of the nobility; 
and the few prefents, which the fuddennefs of his departure from 
liis court had permitted him to bring along with him to Abas, 
were accepted with condefeenfion and expreflions of fadsfadtion. 
Tirbiet wrote .an account of his reception to Delhi; and the em¬ 
peror ordered magnificent.prefents to be prepared, and fent, under. 
an efcort, to Perfia. 

The care of fumiihing the prefents is vetted in an office which 
bears fome refemblance to our chancery, having the power of 
ingrofling patents, and of judging of their legality before they 
pafs the feal of the empire. Some prefents had. been, at the fame 
time, ordered to be prepared for the prince of the Ufbecs, whom 
it was cuflomary to addrefs only by the title of Wali, or Mailer 
of the Weftern Tartary. The fame clerk in the office made out 
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the inventory of the prefents for both the princes; and, at the 
head of the lift for Perfia, he called Shaw Abas, Wall, or Mafter 
of Iran. The inventory, accompanied by a letter to the emperor, 
was lent with the prefents to Tirblet; and he, without examining 
either, demanded an audience of Abas, and placed both in his 
hands as he fat upon his throne. Abas, though otherwife an 
excellent prinfce, was much addicted to wine. He was intoxi¬ 
cated when he received Tirbiet; and with an impatience to know 
the particulars of the prefents, lie threw firft his eyes on the in¬ 
ventory. When he read the Wall, or Mafter of Perfia, he flatted, 
in a rage, from his throne, and drew his dagger from his fide. The 
nobles fhrunk back on either fide, and Tirbiet, who flood on the 
fteps which led up to the Imperial canopy, retreated from the 
wrath of Abas. The emperor, flili continuing filent, fat down. 
Amazement was pictured in every countenance. 

« Approach," faid Abas, “ ye noble Perfians; and hear the 
particulars of the prefents fent by the Emperor of the 
World;" alluding to the name of Allumg ire, which Aurung- 
z£be had aflumed, “The Emperor of the World to the 
Master of Persia!” A general murmur fpread around; they 
all turned their eyes upon Tirbiet. That lord began to fear for 
his life; and Ab&s faw his confternation. “ Hence, from my 
prefence,” faid he, “ though I own not the title of Aurungzebe 
to the world, I admit his claim to your fervice. Tell the im¬ 
pious fon, the inhuman brother, the murderer of his family, 
that though his crimes have rendered him mafter of Hindoftan, 
there is flili a lord over Perfia, who detefts his duplicity and de- 
fpifes his power. Hence with thefe baubles; let him purchafe 
with them the favour of thofe who are not fhocked at guilt 
like his ; but Abas, whofe hands are clean, fluid tiers at the ini¬ 
quity of a prince covered with the blood of his relations.” 

7 Tirbiet 
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Tirbiet retired from the prefence, and wrote letters to Aurun#- A, D. t666. 

_ . Hjg, 1076* 

zebe. The emperor of Perfia, in the mean time, ordered every - > 

neceffary preparation for war. The troops ftationed on the fkirts endeavours 
of the empire were commanded to aflemble; new levies were made; 10 
and a general ardour for an invafion of India, ran through all 
thePerfian dominions. Aurungzebe, upon receiving the letters 
of Tirbiet, wrote an immediate anfwer to that lord. He laid the 
the whole blame on the inadvertence and ignorance of a clerk in 
office; declaring, in the mod folemn manner, that he-never meant 
an affront to the iiluftrious hou-fe of Sefi. “ The tide of Allum- 
gire,” faid he, “ is - adopted from an ancient cuftom, preva¬ 
lent among the pbfterity of Timur. It is only calculated to 
imprefs fubjeds with awe, - not to inftik independent princes. 

The prefen ts, which I fent, are the beft teftimony of my- refped 
for Shaw Abas ; but if that prince is bent on war, I am ready to 
meet him on my frontiers with an army. Though I love -peace 
with my neighbours; I will not proftrate my dignity before.then- 
ungovernable paffions. 


Abas, whofe chokric difpofition was alhioft always inflamed » 
with wine, would not admit Tirbiet into his prefence. He fent 
an order to that lord to depart his dominions ; and his ambaffador 
was to be the meffenger of the unalterable refolves of Abas to 
Aurungzebe. That .prince, when, he had firfl: received the letters 
of Tirbiet, called his fon Shaw Allum, with twenty thoufand horfe, 
ffom the Decan, He ordered him immediately to the frontiers, to 
watch the motions of Perfia. Abas, in the mean time, having 
colleded his army, to the number of eighty thoufand, with an 
immenfe train of artillery, advanced, at their head, into Choraffan. 
Shaw Allum was reinforced by all the troops 01 the northern 
provinces. He, however, received Arid orders from his father, 
not to rifque the iffiie of a general adion; but to harafs the enemy 
in his march. He himfelf made preparations to take the field. 

Vol. HI. 3 C 
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*Hig. Soyb.' accident, however, happened, which threw him into great 

'-*- 1 perplexity, and ftopt his prog refs. 

Spicj Jlized. Amir Chan, the Imperial governor of the province of Cabul, 
having feized four Tartars who had been fent as fpies by Shaw 
Abas, to explore the ftate of the frontiers of India, fent them pri- 
foners to Delhi. The emperor delivered them over for examina¬ 
tion to Alimad, one of his principal nobles. Alimad, having 
carried the Tartars to his own houfe, began to a£k them quefUons 
concerning their commiffion from the king of Periia. They re¬ 
mained blent, and he threatened them with the torture. One 
of them immediately Inatched a fword from the fide of «ne of 
Alimad s attendants; and, with one blow, laid that lord dead at 
his feet. Tiiree more, who were in the room, were flam. The 
Tartars arming themfelves with the weapons of the dead, blued 
forth, difperfed themfelves in the crowd, and, notwithftanding all 
the vigilance, activity, and promifes of Aurungzebe, they were never 
heard of more. The emperor, naturally fufpicious, began to fup- 
pofe that the Perfian nobles in his fervice had fecreted the fpies. 
He became dark and cautious, placing ins emiflfaries round the 
houfes of thofe whom he moft fufpedted. 


A fetter in¬ 
tercepted. 


Advices, in the mean time, arrived at Delhi, that Abas, having 
finifhed his preparations, was in full march, with a well-appointed 
army, toward India. A letter was intercepted from that prince 
to Jaffier, the vifier, a Perfian-by defeent. It appeared from the 
letter, that a confpiracy was formed by all the Perfian nobility in 
the fervice of India, to betray Aurungzebe into the hands of the 
enemy, fbouldhe take.the field. The emperor was thrown into the 
utmoft perplexity. His rage,for once, got the better of his prudence. 
He gave immediate orders to the city-guards, to furround all the 
Wes of the Perfian nobility. He iffued forth, at the fame time, 
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a proclamation, that none of them fliould ftir abroad upon pain of 
death. He called the Mogul lords to a council; he fecurcd their 
fidelity, by reprefenting to them the urgency of the danger; and, 
contrary to his ttfual coolnefs and moderation, he fwore, by the 
living God, that fhould he find that there was any truth in the 
confpiracy, he would put every one of the Perfian nobility to tbe 
fword. 

The proclamation was fcarce promulgated, when Tirbiet ar¬ 
rived from Perfia. He prefen ted himfelf before the emperor; 
and informed him, that at his departure he had been called before 
Shaw Abas. That prince, after venting his rage againft An run g- 
zebe in very difrefpeftful terms, concluded with telling the am- 
baflador, That as his mafter might foon be in want of fwift 
horfes to fly from his refentment, he had ordered for him three 
hundred out of the Imperial ftables, whofe fpeed would anfwer 
the expectations of his fears. “ We fhall foon have occafion to 
try,” added Abas, whether this Conqueror of the World 
can'defend the dominions which he has ufurped in Hindoftan.” 
Aurungzebe was enraged beyond meafure. He commanded that 
the horfes, as a dreadful denunciation of his wrath, ftiould be 
killed before the gates of the confpirators. The troops, at the 
fame time, were ordered to Hand to their arms, in the feven mili¬ 
tary ftations, and to wait the fignal of maffacre, which was to be 
difplayed over the gate of the palace. 

A general confternation fpread over the whole city. The 
people retired to their houfes; and the ftreets were deferted. 
A panic feized all; they faw a dreadful tempeft gathering; 
and they knew not where it was to fall. An awful lilence, as a 
prelude to the ftorm, prevailed. The Perfians were numerous 
and warlike; the emperor implacable and dark. The eyes and 
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ears of men were turned to every quarter. The doors were all 
ihut. There was a kind of ftlent commotion; a dreadful in- 
terval of fufpence. Ideal founds were taken for the flgnal of 
death ; and the timorous feemed to hug themfelves in the vihon- 
ary fecurity of their hordes. The Perfians had, in the mean time, 
colleded their dependents. They flood armed in the courts be¬ 
fore their refpe&ive houfes, and were prepared to defend their 
lives, or to revenge their deaths with their valour. 

Things remained for two days in this awful fituatiom 
Aurungzebe himfelf became, for the firfl time, irrefolute. He 
was alike fearful of granting pardon and of iufliding punifhment. 
There was danger on both fides ; and his invention, fertile as it 
was in expedients, could point out no refource. He endeavoured, 
by promifes and fair pretences, to get the principals into his 
hands. But they had taken the alarm, and no one would truft 
himfelf to the clemency of an enraged defpot. "Upon the hr ft 
intelligence of the confpiracy, the emperor wrote to liis After Je- 
hanara,who refided at Agra, to come with all expedition to Delhi. 
The Perfian nobles, he knew, had been attached to Shaw Jehan-, 
to whofe favour they had owed their promotion in the empire;, 
and he hoped that they would liften to the advice of the favourite 
daughter of the prince whom they loved. He himfelf remained, 
in the mean time, fullen and dark : he fpoke to none, his whole 
foul being involved in thought. 

Taerand Cubad, two of the mod powerful, moft popular, and 
refpeCtable of the Mogul nobles, prelented themfelves, at length, 
before the emperor. They reprefented to him, that it would be 
both unjuft and impolitic to facrifice the lives of fo many great 
men to bare fufpicion; for that no proofs of their guilt had 
hitherto appeared, but from the hands of an enemy, who might 
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country which he propofed to invade. That the Perlian nobles '- - -- 

had become powerful in the ftate from their high military com¬ 
mands, their great wealth, the immenfe number of their fol¬ 
lowers ; that the common danger had united them; that the 
attack upon them would not prove a mafiacre but a civil war. 

That the Pat an nobility, warlike, numerous, difaffedted, ftill 
hankering after their ancient domination of which they had been 
deprived by the folly of their princes, as much as by the valour 
of the Moguls, would not fail to throw their weight into the fcale 
of the Perfians; and, upon the whole, they were of opinion, that 
peaceable meafures Ihould be adopted toward domeftic traitors, 
at leaf; till the danger of foreign war Ihould be removed. 


The arguments of the two lords had their due weight with the 
emperor. He declared himfelf for lenient meafures ; but how to nobles, 
effedt a reconciliation, with, honour to himfelf, was a matter of 
difficulty. The prineefs Jehanara arrived, in the mean time, 
from Agra. She had travelled from that city to Delhi, on an 
elephant, in lefs than two days, though the diflance is two hun¬ 
dred miles Her brother received her with joy. After a fhort 
conference’ Are prefented herfelf, in her chair, at the door of the 
Tifier's houfe. The gates were immediately thrown open; and 
fl* was tittered into the apartments of the women. The vti.t 
was a mark of filch confidence, and fo great an honour m the eyes 
of the vifier, that, leaving the prineefs to be entertained by the 
ladies, he battened, without even feeing her himfelf, or waiting 
for her requeft .0 the emperor. When he entered the hall of - ■ 

,. ^ proftiated himfelf before the throne. Aurungzebc 

defeended, Jk him in his arms, and embraced him in the moft 
fiiendly manner. He then put the letter, which was the cat. e 
of the diilurbance, in the viher’s hand. 
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Jaffier, with a countenance expreffmg that ferenity which ac¬ 
companies innocence, ran over the letter, Aurungzebe marking 
his features as he read. He gave it back, and pofitively 
denied his ever having given the leaft reafon to Shaw Abas for 
addrelfirig him in that manner. He expatiated on his own fer- 
vices ; upon thofe of his anceftors, who had refided in Hindoflan 
ever fince the time of the emperor Humaioon. He reprefented 
the improbability of his entertaining any defigns againft a prince, 
who had raifed him to the firft rank among his fubjefts, and had 
left him nothing to hope or to wilh for, but the continuance of 
his favour and the liability of his throne. He concluded with a 
pertinent queflion : “ What could I expeft in Perfia equal to the 
high office of vifier in Idindoftan ? Let my common fenfe be an 
argument of my innocence; and let not the emperor, by an opir 
nion of my guilt, declare to the world that 1 am deprived of 
reafon." 

Aurungzebe was convinced by the fpeech of Jaffier; and he 
wondered from whence had proceeded his own fears. By way 
of doing him honour, he ordered him to be clothed with a 
magnificent drefs; at the fame time direfling him to command 
all the Perfian nobles to make their immediate appearance in the 
hall of audience. When they were all afleinbled, the emperor 
mounted the throne; and, after they had paid the ufual compli¬ 
ments, he addrefled them in a long fpeech. He excufed his pro¬ 
ceedings by reading the letter of Abas ; and he reproved them 
gently for their contumacy in not obeying his orders. He 
argued, that the power of a monarch ceafes when his commands 
are difputed; and, that the indignity thrown upon him by their 
difobedience, touched him more than their fuppofed treafon. 
" But,” continued he, “ a prince, though the reprefen tative of 
God, is liable to error and deception. To own that I have been 
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partly in the wrong, carries in itfclf an excufe for you. Forget 
my miftake; and I promife to forgive your obftinacy. Reft 
fatisfied of my favour, as I am determined to rely upon your gra¬ 
titude and loyalty. My father, and even myfelf, have made you 
what you are; let not the hands which railed you fo high, repent 
of the work which they have made.” 

The foeech of the emperor feetned to be well received by all Infojence ©f 
1 ‘ Amin Ch!in. 

the Perfians, excepting Mahommed Amin, the fon of the famous 
Tumla. That lord, haughty and daring in his difpofition, was 
dilfatisfied with the conduct of the vifier, hurt at the fubmifiion 
of his countrymen, and piqued at the emperor’s latter words. He 
looked fternly upon Aurungzebe ; and faid, in a fcornful man¬ 
ner, “ Since you have been pleafed to pardon us for ofFences 
which we did not commit; we can do no lefs than forget the 
errors which you have made.’’ The emperor, pretending that 
he did not hear Amin diftinaly, ordered him to repeat his 
words; which he did twice, in a haughty and high tone of 
voice. The eyes of Aurungzebe kindled with rage. He feized a 
fword, which lay by his fide on the throne. He looked around 
to fee, whether any of the nobles prepared to refent the affront 
offered to his dignity. They flood in filent aftomfliment. He 
fat down; and his fury beginning to abate, he talked to the vifier 
about the heft manner of carrying on the Perfian war. 

The minds of the people being fettled from the expefted cl if- Aarong^be 
turbances, Aurungzebe prepared to take the field. The army ££ 
had already affembled in the neighbourhood of Delhi; and the 
Imperial tents were pitched on the road toward the north. He 
marched in a few days at the head of a great force; but -he 
ftorm which he feared, diffipated without falling. When he was 

within a few miles of Lahore, expreffes arrived from his fon, who 
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commanded tlie army of obfervation on the frontiers of PcrGa, 
with intelligence that Shaw Abas, who had languifhed for fome 
time under a neglected difeafe, expired in his camp on the twenty- 
fifth of September* This accident, of which a more ambitious 
monarch than Aurungzebe might have taken advantage, ferved 
only to change the refolutions of that prince from war. He con- 
fidered that nature feemed to have defigned the two countries for 
feparate empires, from the immenfe ridge of mountains which 
divide them from one another, by an almoft impaffable line. 

Shaw Abas was a prince of abilities, and when rouzed, fond of 
expedition and delighting in war. He was juft in his deciiions, mild 
in his temper, and affable inhisconverfation. Deftitute of prejudices 
of every kind, he made no diftindtion of countries, none of fyfteras 
of religion. He encouraged men of worth of every nation; they 
had accefs to his perfon, he heard and redrefled their grievances, 
and rewarded their merit. He was, however, jealous of his pre¬ 
rogative, and he was determined to be obeyed. He could forgive 
the guilty, upon being convinced of their contrition ; but an infuk 
on his dignity he would never forgive. His paffions were na¬ 
turally ftrong; he broke often forth like a flafti of lightning ; 
but when he was moft agitated, a calm was near; and he 
feemed to be aftiamed of the trifles which ruffled his temper. He 
loved juftice for its own fake; and though his exceffes in wine 
gave birth fometimes to folly, they never gave rife to an aft of 
injuftice. He was fond of the company of women ; and his love 
of variety produced the diftemper of which he died. 

Upon the death of Shaw Abas, his uncle remained in the com¬ 
mand of the Perfian army. He fent a meffenger to Aurungzebe, 
acquainting him of the death of his nephew ; and that he left him 
to chufe either peace or war. The emperor returned for anfwer, 

That 
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That his own empire .-was* ample; arulthat'sK he wanted was'to A. D. i#~/ 
defend it from, inferlt drad imvation. That the dilrefpedful words 
of Abas vanifhed with his life; for, confcious of his own inte¬ 
grity and power, that he neither feared the abufe, nor dreaded the 
arms of any prince. He condoled with the family of SUcick Sell, 
for the Ibis of a monarch,’ whole moll exceptionable a Sion was 
his unprovoked attempt upon India. Aurungzfibe, however, 
left a powerful army on his frontiers. The Pcrfians might be 
induced to derive advantage from the immenfe preparations which 
they had made; and lie refillved to truft nothing to their mode¬ 
ration. The prince Shaw Allum was, in the mean time, recalled 
to Delhi. The emperor, full of circumfpeftion and caution in all 
hk-actions, was rcfolved to remove temptation from his foil. Ke 
feared that an army unemployed in a foreign war, might be con¬ 
verted into an inftrument of ambition at home. Shaw Allum 
copied his father’s moderation and felf-denial upon every occafion, 
and he, therefore, was not to be trailed. 

During the alarm of the Perlian war, the tributary fovereign of tear in Biji- 

° _ pour* 

Bijapour began to drew a difrefpedt for the Imperial mandates; 
and though he did not abfolutely rebel, his obedience was full of- 
coklnefs and delay. Dilere Chan, by orders from the court of 
Delhi, led an army againli the refractory tributaiy. Pie laid 1 
wa-fte. the country, and befieged the prince in his capital. Adil 
Shaw was foon reduced to extremities-for want of provifions; and 
he was upon the- point of furrendering himfelf at difcretion, when 
orders arrived from the emperor, in the camp of Dilere, to break 
up the hege, and to return immediately with the army to Delhi.- 
Thefe imfeafoliable orders proceeded from the jealoufp of Shaw' 

Allum. He knew that Dilere was in the intereft of his younger 
brother; and he was afraid that a conqtieft offuch fplendor would 
give him too much weight in the empire. He had infinuated, 
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therefore, to his father, that Diiere had entered into a treafonable 
correfpontlence with the enemy. Aurungzebe was deceived, and 
the fiege was raifed. 

Shaw All itm, who had returned to the Decan, refided in the 
city of Aurungabad. To difappoint Diiere in his profpedt of 
fame, was not the only view of the prince. He meditated a 
revolt, and he was afraid of Diiere. His father's orders were fa¬ 
vourable to his wifhes, He had received iuftrudtions from court 
to feize the perfbn of the fufpedted lord, fhould he fiiew any marks 
of difaffedtion ; or to fubdue him by force of arms, fhould he appear 
refradtory. Thus far the defigns of Shaw Allum fueceeded. 
Diiere, apprized of the prince’s fchemes, broke up the fiege, 
though with regret, as the place was on the point of furrendering. 
He moved toward Delhi, with a difappointed army of thirty 
thoufand l’atan horfc, and the like number of infantry. 

Diiere arriving within fix miles of Aurungabad, encamped with 
his army in an extenfive plain. The prince lay under the walls 
of that city with eighty thoufand men. Diiere fent a meflenger 
to Shaw Allum, exculing hirrifelf for not waiting upon him in 
perfon that evening ; but he promiied to prefent himfelf in the 
tent of audience by the dawn of next morning. The prince 
called a council of his principal officers, who had already fworn on 
the Coran to fupport him with "their lives and fortunes* The 
Maryia, who was never happy but when he was hatching mifehief 
againft Aurungzebe, was prefent. This prince propofed, that 
when Diiere came into the prefences they fhould lay open to him 
their whole defign againft the emperor; that in cafe of his ap¬ 
pearing refradtory, he fhould inflantly be difpatched as a dan¬ 
gerous enemy. Though Shaw Allum did not altogether approve 
of the Maraja’s violence, he confented that Diiere fhould be. 

8 feized; 
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fijized; aod they broke up their deliberations with that refuln- 
tioa. 

Drlcre, who was no granger to the confpiracy, fufpeCted the 
tleiiga againft Bis perfon. He was alto informed, by his friends 
in the camp, that the principal officers were flint up in council 
with the prince. He flruck his tents in the night, and, marching 
on filently, took a'circnit round the other fide of the'city, and when 
morning appeared, he was heard of above thirty miles from 
Aurangabad, on the road to Delhi. The prince, being informed 
of tfe flight of Dilere, was violently transported with rage. He 
marched fuddenly in purfuit of the fugitive; but he was fo much 
retarded by his numbers, which, including the followers of the 
camp, amounted to two hundred thoufand men, that in a few 
days, he found that Dilere had outftripped him above fifty miles. 
He felcdted a part of his army, and leaving the heavy baggage 
behind, continued the purfuit with great vivacity. His officers 
did not, however, fecond the warmth of the prince. They were 
afraid of the veteran troops of DilCre; and threw every obflacle 
in the way which could retard their own march. 

Dil&re, in the mean time, apprized Aurungzebe, by repeated 
exprefies of the revolt of his foil. The Imperial flandard was 
immediately eredted without the walls; and the emperor himfelf 
took the field the very day on which he received the letters. 
He took the rout of Agra, with great expedition. He ar¬ 
rived in that city in three days; and he immediately detached a 
force to take pofleffion of the important pals of Narwar. Oiders 
were, at the fame time, fent to Dilere to march to Ugein, the 
capital of Malava, and there to join the troops of the province. 1 
Reinforced by thefe, he was directed to encamp behind the Nir- 
bidda, which divides the Decan from the relt of India;- 'and there 
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a. 0. i6'9. to flop the prog refs of the prince. Dilere, with his ufual a&ivity, 

t— - -' complied with the orders ; and prefented formidable lines, mounted 

with artillery, at the fords of the river.' 
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The prince, apprized of the ftrong pofition of Dilere, and the 
rapid preparations of Aurungzebe, returned toward Aurungabad. 
He wrote, from that city, letters to his father. He pretended that 
he had only executed the orders of the emperor, in purfning Di- 
ltre. AurungZ'ibe feemed fatisfied with this excufe. His fon 
was formidable, and he refolved by degrees to diveft him of his 
dangerous power. A rebellion was thu3 begun and ended with¬ 
out fhedding blood. The art of the father was confpkuous in the 
fon. They looked upon one another with jealouly and fear-; and 
it was remarkable, that when both were in the field, and ready to 
engage, they had carried their politencfs fo far as not to utter, on 
either fide, a fingle-word of reproach. The emperor himfelf, not- 
wilhftattding his preparations, affefted to fay to his nobles, that he 
was perfectly convinced of the* 3 oyalty of his fon. 


Dilere re¬ 
ward eri. 


The true fentiments of Aurungzebe, however, appeared in the 
diftinguifhing honours which he bellowed on Dilere. That lord 
had rendered eminent fervices to the empire. In his march to the 
Decan again ft Add Shaw, he had reduced fome refractory Rajas in 
the mountains, who having joined in a confederacy, refuted to 
pay their tribute. He. deviated from his rout into the country of 
Bundela, and attacked, in his territory, the Raja of Hoda. The 
fpoils of the enemy made ample amends for the tribute which had 
been with-held. Near two millions, in jewels and coin, were re¬ 
mitted by Dilere to the Imperial treafury. The tribute of the re¬ 
duced princes was increafed; and the fuccefsfu} general himfelf 
became rich at the expence of his foes. Aurungzebe added ho¬ 
nours to his wealth ; and, without throwing any reflections on 
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his fon, he publicly thanked the man who had fo gallantly op 
pofed his defigns. 

The general peace which had been eftablilhed in the empire by Rebellion 
the return of Shaw A Hum to his duty, was, in fome degree, difturb- 
ed by an infnrredtion of the wild barbarians of the north. The Af- 
gan tribe of Eufoph Zehi, who pjtjfTefs the heads of the Attoc and 
the Nilab, rufhed down from their mountains like a torrent, with 
.thirty thoufand men. They fpread terror and devaluation over all the 
plains of Punjab; having inverted their chief with the enfigns of 
royalty under the name of Mahommed Shaw. This prince, in the 
manifestoes which he difperfed in his march, averred his own de- 
feent from Alexander the Great, and a daughter of the king of 
Tranfoxiana. This genealogy was probably fabulous; but the 
Afgans have high claims on antiquity. A literary people, like the 
Arabs, and, by their mountains, their poverty, and the peculiar 
ferocity of their manners, fecured from conqueft, they have pre- 
ferved among them many records of ancient authority, and un¬ 
doubted credit. 

Mahommed Shaw’s power of doing mifehiefwas lefs problema- ortlieAfgana 
tieal than his high defeent. The news of his ruinous progfefs was 
carried to Aurungzebe. fie ordered the governor of the adjoining 
diftri&s to harais the enemy till troops ihould march to his aid. 

The name of this officer was Camil. Impatient of the infults of 
the enemy, he refolved to attack them with ten thoufand Gclkers, 
whom he had collc&ed from their hills round his fcandard. He 
directed his march toward the ferry of Haran on the Nilab, with a 
determined refolution to give battle to the rebels. The Afgans, 
equally deiirous of engaging, eroded the river with ten thoufand 
of their belt troops, and advanced impetuoufly agamic Camil. 

Morad, who commanded the van of the Imperial militia, fell m, 
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fword ill hand, with the ene 1117 before they had formed. They 
were thrown into confufiqn; but they obftinately kept their ground, 
and began to furropnd Morad. Camil, in the mean time, advan¬ 
ced with the main body. T|ie battle became obttinate and doubt¬ 
ful. Mahomtned behaved with a fpirit worthy of his new digni¬ 
ty. The reft of his army haftened to his relief} but before their 
arrival he was defeated, and he involved the whole in his own flight. 
The Nilab, unfortunately for the fugitives, was four miles in 
.their rear. They were purfued by Camil to the banks. They 
plunged into the river. More were drowned than fell by the 
fword. The reft were diflipated; and the infurredlion fecnnjd to be 
entirely quafhed. 

Camil, after this flgnal victory, entered the country of the re¬ 
bels with his army. The governor of Cab 11 1 had, in the mean time, 
detached five 'thoufand men, under his lieutenant Shumfliir, to op- 
pofe the Afgans. Camil fat down before their ftrong holds., Tfvey 
collcdled an army at the heads of their valleys, and marched down 
upon the Imperialifts. Their troops were now more numerous, 
than before, but not lefs unfortunate. They fell in, upon their 
march, with .Shumihir, whofe army had been augmented to fifteen 
thoufand. The battle was obiiinate; and the Afgans derived their 
own defeat from their impetuous valour. Strangers to regularity 
and command, they.ruflied, without any form, into the heart of 
the enemy, and being finely overcome, all at laft took to flight. 
They left feme thoufands dead on the fpot: the furvivors difiipat- 
ed thcmfelves in their mountains. 

The inhabitants of the plain country, who dreaded the incur- 
fions of thefe. rude mountaineers, feat deputations to the emperor 
to requeft a. force fufficient to extirpate the rebels. In confequence 
of this application, ten thoufand chofen troops were ordered into 

the 
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£h'e mountains, under the conduit of Mahommed Amin, the pay- 
inafter-general of the forces. Camil and Shumfliir, before his ar¬ 
rival, had joined their forces. They marched" up, through the 
principal valley, and were met by a third army of Afgans. The 
rebels, averfe to the delays of war, offered battle upon their firft 
appearance before the Imperialifts. The action was bloody. Mi- 
ho named Shaw, the pretended defendant of Alexander, behaved with 
a bravery not unworthy of his anceftor. He led his mountaineers 
repeatedly to the charge. lured with the gallant behaviour of their 
prince, they were not to be driven from the field. The Imperial- 
ifts, having fuffered much, were upon the point of giving way, 
when a report that the- prince was fiain induced the common fol- 
diers among the rebels to fly. The officers were left in their ports 
alone. They formed tliemfelves infquadrons; but they were fur- 
rcrunded, and three hundred chiefs came into the hands of the ene¬ 
my. The flower of the rebel army fell in this art Ion. Amin, in 
the mean time arriving, purfued the fugitives through all their 
almoft inacceffible valliss ; and levelled every thing with the 
ground but the rocks, into which a few unfortunate Afgans found 
a refuge from the fwords of the vzftors. 

A general peace was now eftabliihed over all tlie empire. An- 
rungzebe, to whom bIllinois was amtifement, employed himfclf in 
making falutary regulations for the benefit of his lubjedls. He 
loved money, became it was the foundation of power; and he en¬ 
couraged induftry and commerce, as they encreafed his revenue. 
He himfelf,. in the mean time, led the life of a hermit, in the midft 
of a court, unequalled in its fplendour. The pomp of ftate, he 
found, from experience, was not neefeffary to eftabhfti the power 
of a prince of abilities, and he avoided its trouble, as lie liked not 
its vanity. £le however encouraged magnificence among his of¬ 
ficers at court, and his deputies in the provinces. The ample al- 
, lowance 
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lowance granted to them from the revenue, was. not, they were 
made to under Hand, to be hoarded up for their private ufe. (! T!ie 
money is the property of the empire,” faid Aurungzebe-; “ and it 
mud be employed in giving weight to thofe who execute itsTaws.” 


Magnificent 
reception of 
the king of 
Bucharia, 


An opportunity offered itfelfto his magnificence and generofity in 
the beginning of the eleventh year of his reign. Abdalla,kingof the 
Leffer Bucharia, lineally defeended from the great Zingis, having 
abdicated the throne to his fon Aliris, advanced into Tibet in his 
way to Mecca. He fent a meffage to Aurungzebe, requeftmg a 
permiffion for himfelf and his retinue to pafs through India. The 
emperor ordered the governor of Cafhmire to receive the royal pil¬ 
grim with all imaginable pomp, and to fupply him with every ar¬ 
ticle of luxury and convenience at the public expence. The go¬ 
vernors of diftridts were commanded to attend Abdalla from pro¬ 
vince to province, with all their followers. The troops, in every 
place through which he was to pafs, were directed to pay him 
all military honours; and, in this manner, he advanced to 
Delhi, and was received by the emperor at the gates of the city. 
Having remained feven months in the capital, he was conduced 
with the fame pomp and magnificence to Surat, where he em¬ 
barked for Arabia. 
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CHAP, VII. 

Qbfer-vations—Education of Eqficrn princes—Genius of Auningzebc 
—Hit attention tojuftce—Contempt of pomp — A’ferity — Clemen¬ 
cy — Knowledge—Public buildings—Encouragement to letters —. 
Charity—Skill in war — Learning—Manly Cxercifes — Continence — 
Acceffihlemfs — Amufements—Ceremonies of reception—Creation of 
nobles—Btifmefs of the morning—noon —and evening — Obfrva- 
tious. 


r|HHOUGH Hiftory lofes half lier dignity in defeending to Obfervatiorn;. 

X unimportant particulars, when fhe brings information, 
fhe cannot fail, even in'her mod negligent drefis, to pleafe. The 
fingiilar good fortune and abilities of Aurungzebe damp a kind of 
confequence on every circumfance, which contributed to raife him 
to a throne, which his merit deferved to pofiefs without a crime. 

The line of his public conduit, in rifing to the fummit of ambi¬ 
tion, has already been followed-with fome precifion; but his private 
life, which prepared him for the greatnefs at which he had now 
arrived, remains ftill in the fhade. To bring forward the objects 
which have hitherto lain diflant and dim behind, will heighten 
the features of the piihire, and perhaps recommend it to thofc who 
wilh to fee the glare of great tranfadions tempered with anec-r 
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The education of the natives of Alia is confined ; that of young 
men of diftiinftion always private. They arc fliut up in the haram 
from infancy till their feventh or eighth year; or, if they arc per¬ 
mitted to come abroad, it is only under the care of eunuchs, a race 
of men more effeminate than the women whom they guard. Chil¬ 
dren, therefore, imbibe in early youth little female cunning and 
di film illation, with a tin&ure of all tliofe inferior paflions and 
prejudices which are improper for public life. The indolence na¬ 
tural to the climate, is encouraged by example. They loll whole 
days on filken fophas; they learn to make nofegays of falfe flow¬ 
ers with tafte, to bathe in rofe-water, to anoint themfelves with 
perfumes, whilft the nobler faculties of the foul lofe their vigour, 
through want of cultivation. 

Princes are permitted, at ten years of age, to appear in the hall 
■ of audience. A tutor attends them, who fmpofes upon them no 
reftraint. They receive little benefit from his inftruftions, and 
they advance frequently into life without having their minds em- 
bued with any confiderable knowledge of letters. They are mar¬ 
ried to fome beautiful woman at twelve, and it cannot be fuppofed 
-that a boy, in pofiefflon of fuch an enchanting play-thing as a 
young wife, will give much attention to the dry fludy of gram¬ 
mar, The abilities of the princes of the Iioufe of Timur, it mull 
he confefled, extricated, when they advanced in life, their minds 
from the effects of this ruinous mode of palling youth. The moll; 
of them were men of letters, and given to inquiry; but their at¬ 
tention to the education of their children, could not altogether fu- 
perfede the inherent prejudices of their country. 

Shaw Jehan was extremely anxious in training up his fons in 
all the literature and knowledge of the Eaft, He delivered each of 
them into the hands of men of virtue as well as of letters ; he rai- 
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fed the tutors to dignities in the hate, to imprefs awe upon their 
pupils, and to induce them to liften to their precepts. Au- 
rungy.cbe, however, was not fortunate in his matter. His genius 
flew before the abilities of the teacher; and the latter, to cover his 
own ignorance, employed the adtive mind of the prince in difficult 
and unprofitable ftudies. Being naturally remarkably fertous, he 
gave up his whole time to application. The common amufements 
of children gave him no pleafure. He was frequently known, 
whiltt yet he was very young, to retire from the puerile buffoonery 
of his attendants, to the dry and difficult ftudy of the Perfian and 
Arabic languages. His affiduity prevailed over the dulnefs of his 
tutor, and he made a progrefs far beyond his years. 

Time had eftablifhed into an almoft indifpenfible duty, that the 
emperor, with his afieffors, the principal judges, was to fit for two 
hours every day in the hall of juftice, to hear and decide caufes. 
Shaw Jehan, who took great delight in promoting juftice, frequent¬ 
ly exceeded the ufdal time. Aurungzebe, while yet but twelve 
years of age, ftood conftantly near the throne; and he made re¬ 
marks, with uncommon fagacity, upon the merits of the caufes 
which were agitated before his father. The emperor feemed high¬ 
ly pleafed at abilities which afterwards ruined his own power. 
He often allied the opinion of his fon, for amufement, upon points 
of equity, and he frequently pronounced fentence in the very terms 
of Aurungzebe’s decifion. 

When he was, in his early youth, appointed to the government' 
of a province, he was obliged, by his office, to imitate, though in 
miniature, the mode of the court. He had his hall of audience, he 
prefided in his court of juftice; he reprefented royalty in all its 
forms, except in its pomp and magnificence, to which the natural 
' aufterity of his manners had rendered him an enemy. He exhi- 
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hibited, upon every occafion, an utter averfion to flatterers: lie 
admitted not, into his prefence, men of diflblute manners. The 
firft he thought inful ted his judgment, the latter difgraced him as 
the guardian of the morality, as well as of the property, of the 
people. Muficians, dancers, and fingers, he banidied from his 
court, as foes to gravity and virtue. Mimics, a&ors, and buffoons, 
he drove from his palace, as an ufelefs race of men. 

acts drefi" His drefs was always plain and fun pie. He wore, upon fefiU 
val days only, cloth of gold, adorned with jewels. He, however, 
changed his drefs twice a-day, being remarkably cleanly in his per- 
fon. When he rofe in the morning, lie plunged into the bath, 
and then retired for a fliort time to prayers. Religion fuited the 
ferious turn of his mind; and he at la ft became an enthufiuff 
through habit. In his youth he never fibred abroad on Friday.; 
and fhould he happen to be in the field, or on a hunting party, 
he fufpended all bufmefs and diveriions. Zealous for the faith, of 
Maliommcd, he rewarded profelytes with a liberal hand, though he 
did not chufe to pcrfecute thofe of different pcrfuafions in matters 
of religion. 

l-iis aufieri- He carried his aufterky and regard for morality into the throne. 

E and love f m 

He made Uriel laws againft vices of every kind. I-Ie was feverc 

againft adultery and fornication j and againft a certain unnatural 
crime, he iffued various edicts. In the administration of juftice,'he 
was indefatigable, vigilant, and exa£t. He fit almoft every day 
in judgment* and he chofe men of virtue, as well as remarkable for 
their knowledge in the law, for bis affeffors. When the catife ap¬ 
peared intricate, it was left to the examination of the bench of 
judges, in their common and ufual court. They w T ere to report 
upon fuch caufes as had originated before the throne; and the em- 
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■peror, after weighing th'eir reafons with caution, pronounced 
judgment, and determined the fuit. 

In the courts of the governors of provinces, and even ofien on 
the benches on which liis deputies fat in judgment, lie kept fpies 
upon their conduit, Though thefe were known to cxift, their 
perfons were not known: The princes, his fans, as well as the 
other v iceroys, were in conflant terror ; nor durfl they exercifc 
the lcafl: degree of oppreffion againft the fubjedl, as every thing 
found its way to the ears of the emperor. They were turned out 
of their office upon the lqaft well-founded complaint; and when 
they appeared in the prefence, the nature of their crime was put 
in writing into their hands. Stript of their eflates and honours, 
they were obliged to appfear every day at court, as an example to 
others ; and after being puni/hed for fome time in this manner, 
according to the degree of their crime, they were reltored to fa¬ 
vour ; the moll guilty were baniftied for life. 

Capital punilhmeats werealmoft totally unknown under Aurung- 
vebe. The adherents of his brothers, who. contended with him for 
the empire, were freely pardoned when they laid down their arms. 
When they appeared in his prefence, they were received as new 
fibjecls, not as inveterate rebels. Naturally mild and moderate 
through policy, he teemed to forget that they had not been always 
his friends. When lie appeared in public, he clothed his fea¬ 
tures -with a complacent benignity, which pleaied alb d hofe who 
had trembled at his name, from the fame of his rigid juftice, 
when they faw him, found themfelves at cafe. They could cx- 
prefs themfelves, in his prefence, with the greatcfl freedom and 
compofure. His affability gave to them confidence; and he 
lecured to himfelf their efteem by the ftriR impartiality of his 
deeifions, 
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Hi3 long experience in buffnefs, together with the actitenefs 
and retentivenefs oi his mind, rendered him mailer even of the 
detail of the affairs of the empire. He remembered the rents, he 
was thoroughly acquainted with the ufages of every particular 
diftrid. He was wont to write down in his pocket-book, every 
thing that occurred to him through the day. He formed a lyffem- 
atical knowledge of every thing concerning the revenue, from 
his notes, to which, upon every neceflary occafion, he recurred. 
The governors of the provinces, and even the collators in the 
diftrids, when he examined either, on the date of ther refpedive 
departments, were afraid of mifreprefentation or ignorance. The 
firft ruined them for ever; the latter turned them out of their 
offices. 

f lis public buildings partook of the temper of his own mind. 
They were rather ufeful than fplendid. At every ftage, from 
Cabul to Aurangabad, from Guzerat to Bengal, through the city 
of Agra, he built houfes for the accommodation of travellers. 
Thefe were maintained at the public expence. They were fupplied 
w it.Ii wood, with utenfils of cookery, with a certain portion of 
rice and other provifions. The houfes which his predeceffors had 
erected on by-roads, were repaired; bridges were built on thefinaH 
rivers; and boats furnifhed for palling the large. 

In all the principal cities of India, the emperor founded uni- 
verfities ; in every inferior town he ereded fchools. Mailers, 
paid from the treafury, were appointed for the inllrudion of 
youth. Men of knowm abilities, honour, and learning, were 
appointed to examine into the progrefs which the learners made, 
and to prevent indolence and inattention in the mailers. Many 
houfes ror the reception of the poor and maimed were created; 
which were endowed with a revenue from the crown. The 
emperor, in the , mean time, collected all the books which could- 


be found on every fubje&; and, after ordering many copies of each 
to be made, public libraries were formed, for the convenience of 
learned men, who had accefs to them at ptteafure. He wrote 
often to the learned in every corner of his dominions, with his 
own hand. He called them to court; and placed them,according 
to their abilities, in offices in the Hate; thofe, who were verfed in 
the commentaries on the Coran, were raifed to the dignity of 
judges, in the different courts of juffice. 

Aurungzebe was as experienced in war, as he was in the arts of 
peace. Though his perfonal courage was almoft unparalleled, he 
always endeavoured to conquer, more by flratagem than by force. 
To fucceed by art threw honour upon himfelf; to fubdue by 
power acquired to others fame. Such was his coolnefs in aft ton, 
that, at the rifing and fetting fun, the times appointed for prayer, 
he never neglefted to attend to that duty, though in the midft of 
battle. Devout to excefs, he never engaged in aft Ion without 
prayer; and for every viTory, he ordered a day of thankfgiving, 
and one of fellivity and joy. 

In the art of writing, Aurungzebe excelled in an eminent de¬ 
gree. He wrote many letters with his own hand; he correfted 
always the diaion of his fecretaries. He never permitted a let¬ 
ter of bufinefs to be difpatched, without critically examining it 
himfelf. He was verfed in the Per fan and Arabic; he wrote 
the language of his anceftors the Moguls, and all the various 
dial efts of India. .In his diaion he was concife and nervous; 
and he reduced ail difpatches to a brevity and precifion, which 
prevented all tpifconftruaion and perplexity. 

Though not remarkable for his ftrength of body, he was ex¬ 
tremely aaive in the exercifes of the field. He was an excellent 
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archer, he threw the lance with grace; and he was fo good a 
horfeman, that few men durft follow him in the chace. He un¬ 
der Rood the ufe of fire-arms fo well, that ho- Riot deer on full 
Ipeed from his horfe. When he wandered over the country in 
purfuit of game, he did not forget the concerns of the Rate. He 
examined the nature of the foil, he enquired even of common 
labourers concerning its produce. He underftood, and, therefore, 
encouraged agriculture. He iflued an ediS, that the rents fhould 
not be raifed on thofe who, by their induftry, had improved their 
farms. He mentioned, in the edidt, that Rich practice was at 
once unjufl and impolitic ; that it checked the fpirit of improver 
ment, and impovcriflied the Rate: “ And what joy, 1 ' faid he, 
“ can Aurungzube have in pofleffing wealth in the midRof public 
diRrefs r” 


Charity* 


Though he entertained'many women, according to the cuRom 
of his country, it was only for Rate. He contented trimfelf' 
with his lawful wives, and thefe only in fucceffibn ; when, one 
either died or became old. He fpent very little time in the apart¬ 
ments of his women. He rofe every morning at the dawn of 
day, and went into the bathing-chamber j which communicated 
with a private chapel, to which he retired for half an hour, to- 
prayers. Returning into his apartments from chapel, he /pent 
half an hour in reading feme book of devotion ; and then went 
into the haram to drefs. He entered the chamber of juRice gene¬ 
rally about feven o’clock; and there fat with the judges, read 
petitions, and decided caufes till nine. Juflice was difpenfed in a 
iummary mannej ; and rewards and punilliments were imme¬ 
diate ; the difputes, which were not dear, having been already- 
weighed by the judges in their own court,. 


The.- 
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The people in general had accefs into the chamber of jullice; Atcstefe- 
and there they had an opportunity of laying their grievances and 
diftrefles before their fovereign. Aurungzebe ordered always 
a fum of money to be placed by his fide on the bench ; and he 
relieved the neceffitous with his own-hand. Large films were in 
this manner expended every day; and, as the court was open to 
all, the unfortunate found, invariably, a refourcein the Imperial 
bounty. 

The emperor retired at nine to breakfaft; and continued for Amafefiunts, 
an hour with his family, .He then came forth into a balcony, 

■which faced the great fquare. He fat there to review his ele¬ 
phants, which palled before him in gorgeous caparifons. lie 
fometimes amufed himfelf with the battles of tygers and leopards, 
fometimes with thofe of gazzellcs, elks, and a variety of fero¬ 
cious animals. Gn particular days, fquadvons of horfe palled 
in review. The -fine horfes of his own ftables were alfo brought, 
at times, before him, with all their magnificent trappings, mounted 
by liis grooms, who exhibited various feats of horfemanlhip. 

The balcony in which he fat was called the place of Pri¬ 
vacy, as it looked from the haram, and the ladies faw every 
ffiing from behind their fereens of gauze. 


An hour being fpent at this amufement, the emperor, gene¬ 
rally about eleven o’clock, made his appearance in the grea<- hall 
of audience. There all the nobles were ranged before the throne, 
in two lines, according.to their dignity. Ambaffadors, viceroys, 
commanders of armies, Indian princes, and officers, who had re¬ 
turned from various fervices, were introduced in the following 
form : The Meer Hajib, or the lord in waiting, uffiers each into 
the prei'ence. At the dHlance of twenty yards from the throne, 
the perfon to be prefented is commanded by one of the mace- 
Vox.. III. 3 F bcarerS 
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bearers to bow three times very low; raifing his hand each time 
from the ground to his forehead. The mace-bearer, at each 
bow, calls out aloud, that fuch a perfon falutes the Emperor of 
the World. He is then led up,- between the two lines of the 
nobles, to the foot of the heps which afcend to the throne ; and 
there the fame ceremony is again performed. He then inove 3 
fiowly up along the Reps, and, if he is a man of high quality, or 
much in favour, he is permitted to make his offering to the em¬ 
peror himfelf, who touches one of the gold roupees; and it be¬ 
ing laid down, the lord of the privy-purfe receives the whole. 
The emperor fometimes fpeaks to the perfon introduced : when 
he does not, the perfon retires, keeping his face toward the fove- 
reign, and performs the fame ceremonies at the fame places as 
before. 

Sfnohte"® * ntr0cltlddon of an officer, when be is raifed into the ranks 

of Gmrahs, is the fame with that already deferibed. 'When he 

retires from the fteps of the throne, the emperor gives his 
commands aloud to clothe him with a rich chefs, ordering a fum 
of money, not exceeding-a lack of roupees, to be laid-before him. 
He is, at the fame time, prefented with two elephants, one male 
and one female, caparifoned, two horfes with rich furniture, a 
travelling bed elegantly decorated, a complete drefs, if once worn 
by his Imperial majefty the more honourable, a fword ftudded 
with diamonds, a jewel for the front of his turban. The enfigns 
of his rank are alfo laid before him ; fifes, drums* colours, filver 
maces, filver bludgeons, fpears, the tails of peacocks, filver 
filver dragons, with his titles engraved, with a parchment con¬ 
taining his patent of dignity, and the Imperial grant of an .efiate. 

The liaU ° f audience !n the <% of Delhi, was called Chdfit- 
i(igi toon, or Hall of Forty Pillars, as the name imports. In the 

fqoarc 


fquare which opened to the hall, the cavaliers, or foldiers of 
fortune, who wanted to be employed in the Imperial fervice, 
prefented themfelves completely armed on horeback, with their 
troop of-dependents. The emperor fotnetimes reviewed them ; 
and, after- they had exhibited their feats of military dexterity 
before him, they were received into pay. The Manfebdars, or 
the lower rank of nobility, prefented themfelves in another 
fquare ; artizans, with their mod curious inventions, occupied a 
third, and they were encouraged according to the utility and 
elegance of their work. The huntfmen filled a fourth court. 
They prefented their game, confiding of every fpecies of ani¬ 
mals and beads common in the empire. 

■ Aurungzebe, about one o’clock, retired into the GufTel Ghana, 
or bathing-chamber, into which the great officers of date were 
only admitted. There affairs of inferior concern, fuch as the difpo- 
fal of offices, weretranfadted. At half pad two o’clock,he retired 
into the haram to dine. He fpentan hour at table, and then, in the 
hot feafcn, flumbered on afophafor half an hour, lie generally 
appeared at four, in the balcony above the great gate of the palace. 
A mob of all kinds of people affembled there before him ; fome to 
claim his bounty, others to prefer complaints againd the officers 
of the crown. He retired at fix, into the chapel to prayers; and, 
in half an hour, he entered the Guflet Chana, into which, at that 
hour, the members of the cabinet were only admitted. He there 
took their advice upon all the important and fecict affairs of 
government; and from thence orders were iffued to the various 
departments of the date. He was often detained till it was very 
late in this council, as converfation was mixed with bufmefs ; 
but about nine, he generally retired into the haram. 

Such is the manner in which Aurungzebe commonly paffed 

his time; but he was not always regular. He appeared not. 
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fome days in the chamber of juftlce i and other days there ■was 
no public audience. When the particular bufmefs of any de¬ 
partment required extraordinary attention, that of others was 
from neceffity poftponed. Particular days were fet apart for au¬ 
diting the accounts of the officers of the revenue, fome for re¬ 
viewing the troops; and fome were dedicated to feftivity. 
Though Aurungzebe bore all the marks of an enthufiaft in his 
private behaviour, he did not flop the progrefs of bufmefs by 
many days of thankfgiving ; for he often declared, that, without 
uTing the means, it were prefumptuous to hope for any benefit 
from prayer. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 

/ 

r ^|pKE nature of a government is beft underflood from the 
power which it communicates to its officers. The Author of 
the preceding Bifloryhas thought proper to fubjoin to his Work 
the forms of com millions granted by the emperor to his fer- 
vants in the provinces. They will ierve to juflify his obferva- 
tions on the policy of the Imperial houfe of Timur, who were too 
jealous of their own authority , to commit, their power, without ie- 
fcrvation, to the hands of their deputies. The Defpot derived the 
liability of his throne from the opinion which the people formed 
of his paternal care of their happineis and profperity. Wanton 
oppreflion is an aft of folly, not of true defpotifm, which leaves 
to mankind a few rights, which render them worthy of being 
commanded. 
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NUMBER I. 

s 

Tenor of a Nabob’ s- Firman 

T H E mandate of the emperor, the ffiadow of God, from 
the foufce of his bounty and favour, Blues forth like the 
world enlightening fun; conferring upon the rood refpeCted of 
nobles, the pillar of the empire, the ftrength of fortune, the 
pattern of true greatnefs,. Mubariz-ul-dien Chan Bahadur the high 
office of Lord of the Subadary, commander and governor of the 
province of Allahabad, giving.into his hands the full power of 
contracting, diffolving, appointing and difmifling, as he lhall 
think proper and' neceffary in that province. But notwithftand- 
ing we Have many proofs of his juftice, humanity, experience 
and valour, he mull conform to the fcope and meaning of the 
following directions, nor permit the minuteft article of them to 
pafs unobferved. 

He muft watch over the fafety and happinefs of that country, 
taking particular c-are that the weak ffiall not be oppreffed by the 
ftrong, nor in any manner difpoffefled of thofe tenements which 
have been long occupied by themfelves and their progenitors. 

He ffiall-make the ufages of the country, and the-rights of the 
fubjeCt his ftudy, and ffiall be accountable for the revenues to 

commiffaries of the royal exchequer, after a deduCUon of the ne- 

ceflary 
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ceftary expences of thi province, and what fliall be received by 
the agents of Jagueerdars. 

He flii.ll punifli fuch as rcfufe to pay the ufual duties and fti- 
pulated rents, as an example to others; and he fliall, from time to 
time, and repeatedly, tranfrait an account of all his tranfadlions 
to the prefence. 

Be it known unto allMutafeddys, Cforrieg, Jagueerdars, Zimin- 
dars, Caningoes, Choudries, Mukuddums and Ryots ; that this 
mofl refpedted of nobles is created Lord of the Subadary, that 
they may not on any account difpute his juft commands, and that 
they fliall fubjedt themfelves to his authority.' And fhould any 
Jagueerdar, Zimindar, or others, refufc to comply with his juft 
orders or demands, he fliall difpoffefs them of their lands, and 
fend a particular account of their behaviour to court, that we 
may judge of the fame, and, if thought proper, fend others from 
the prefence to fupply their places. In this proceed according to 
order, nor deviate from it. 

NUMBER II. 

A De wan’s Commiffion. 

A S it is fome time fince the particular accounts of tlie collec¬ 
tions and difburfements of the province of Multan, have 
been tranfmittedtothe Imperial prefence, we have reafon to fufpect 
that it is owing to the negligence of the prefent Dewan. On 
that account, we have thought proper to appoint the moft cecono- 
mical and cxadt of our fervants, the experienced in bufmefs Chaja 
Abdul Aftar to the office of Dewan, from the commencement of 
the enfuing term. He is therefore commanded to proceed in 

6 that 
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that bufinefs, according to the eftablifhed rules and cuftoms; to 
ipfpeft the collections of the Malajat and Sairjat of the royal 
lands, and to look after the Jagieerdars, and in general all that 
belongs to the royal revenues, the amount of which he is to fend 
to the public treafury, after: the grofs exp cnees of the province 
are difeharged according to the ufual eftabliftunent • the particu¬ 
lar account of which, he is at the fame time to forward to the pre¬ 
fence, as well as the accounts of the former Dewan. He is com¬ 
manded to treat the Riots with mildnefs and humanity, that they 
may employ themfelves without disturbance in their buildings, 
cultivation, and other occupations; that the province may flourilh 
and increafe in wealth from year to year, under .our happy go¬ 
vernment. Let all officers of the revenues, Crories, Canongoes, 
and Jagieerdars of the above-mentioned province, acknowledge the 
aforefaid as Dewan by onr royal appointment, and they are 
commanded to be accountable to him for all that appertains to 
the Dewanny, and to conceal nothing from him ; to fuhjcd, 
themfelves to his juft commands, in every thing that is agreeable 
to the laws, and tending to the profperity and happinefs of our 
realms. In this proceed according to the tenor, nor deviate 
from it. 
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NUMBER III. 

Tenor of a Jagieer. 

npHE illuftrious mandate, neceffary to be obeyed, iffiies forth 
A commanding. That the fum of thirty lacks of Dams, ari- 
fing from different lands in the Pergunna of Chizer-abhl, pof- 
fefled by the flower of nobility Mirza Feridon Beg, is from the 
commencement of the firft harveft of the prefent year, connrm- 
ed and fettled in Jagieer upon the moft favoured of fervants at- 
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tending the royal prefence,' Muckirrib Chan Bahadur. Let a ft 
Chowdries, Canon goes and tenants who have any concern with, 
or who occupy the above-mentioned lands acknowledge him as 
Jiigurdar, and pay unto him or his agents, the ufual rents belong¬ 
ing to the Dewanny without delay or refulaJ; and let the ba¬ 
lances that may be due at that term be difeharged to the former 
incumbent. In this matter let there be no obflru&ion, and let it 
proceed according to the order. 

number IV. 

A Firman granting lands to a Zimindar. 

O N this aufpicious day, the Firman that communicates joy 
and happiaeis is iffued forth. We have of our royal grace 
and favour conferred upon the /earned, devout and experienced' 
Jihech Sadi and his children, the extent of two thoufand bigahs 
of arable land, in the Pergunna, of By ram-poor, in the Sircar 
of K'mnoge, fox his benefit and fubfiftence, free of eolle&ion, to 
commence from the beginning of the autumnal feafon of the cur¬ 
rent year ; that he may appropriate the produce of that eftate 
to his own ul'e, and exigences from feafon to feafon, and from 
year to year, and continue to' pray for the happlnefs and perman¬ 
ence of our reign. Let the lords and public officers of that 
. country, affign the above-mentioned quantity of land, in a good 
foil, well meafured, and properly terminated, nor afterwards 
upon any account whatever, make any encroachments, upon him ; 
nor charge him with- rents, cuftbms, entrance money, yearly 
prefent, meafureraent, &c. charges and impofts of the Dewanny, 
uor for the dues of the empire. For it is our pleafure that he 
dull enjoy our bounty free and unmolelktl, nor be troubled from 
8 time 
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time to time for confirmations of this Firman. Proceed accord* 
ing to the order, nor depart from it. 


NUMBER V. 

The Tenor of a Cazi’s Firman. 

The Order that iflues forth like Fate. 

A S in the number of our aufpicious defigns, it is proper that 
the people of God fhould be conducted from the dark 
and narrow paths of error into the dired road of truth and rea. 
fon, which intention can only be accoraplUhed, when an upright 
and devout judge vetted with his powers, fhall be cftablfflbfed in 
every city and country, to unfold the doors of virtue and juflicc, 
before the faces of wicked and de figfling men. 

The laudable qualifications being found in the difpofition of 
the learned in the laws,/the extenfive in knowledge, Eas-ubdicn- 
Mahommed ; we have, on that account, Wed him with the 
h ;„h and refpeftable office of Cazi of the city of Cabul, com - 
-f him—To give the neceffary application to that Jut,-To 
Sei-ve the cftabliflied coutfe of the noble law in his et.qu.ne.- 
ToU judgment in all difputes, and arbitrations accord^ 
noble law, nor permit the fmallcft 

to pals unobferv were the day of exatama- 

private that the aferc a, ^cain ^ 0BM,- pay him 

of the above-memoned city a] , 
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all due refpea, and revere his decifions totally and particularly, 
paying all due obedience to his orders, by fuch officers as he Hull 
appoint for executing the laws : receiving fuch of his words as are 
agreeable to the noble law into the ears of their undemanding. 
In this bufmefs proceed according to order, and let none oppofe it. 

NUMBER VI. 

Tenor of a Cutwal’s Firman. 

A S a particular account of the capacity, experience and bra¬ 
very of Mahommed Bakar, hath reached our high and 
facred prefence. We have of our royal favour confirmed and ap¬ 
pointed him. Cutwal of the city of Dowlatabad. He is com¬ 
manded to make the practice of fidelity and truth his ftudy, that 
lie may be enabled to execute the duties of his office with pro¬ 
priety. He is to take care that the guards and watches of that city 
be ftridtly kept, that the inhabitants may be fecured and protect¬ 
ed in their perfons and property, that they may blefs our happy 
reign, and pray for its duration. 

He is to ufe his utmoft endeavours that no thieves, gamblers, 
or other mifcreants fhall make their appearance, and that no nuif- 
ances fhall be permitted , to remain in the ftreets, or before the 
door of any perfon. That no infidious old women, pimps or 
jugglers, who lead the wives and daughters of honeft men into 
the ways of evil be tolerated, but have their hands Ihortened 
from fuch iniquitous practices. That he will as much as poffible 
prevent foreftalling of grain, provifions, and other things, that 
the markets may be kept low, nor the people fuffer from any 
combinations among ft the Bunias. What events may arife of a 

particular 
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particular nature, he is to fend a true and faithful account of 
them to the prefenc'e. 

Be it known unto all Mutafiddies, and officers, and all men 
public and' private of the above-mentioned city, that the afore- 
laid Mahommed Bakar, is confirmed and appointed Cutwal, and 
that all quarrels and vexatious difputes Which may arife in that 
city, fhall be referred to his decifion, and that they fhall fubmit 
to his arbitration according to the eftablifhed cuftoms of the em¬ 
pire. Let this bufiiiefs be proceeded on according to order, and 
let ncine dppofe it. 

NUMBER VII. 

Commiffion or Perwanna for a Carkun or Chief 

of a Diftrift 

T O all Chowdries, Canongoes, Muciuddums and bth'ers of 
the Pergunna of Noor-poor be if known, That we have 
appointed the chofen in office, the fervant of the faithful, Kin- 
wir Ram to the office of Carkun of the above-mentioned Pergun¬ 
na. They are therefore to acknowledge him as fuch, and to 
make him acquainted with every general and particular tranfac- 
tion- in fettling or collecting of which, he is to keep an exaft and 
faithful daily regifter, which muff be attefled by the Shackdar, 
Chowdries and Canongoes of the Pergunna, and tranframed 
regularly every quarter to the royal exchequer. He is to take 
care that the ancient ufages and cuftoms of the Pergunna ihall 
not be violated, nor any new impofts or other innovations be 
permitted, M to examine the books of the above-menttoned 
Shaekdars, Chowdries and Canon S oes from ume to t.me, that 
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'.they are regulary kept. He is to receive his own pay from the 
Fotadar of the Pergunna. He is to demean himfelf with mo¬ 
deration, juftice and integrity, that he may be beloved and re- 
fpedted. In this-bufinefs proceed according to order, without va- 
- nation, 

NUMBER VIII. 

Commiffion or Purwanna for a Croru. 

T O all Chowdries, Canongoes, Muckuddums and Riots of 
the Pergunna of Rehimabad be it known. Since by the 
mandate that fubje&s the world, and is refulgent as the fun, 
the office of Crone of the.laid Pergunna is conferred upon Chaja 
Mahommed Mafiziim, from the commencement of next term, 
they are commanded to acknowledge him as fuch, and to be ac* 
countable to him for the ufual rents and eftabliffied rights of the 
Dewanny from term to term, and from year to year, without fcruple 
■or refufal, nor in any manner oppofe his authority in the juft 
execution of his duty in all that refpefts the royal revenues ; nor‘ 
conceal any thing general or particular from him, that properly 
ought to come under his cognizance. 

The above-mentioned is ordered to ftudy oeconoray in his de¬ 
partment, and to apply with diligence to his duty, without per¬ 
mitting the minute ft tranfa&iou in that diftriift to pafs unobferved. 
To behave with juftice and humanity to the Riots, that they 
may have no caufe of complaint, but be encouraged to apply 
themfelves diligently to their various occupations, and that the 
annual col lections may increafe yearly, as well as the happinefa 
of the inhabitants. He is from time to time to lodge his collec¬ 
tions in the provincial treasury. In this proceed according to 
; the tenor, without deviation, 
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N U M B E R IX. 

Commiffion of a F o t a d a r or Tr E AS U RE R of a 

Diftrid-. 

^1 A o our honoured and faithful Mirza Abrahim Crorie of the 
Pergunna of Mahommed-abad be it known: That as the. 
office of Fotadar of the above-mentioned Pergunna hath become 
vacant. We have been pleafed to appoint our trufly and diligent 
fervant Jaffier Beg to that office. You are therefore commanded 
to give into his cuftody all the rents and. cuftoms of the Dewanny 
in that diftrift, and he lhall lodge it with care in histreafury ; and- 
you are to take his receipts, which you are to fend monthly to 
the royal exchequer, nor are you permitted to keep one Dam of 
the revenues in your own hands after the ftated periods, and you 
rriuft beware of treating any of his agents ill, which he may 
fend to demand the colleaions. And ihould there be any defici¬ 
encies in his accounts, von are to be anfwerable for the fame. 
Xnow this to be confirmed, nor deviate from the order. 


glossary 


GLOS 

Canmgoes* 

Carkttn* 

Cazi* 
Choivdrie . 
Cntwfih 
Crone ■ 

Dam. 

Dewan* 

Dewmmy. 

firman* 

Fotaddr* 

Jagieer. 

Jagieerddn 
Malajdt, 
Mmkudum . 

Mutafiddy. 

Nabobs or 

^Tergunm, 
Form anna. 
Riots, 
SmrjdL 
Sircar* 

ShechdaV) or 
Shackdar. 
Zemindar * 
Zemindary, 


S A R Y TO THE ATPENDIX. 

Literally, fpeakers of the law : Regifters of a diftridt. 

The chief officer of a diftridt, who lett the lands, audited 
the accounts, and prefer ved the ancient ufages. 

A judge. 

The conflable of-a fmall diftridt, 

A mayor of a town. 

The collector of the revenues of a diftridt. 

An imaginary coin, the fortieth part of a rupee. 

The receiver-general of the revenues of a province. 

The imperial revenues of the Dewan’s department, 

A royal commiffi'on or mandate. 

The treafurer of a diftridt,- 

An eftate generally granted during pleafure; as alfo the 
imperial grant itfelf. 

' The pofieflor of the crown rents of a certain tradl of land* 
The land rent. 

The principal clerk of a fmall department, or the chief of 
a village. 

A clerk of the cheque, or any writer employed about the 
revenues. 

r The King’s lieutenant or viceroy of a province, properly 
J Naib; but changed to the plural number by the natives, 
L who add refs all great men in that manner. 

A diftridt. 

A com minion of an inferior nature to a Firman, 

Tenants, hufbandmen. 

All kinds of taxation, beiides the land rent. 

A diftridt, fometimes comprehending feveral pergtinnas - t 
as alfo the principal man of any bufinefs. 

? A kind of jufticeof the peace, or the moft venerable man 
5 in a town or diftridt of the Mahommedan faith. 

A pofleiTor or farmer of lands. 

The country farmed by-a Zemindar, which was fome¬ 
times of a great extent, and formed into a kind of 
county, having its own courts and particular jurifdic- 
tions. 
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a S A Chan (lain by Snere, 29* 

Abdalla , commands in Guzerat, 4.9. Re¬ 
warded for bis fervlceSj 140. Qua flies an 
infurregion in Behar 3 160. Difmifled from 
his government, 165, 

Abdalla? King of Bueharia, 392, 

A£Umdd-ul-DomlaU raj fed to the vlzarit, 33* 
His wife and able ad min: ft rat ion, 35, 
Afttc&dCharts 33, His death and character, 55, 
Adit Shaw? fues for peace, 142. Defeated by 
Aurengzebe, 209, 

Afgans rebel, 36- Again rebel, and are re- 
pul fed, 134. Rebel, 389- Defeated, 390* 
Agriculture encouraged, 35. 

Akbar? his great abilities, 1. His empire not fo ex- 
ten five as that of the Patans, 2, His death, 4. 
Ali Mar dan y delivers up Candahar, 160. Re¬ 
warded, i6r* Promoted, 167* Made go¬ 
vernor of Cafhmire, 174. Invades Buduck- 
fhan* 183* His death and character, 206. 
Aihverdi? hss infolence, 

Alla (Seif), his unhappy fate, }o 6 < 

Alum (Chan) returns from Perha, 58. 

Amur Singh? his ralhnefi* and death, 179, 
Jmiid reduces Chittagong, 372. 

Amin (Mahommed), the fon of jumla, 20 p 
Releafed by the Prince Mahommed, ibid. 
His infolence to Aurengzebe, 383, bent 
againft the Afgans, 39 1 ■ 

Arabian fvflem of philofophy, 2* 

Jrfelan Ag** ‘he Turkifh ambatTador, 169. 
dLbJab, 33 - His daughter married to jhaw Je- 
Jf ti ? 3 Made Viher 56 

to battle, 67. Ioffes the Gelum, 88. Re 
folves to releafe the emperor, 89. Defeat 
ed by Mohabet, 90. Taken p n f<f r > 9 '- 
His conference, 95. and fchemes with Mo- 
habet, 96. Raifes Dawir Buxtb to the 
fhrnne 107. Defeats Shariar, 108. Pro 
cE’sbaw JeMn, Continued to t e 

viznrit, 114. Arrives at Agra, 115. ‘ 
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high favour, 116. Commasids the army, 
136, Defeats Lodi, ibid. Demands him 
of the Nizam, 137* Lays wafte the Decan, 
142, His death, 17^, His character, 172. 
His family, 173, 

AJJhmUs? invade Bengal, 162* Their ctmn’ry 
reduced, 163. 

Altai la Chan killed, 90. 

AAtm Chan? oppofes Selim, 3. Sent to Mj la¬ 
va, 5. Abets a con (’piracy, 6. Propofcs 
to aflaflinate the emperor, 7, Difgrace, 45, 
He is releafed, 54. Commands an army 
under bis grandfon, 71, 

--, governor of Guzera*, 169. Re¬ 
moved, but pardoned, 17O. 

Axiz, his valour, 187, Defeated by Aureng- 
zebe, 188. 

Ax mitt, the fon of Lodi, his fpicit, 134. His 
gallant behaviour, and death, 127. 

Aurcngztbe, born, 57. Delivered as an hof- 
tage to Jehangire, 79- Prefentcd to his fa¬ 
ther, 115. His age at his father’s acceffion, 
ji6. Sent to Bundtla, 146- 1 ° high f a " 

vour, 14 <), Accompanies his father to the 
Decan, 157. Marries the daughter of Shaw; 
Nawaz. 1S9- Jealous of the influence of 
Dara, 165. Removed from the Decan, 181. 
Sent to Guzerat, 182. Sent to command 
ao-ainft the Ufbecs 587. whom he totally 
overthrows, 188. Belieges Undahar in 

vain, 194* Dcfeats the Pe : fi ?" S * T 

Sends jumla to court, 205. Joins Joml», 
207. 'Takes Bider, 208. Defeats A dll 
Shaw, 209. His plans with Jumla, 210. 
His character, 218. blears of his fathers 
illnefs, 222. Embraces Morad 3 propofals, 
222. Gains over Jutnla, 224- Marches 
from Aurangabad, 225- His management 
of Morad, 226. Arrives at N.rb.dda, 
ibid. Joi ned by Morad, 22 7. Defeats th* 
Mattja, 228. Remains at Dgein,^- 
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Turns the rear of Data’s army, 232. His 
order of battle, 233, His refolution, 237, 
Gains the batik, 238, His great addreii, 
242, Corrupts die army of Soliman, 243* 
Arrives before Agra, 245* Sends a mtlfitge 
ro his father, 246, ; His conference with his 
lifter, ibui. His duplicity and add refs, 247. 
H is fehemes, 2^9. Seizes his father* 251. 
Writes to him, 252, Deceives Moidd, 253, 
Prepares to purfue Dara, 254, His narrow 
cfcape, 255^ He feizes Mordd, 256* Quells 
the army, 257, Advances to Delhi, 258. 
2nd mounts the throne, 259. Purfues Dara, 
274. Arrives on the Suttulaz, 275. How 
he receives the adherents of his brother, 277, 
Marches to Mouhan, 278* Caufe of his 
return, 279. Duplicity toward Suja, 280. 
His preparations a gain ft Suja, 28 u Marches 
down along the Jumna, 282* Offers battle, 
283* Betrayed by the Maraja, 284, His 
refolution, 285; Obtains the vuftory, 286, 
Hb' fpeech to the nobles, 287, Arrives at 
Agra, 289, Marches againft Dara, 297- 
Offers battle, 298, His ftratagem to de¬ 
ceive Dara, 299, Overthrows that prince, 
302* Sends a force in purftm of him, 305* 
CdNs a council concerning Dara, 309* Con¬ 
demns him to death, 312. His behaviour 
on feeing his brother's Head, 315, Sends an 
infidious letter to his fan Mahommed, 323, 
Imprifons him, 326. HIs prudent admint- 
ft rat ion, 334, Sufpefts his fecond fon, 336, 
Expedient againft Soliman, 337, His be¬ 
haviour to that prince, 338. Receives an 
embaffy from Perfia, 339* His humanity, 
34 i* His ficknefs, 345, Conilefnation of 
the people thereupon, 346, His anxiety, 
347. His refolute behaviour, 348* He re¬ 
covers, ibid . His demands on his father, 
349. His health perfectly reftored, 353, 
His progrefs to Caftimjre, 354. His yea- 
loufy of Jumla, 357. Endeavours to ap- 
peafe Shaw Abas II. 377. Sufpeas the Per- 
fians in his fervice, 379. His trrefolution, 
380. Sends for his Mer Jehanara, 381. 
Reconciled with the Pcrfians, 382, He 
takes the field, 383, Alarmed, 387. Re¬ 
wards Dilere, 388. His genius, 394. At¬ 
tention to juftiee, 395, His contempt of 
pomp and flattery, ibid* Plainnefs of drefs, 
and aufterity, 39S, His juftiee and de* 
mency, 397, His public buildings, and 
encouragement of lettm, 398. His con* 


rage, learning, and manly exerdfes, ^gg. 
His continence, 400* Amufements, 401. 
His bufmefs in the morning, 402* noon and 
evening, 403. 


B 

Bakdder Shaw rebels in Guzerat* 48* 

Bakir , his fuccefsful tnvafioit of Golconda, 132,. 

Bandor afiaffi nates Chulero, 63 * 

Bao Singh fucceeds his father, 46. 

Bungaly dtfturbances in, 19, 

Bicker mtijhy fent into the mountains of Sewalic, 

^ 57. Killed, 69. 

Bc:haras taken, 112* Magnificent reception 
of its king, 392. 

Bochari (Ferid), his fpirited refolution, 4. Sent 
in purfuk of Chufero, 10, Defeats that 
prince, 11 1 Difabled by a ftroke of the pftfy 3 

^ 33 ‘ 

Bundda^ its Raja revolts, 119* 


C 

Calamities ^ 141, 

Candakiiry befieged, 17, Loft to the empire, 
79, Delivered up by Ali Murdan, 160. 

Cafm takes Clutfcro, 15, 

—“f governor of Bengal, takes Hugley, 145. 

Chaja Aidjsy bis d iff refs in the defarc, 20* Ar¬ 
rives at Lahore, 21. Promoted, 22, Made 
high-treasurer, ibid\ Made Vi fie r, 33. 

Channa-zad defeats the Ufbecs, 80. 

Chan Chamtiy accompanies Purvey 40. Dlf- 
graced, 41. Intrigues with the enemy, 52* 
Befieged in Brampour, 59. His death, 98. 
Character, 99. 

Chambers of the natives of Afia ftrongly mark¬ 
ed, 2* 

Chittagong reduced, 372* 

Chur rum (prince), iV. Sent to command the 
army in the Decan, 43* Forces the Rana to 
a peace, 44. In great favour, ibid* Re¬ 
turns to court, 45. Carries every thing be¬ 
fore him, 46, AH-powerful in the affairs 
ot the Hate, 48* His name changed to 
Shaw Johan, 51. 

Cbu/m > (prince), 3. His party ftruck with a 
panic, 4, Received into favour, 5, Medi¬ 
tates to rebel, 6* Retufes to affaffinate his 
father, 7* His plot difeovered, ibid* Fifes 

from 
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from Agra, 8. Plunders the country, 9. 
Pillages the fuburbs of Delhi, 10* Marches 
toward Lahore, rr. Defeat and flight, 12, 
He is deferred by his adherents, 13. In 
great d iff refs, 14, He is taken and brought 
to his father, 15. His behaviour before him, 
l6, Clofely confined, 18, Releafed, 53. 
Delivered up to Shaw Jehan, 60, His cha¬ 
racter, 01 * Affaffination, 62. Manner of 
it, 63. 

Cipper-Sbik$ 7 accompanies his father Dara, 304* 
Bound ahd dragged from his father, 313* 
Sent prifoner to Gualiar, 314. 

Coolies defeated, 49, 

Cruelty (excufe for), 1 1 4. 

Cuttub rebels in Behslr, 38. Killed with a 
brick-bat, 39. 

Cuttub^ king of Tdlingana, 20 r, Jmprifons 
the fon of Jumla, 203* Offers terms to the 
prince Mahonsmed, 203* Defeated, 204# 

Cuttub Chan quells a rebellion in GuVterat, 355. 

D 


Para , 79. Prefentcd by Afiph Jib to bis fa¬ 
ther, 11 5. His age at his father’s accefllon, 
11b. Marries the daughter of Purvey 148* 
Jealous of his brother*, 150* Promoted, 
164. Marches againft the Perfians, i/S- 
Dangerous ficknefs, 179* Speech again It 
Aurungzebe, 181. His great jealoufy of 
that prince, 19^* Unfuccefefut again A Can- 
dabar, 199- Appointed to fucceed^ to the 
throne, 200- Poffeffes part of the Imperial 
power, 202. A flumes the government, 

2X0- His violence, 211- Sends his father 
to A<nu, 212- Turns Jumla out of his of¬ 
fice A13. His filial piety, 214, Carnes 
all before him, ibid* His charaXer, 216. 
His exeat preparations, 230. Marches a- 
eainft Aurungzebe and Morad, 231. Charge 
^iven him by his father, 232. His order of 
battle, 233- His bravery, 235. By an ac¬ 
cident, 236. is overthrown by Aurungzc.be, 
2-?7 How received by his father, 240. 
His flight to Delhi, 241. R^es forces, 

24.2. Flies to Lahore, z;8- His'irrefblu- 
tiou, 273. Retreat from the Re3, 274. 
Hefitates about giving battle, 275. He flies 
from Lahore, 276. fw* to dicker, 2*0. 
Meditates to retire to Pcrfia, 291. Arrives 
at Tatta, 292. His diitrefs in the deiarr, 


ibid* Arrives at Guzcra^ 293. Gains over 
the governor, 294. Marches toward Agra, 
ibid. Tuj ns toward the dominions of the 
Maraja, 295. who deferts his caufe, 29b. 
He fortifies htmfeff at A]mere, 297, Infuhcd 
in his lines, 298. Deceived by Aurung- 
zebe, 299, Totally defeated, 302, His 
misfortunes, 303, Uncommon dill refs, 304- 
AfriVes at Tatta, 305* Prepares to fly to 
Perfia, 306. Detained by his regard for the 
Sultana, 307* Throws hlmfdf upon Jchan, 
ibid* His grief for the death of the Sultana, 
308, Betrayed and delivered to the enemy, 
3C9. Carried with Ignominy through Delhi, 
310, Humanity of the people for him, 311* 
His manly behaviour, ibid. Ctrcumltences 
previous to his murder, 313. AfT.iflinatcd, 
3x4, Reflexions on his death, t$i(L His 
head brought to Aumngze k e, 315. 

Dawtr BuxJhj the fon of Chulero, 71» Raifed 
to the throne, 107. A temporary emperor, 
io8i Dcpoied and murdered, 109. 

Dehere, deceives Dara, 300. His valour, 301* 

Dcca?i t a fmall part only conquered, 2. In¬ 
vaded by Shaw Jehan, 131* Its princes fue 
for peace, 142. Invaded by Shaw Jehan, 
15 6* Submits, 158. 

DUirey invades Bijapour, 385* Sufpcfh the 
prince Shaw Ailum, 386. Flics from him* 
387- 

Dir in defeats the Nizam, 122- 

DswlatnbM (the city of), taken, 137, The 
citadel taken by MoMbct ? 148- 


E 

Edit defeated by AbdaIJa, 49, 

Eman Kulli * 1 12 . 

Erddit-, reedves S h aw Jeh an, 13 a# In danger 
of a defeat, 134. Removed from the com¬ 
mand of the army, 135* Takes Dowlata- 

bad, 137* - , , - 

Etabar defends Agra againil Shaw Jehan, 05, 
Executions (a dreadful kind of), 16+ 


F 

F aiders (remarkable in furred ion of), * 3 <Jd. 

Quelled 1 , 361* 

Famnuy 340. 

Fiddi GhWt* his gallant refdltitioir, 90/ 
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Fend, $ee Boc han, 

Ftfaft fei^es Sharer, 108* 

G 

Ghazi ral fes the fiege of Candahar, 17# 
G&imnnmti becomes fettled and uniform under 
Akbar, 1. Its effedls on the man ners of the 
, Indians, 2. That of the Tartar Moguls, 1 13, 

H 

Hakim advifeg themurderof 'Da raj 3 r2. 
Hidjdr Singh revolts, 119, Defeated, and 
flies, 120. Taken and pardoned, 121. Re* 
volts, 14;. His misfortunes and bravery, 
146. PI is death, ibid, 

Hmtp &f Timur, extent of their dominions, 3, 
Their revenue, 2* Their forces, 3, 

Hugfof) taken by a [Fault, 145* 

joins ChtifcrOj 8. His advice to 
that prince, 12. Attends him in his flight, 
1-3• Taken, 15, Put to death, 16. 

Jbtjfiin (Abdul), obtains a viffary in Mafava, 
59. Attacks Lodi, 126. 
the fon of Lodi, 127* 


J 

JA,n (Raja) receives Dara hofpitably, 304, 
tbrhhiui defeated and flain, 73. 
y^han (Chan), hDhumanity, 309. 
yehandra (the princefs), her chamber, ir6. 
Meets with an accident, 179, Her confe¬ 
rence with Aurungzebe, 246* Deceived by 
that prince, 247, Scut for by Aurungzebe 
19 appeafe the Perftails, 381. 

-mounts the throne, 5. Confirms 
all die laws of his father, 6 . Purfues his fon 
Chufero, 10* His behaviour to him when 
taken, 16, Marches to Cabul, 17, Per* 
pkxcd, 18. His defigns againft Shere Af- 
kun, 24. Refufep to fee Mher-ul-Nitih, 31. 
He is captivated by her charms, 32. Marries 
her, i 3 fi 1 Changes her name into Noor- 
Mahih '33 Her power over him, 34, His 
indolence, 35, Natural impatience, 41. 
Removes to Ajmere, 42* A whim, 44* 
Pays euravacant honours to Mnin-uLDien, 
47- His magnificence, 48. His reception 
of the EogMh amteifiador, ibid, - Leaves Aj¬ 


mere, 52. Releafes prince Chufero, 53* 
Arrives at Mando, 54* Marches into Gu * 
zeraf, ibid* Returns to Agra, ibid. Makes 
a progrefs to Caihmire, 57, His public 
works, 58. Returns to Lahore, 59, En¬ 
raged at the murder of Chufero, 63. De¬ 
clares Shaw Jehan a rebel, 66, His ddbefs, 
67. His dream, ibid Defeats Shaw je- 
ban, 69. Sufpefls Mohabet, Sr, Calls 
him to court, 84. Surprifed and taken in 
his tent by that officer, 86. His behaviour 
©n the occafion, 87. His great danger, 90. 
Marches toward Cabul, q\ % Refufes to put 
Mohabet to death, 94. Returns to Lahore, 
95. Declines tnhis health, 100. His death,, 
101. Character, 102. Anecdotes of his. 
private life, ibid. Scheme of eftablifhing a 
new religion, 103. His violence, 104. £e~ 
verejuftice, 105. His children, 110- 

Jiba*r 9 306. Receives Dara, 307. Betrays 
him, 308. Delivers him up to the enemy* 
309. Rewarded by Aurungzcbe, 311, 
Slain by the people, 312. 

Ifa/ri, governor of Bengal, 37. Reduces Af- 
fam, 162. Removed from his government, 

165 * 

Jrmla (Mahommcd), his rife and charaQer*. 
201* His influence with Aurungzebe, 203* 
Made vifier by Shaw Jehan, 205. Sent to 
ths Decan, 207# Concerts meafures with 
Aurungzebc, 210. Returns to Agra, ibid 
Turned out of his office, 213, Gained by 
Auningzcbe, 224. Icdprifoiied, 225. Ar¬ 
rives at court, 278. His refblution, 285. 
Sent in purluit oi Suja, 286» Turns fljs 
rear, 3(7. Attacks Siija in his lines, 3*8. 
Quafhes a mutiny, 320. His fpcech to the 
army, 321. Defeats Suja, 322. Receives 
the prince Mahommed, 325. Drives Suja 
from Bengal, 327, He invades Affirm, 357, 
whtcSi he reduces, 358. His retreat, death, 
and charadler, 359. 

JujUccy remarkable inftanee of, 105, ic6* 

K 

Xijhurga taken by Aumngzebe, 209, 

Ktka Sain by Shere Afkun, 29. 

L 

La'el defeated by Abdalla, 49. 

Lejcdr, what, 42, 

Lo li 
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XW*' (Chan Jehin), accompanies prince Pur¬ 
vey 40, Commands the army in the De- 
can s 98# Averie to Shaw Jehan* jog. 
SubmitF, 117» Affronted at court* 122. 
Shuts himfelf up in his houfe, 124. His 
diftrefs* I2£* Gallant behaviour and flight* 
126. Attacked at the Chunbu), 127, E- 
fcapes* 12S- Forms a confederacy in the 
Decan, 131* Commands their forces* 133, 
Difappointed in his views, 135. Defeated* 
136. His flight, 137* Misfortunes and 
death* 13$! His-character, 139. 


M ! 

Mahommed (prince), the fon of Aurungzebe, 
203, Takes Hydra bad* 204- Defers the 
king of Golconda, ibid* Returns to Bram- 
pour, 205- Employed by his father, 249* 
to feize the perfon of Shaw Jehan, 250. 
Which he effects* 251. Rejects the offer 
of the empire, ibid . Refufed admifllon to 
his grandfather, 264. Adade governor of 
Moukan, 280, Joins his father, 28 r* His 
ra&nefs, 282- Purfues Suja, 286, Joined 
by Jumla, 3*7* Deferts to Suja, 3*9* 
Marries that prince’s daughter, 320, His 
confidence, 322- His father’s in fid ions letter 
to him, 3^3* Sufpecled and dr {miffed by 
Suja, 324* Ha is feized, 325* and impii- 
forced, 326; His death and eharadter* 363, 

MalUck Amber? at the head of the rebels, 50. 
His bold nets, 51. 

Man Sw?b % favours Chufero, 3. Abets a eon- 
(piracy, 6, His death, 45. Succeeded by 
his fon, 46* 

JUJamja rebels, 200- Reduced, 201, Fa¬ 
vours Dara, 214- Gppoies Aurungzebc at 
the Nirbidda, 226- His folly and defeat, 
22“- JVfafculine behaviour of his wife, 228, 
Offended at Aurungzube, 277. His trea¬ 
chery, 284- plunders the bkggage, 285, 
Carries a falfe report to Agra, 288- Pro- 
pofes to join Dara, 295. But is gained by 
Aurungzdbe, 296- Sent to aid Shaifta, 343. 
His plot to afiafEnate that general, 344* 
Ddcontented, 369- - 

J yiauzim (Mahommed the Ton of Aurtmgzebc), 
324* Employed by his lather in a Rratagem, 

Mhtr her accompliflimenfs and beau¬ 
ty, 22 -. Captivates the prince Selim, 23* 
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Married to Shere Afkun, ibid. Her hu(bmi 
flam, 29- She is brought to court, tq. 
Denied admittance to the emperor, 31, Her 
ingenuity, ibid. She captivates the empe¬ 
ror, 32, Married by Jehangire, ibid. Her 
name changed to Noor-Mahil, 33, Ad¬ 
vancement of her relations, 34 Her mag¬ 
nificence, 48. Power over the emperor, 53, 
Her name changed to Noor-Jehan, ibid* 
Builds a magnificent monument for her fa- 
tber, 55. Her flight from Mohabet, 88. 
Her intrepid conduS* 89. Seized by Mo¬ 
habet, 91, Condemned to death, ibid. But 
pardoned, 92. Her violence againft Mo-* 
liabet, 95- Obliges him to fly, 95, Pro¬ 
cures a will in favour of Shariar* 107. Con¬ 
fined by her brother, 108, Death and cha- 
ratfler, 184- 

Mohabet? commands the army in tire Dccnn* 
41. Joins the emperor againft Shaw jehan* 
68, Commands the army under Purvez, 
70, Defeats Shaw Jehan, 72* Marche* 
toward Bengal, 75. Totally defeats Shaw- 
Jeh&n, 76- Envied and fufpe^ted, 8r. Ac- 
eufed of treafon, 82* His enemies at court, 
83, Commanded to appear in the prefence, 
84* His mdfenger grofsly, affronted* 85 P 
Pie furprifes the emperor in his tent, 86. 
Carries him to his own camp, 87- Cuts off 
Stijait for his infolence, 83 * Carnes the 
emperor to his camp, 89- Defeats the vificr, 
90. and rakes him prifoner, 01* Seizes amt 
condemns to death the emprds, ibid. Par¬ 
dons her, 92. Manages the empire, ibid. 
In danger at Cabul, 93. Rdigns his power, 
94. Obliged to fly, 95. His conference 
with the vifier, 96- Pardoned, 97* Refides 
with the Ran a, 98- Joins Shaw Jihiit? 108- 
Commands in the Decan, 117, iSent againft 
the Ulbec®, 119. and into Bundela, 120* 
His generous conduct to the Raja, I2t. De¬ 
prived of the command of the army* 122. 
Sent to the Decan, 148. Takes Dowlata-, 
bid, 149. 'Quarrels with prince Suja, ibid. 
His death and character* 152. Anecdotes of. 
his private life, 153* 

MMbit (the younger), takes Kilburg^ 220. 
Sent to Guzeraf, 150- 

Mvritd? emperor of the Ottomans, r6y. 

MorM (prince), delivered as an hoftage to Je- 

. h?.ngire, 79. Prefer ted to hi 3 father* 115, 
His a^e at his father's accdfion, 116. Dsi- 
tin*ufflics himfelf> 170, Maries -the?(laugh- 
0 ter 
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ter of Shaw Nawaz, 175. Sent with an 
army againft the Ufbecs, £$5. And through 
his Impatience difgraecd, 186, Sent to the 
Decan, 193. Removed, on account of his 
violence, from that government, 196, His 
charafter, 219. Propofals to Auniugzebe, 
223. Deceived by him, 226* Commands 
in the center of battle, 234. His great 
bravery, 236* Deceived by Aurungzdbe, 
253. His counter-plot mifearries, 254. He 
is again deceived, 255. Seized by his bro¬ 
ther, 256. Sent priloner to Agra, 257* 
His wife perfuades her father, 293# to join 
Dara, 294. 

Jbfu&in'ib Chan , his afFeftion for bis fovereign, 

Mnmta%a Zmani % the favourite Sultana, dies, 
141. 

N 

Nadi it Mtdmty a gallant officer, 36. 

Nadira % the daughter of PurveZ, married to 
D a r a, 148. Her m isfprr ones, 303. G ver - 
whelmed with diftrefs and (kknefs, 306, 
Her fortitude, ibid. Her death, 307* 

Narfi lent, by Afiph to Mohabet, 108. 

Nazir commiSloned to murder Dara, 312, 
Nizam propofes terms, 137. 

Now-Jehatu Vide Mher-ul-Niffin 
Nmr- AldhiL Vidc M her- ul tfla. 

P 

Peace between India and Perfia, 17* Another 
pacification, 163. Univerfal peace, 362, 
Peace with Pcrfia, 384. A general peace, 

39 u 

Penjlf murders many of the imperial family, 

1 jo. Affronts Lodi in the pretence, 124* 
Killed by Lodi’s fan, 127. 

Ptrfw (origin of the quarrel with), 3741 
Ptrfiani i nve A C and a bar, 16. 

Plata Bmi t the wife of Suja, 331. Her refo- 
lution and melancholy death, 332. 

Pomp of the court of India, 2. 

Poriuguft, complaints againfl them, 144* 
Daftardly behaviour at Hugley, 145. 

Purviz (prince), 18. Sent againfi the Rana, 
39, His mildnefs and inexperience, 40, 
Recalled, 41. Pali tends to the Englilh am* 
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ballad nr, 46. Refides at Brampour, 5c* 
Commands the army, ibid. Superfeded by 
the prince Churrum, jr, Purfiies Shaw 
Jehan, 70* Defeats Shaw Jehin at the 
Nirbtdda, 72. Totally defeats him in Ben¬ 
gal, 76* His infcnfibility and death, 97. 
His char after, 98* 


R 

Rahim, taken prlfoner, 15, Put to death, 16/ 
RMm[ Abdul) accompanies prince Purvez, 40* 
Raja*Mdhii r dettroyed by fire, 166. 

Rana rebels, 39* Sues for peace, 43. Breaks 
the treaty, 50. 

Rejltiiimi on the government of the Moguls*. 
113. On defpotifm, 177, On the caufe 
of thg civil war, 215. On the defeat of 
Dara, 238. On Aurungzebc’s mounting 
the throne, 260. On the reign and charac¬ 
ter of Shaw Jehan, 266. On the art of 
Aurungzebe, 269. On the death of Dara, 
3T4* On the death of Suja, 332* On the 
conduft of Aurungzebe, 333* 

Rhoias (new), taken, 91. 

Rodriguez refufes aid to Shaw Jehdn, 144, 

Roe (Sir Thomas), arrives at Brampouiy 46. 
How received by Purvez 47; Arrives at 
Ajmere, 48. His fuccefs at court, 34. 
Rojmndra (the princefs), her character, i-j 6* 
Ruflum Suffavi carries on the Perfian war, 66* 


S 

SaduUfiy made vifier, 183. Settles the affairs 
of Balick, 186. His death, 202* 

Scdh&Jh totally defeated, 161* 

5 ^, his feeble reign over Perfia, 160. Marches 
an army toward Candahar, i6r, Makes 
peace with Shaw Jehsfo, 163* Propofes to 
Invade India, 174. His death, 175. 

Seif commiiTioried to murder Dara, 312. 

Selim, intrigues againft him, 3, Mounts the 
throne, 4* Afturties the name of Jehangire, 
5. Captivated by Mher-uLNifFa, 23. 

Sewajt, his depredations, 342* War with him* 
363. His flrange conduft, 367* Infolence 
to Aurimgzebe, ibid. His flight, 368* 
Shdijla Chan, commands an army in the De¬ 
can, 731* The eldeft fon of Affph Jah, 173- 
SecoM In command before Hyderabad, 205* 
4 Writes 
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Writes a letter to Autungzebe, 233* Bo- 
troys Dana, 240. Condemned to death, 243* 
Reftued, 244* His panic, 2 88, Invades 
Malabar, 342. A plot to aiTafTmate him, 
344, Made governor of Bengal, 370* Gains 
over the Portuguese* 37 r. Reduces Chkta- 
gong, 372. 

Shaw Alas J. 17, A great prince, 111, Sur- 
prifes C&ndatjar, 64. His death and charac¬ 


ter, 129. 

Shaw Abas 11 , ht a, acceiTion to the throne of 
Pcrfia, 193. Takes Candahar, 194, En¬ 
raged againfl: Aurungzebe, 376. His death 
and character, 384* 

Shaiv Album (the prince), his art, 335. Suf- 
peXed by his father, 336, Declared heir of, 
the empire, 340* He intrigues for the 
throne, 346* Sent to the Decari, 351. His 
jealoufy of Dllere, 385, His defigns to 
rebel,' 386* Purfues Dilere, 387,. Drops 
his defigns, 3S8* 

Shaw Begi his unaccountable behaviour, 17. 
Defeats the Afgans, 36. Quells an iufur- 
r e< 5 lion, 50* 

Shawjehdn , 51, Succefs in the Decan, 52* 
Sent to quell the mfurgents, 59- Sufpeclcd 
of aflaffinating Chufcro, 63. Rebels, ibid. 
AfTiimes the imperial title?, 64. Attacks 
Agra to no effect, 65, Forms his camp at 
Ferid-abad, ibid. His demands on his father 
refufed, ibid-, Endeavours to excufe himfelf, 
66- Is totally defeated, 69. His valour, 
70, His party defeated in Guzcrat, 7 1 * 
Defeated at the Nirbidda, 72. Flies to O- 
Hxa, 73- Reduces Bengal, 74- and Babar, 
'■ibid. Divides his army into three dmtibns, 
«<- Prepares for adlion, 76. Totally de- 
feated , ibid. His bravery, 77, Flies to the 
Decan, 78. Befieges Brampour, ibid. tUs 
affairs ruined, 79. Is pardoned by Jus fa¬ 
ther,' ibid. Prepares to rebel, 96. Inform¬ 
ed of the death of his father. 108. Marches 
toward the capital, 1 09. Proclaimed em¬ 
peror, no. His titles, 114. Attention to 
bufinefs, *15. His S^eat abihties, 116. 
Vigour of his government, 119. His cle¬ 
mency, 120. Enraged again!! Lodr, 122. 
Alarmed at his efcape, 129. I repaies to 
invade the Decan, 130. Arrives and de¬ 
taches armies into the enemy’s country, 131. 
Refides at Brampour, 133. His vigilance, 
ibid. And magnificence, 134- Rewards 

Abdalla, 140- "demits the taxes, I 4 H t0 


thofe who had fuffered by a public calamity, 
14.2, Returns to Agra, 143, Per Scutes the 
Hindoos, 144- Enraged againft the Portu- 
guefe, ibid: Sends Mobdhet to the Decan, 
148s Progrefs to Cafhmlre, 151. Returns 
to Agra, 154- Refolves id invade the De¬ 
can, 156- Leaves Agra, 157, Lays wafle 
the enemy's country, 158- Reduces the 
Decan, ibid. Returns to Ajaiere, 159, 
Makes peace with Petfla, 163. A foe tti* 
oppreflion, 165* FunLfbes oppreflive gover¬ 
nors, 166- His excellent government, ibid. 
His juft tee, 173. Arrives at Agra, 178.. 
Sends his fon Mofdd againfl the Ufbecs, 185, 
Dlfgraces that prince for dilbbcdlcncr, 18b. 
Returns to Lahore, 190, Jealous of his 
fon5, ibid, Refules at Delhi, 192* Makes 
Jumla vifier, 20?. Makes a tour to.the 
north, 206- He falls fick, 21 f. Removed 
to Agra from Delhi, 212* Recovers, 213. 
His favour for Data, 214. His great per¬ 
plexity, 230- His charge to Data, 232* 
His behaviour to him after his defeat, 240- 
Writes to him, 248. His letter intercepted, 
249. His fehemes to feize A uru h gzebe, Hid. 
He is deceived and taken, 250. Offers iHc 
empire to Mahommed, 251- How he re¬ 
ceives the news of Aurungz^be's having 
mounted the throne, 263, Reflexions 01* 
his reign, 265, And charaXer, 266. Re- 
jeXs the propofals of Aurungzebe, ^49- His 
fierce anfvver to his fon, 3S 0, death, 

364. Anecdotes of his private life, 365, 366* 

Shauridrj appointed by will to fuccccd to the 
throne, 107. Defeated, ic8. 

Shsre Afkun y 19- Marries Mher-ul-Nifla, 23- 
His fpirit and high birth, 24. Fights and 
kills a tyger, 25* Defeats a dtfign Jgtijhlfc 
his life, 26- Difcomfus forty aliaJhns, 27* 
He is murdered, 29. 

Sinks (Amir) rebels, 39* 

Soiimdn, the fort of Dara, 221. Sprpnfes and 
defeats Suja, 222- Defence! by bn army, 
27 r. Flies to Serinagur, 272- His flighf, 
337. He is taken and delivered up 10 Au* 
ruiigzebe, 338- His behaviour in the pre- 
fence of that^prlnce, 339- t _ 

Sucttffion to the throne (the mode of), 113. 

Suja (prince), prefemed to his father, x 15. His 
mzt his father's atcelfion, pent to 

command under Mohabet, 149- Is recal¬ 
led, 151* Promoted, 164. Made governor 
0/ Bengal, 165, Narrow cfcape, 166. 
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Sent to command in Cabul, igt> Returns 
to Bengal, 194. R-iy& his refpefts at court, 
-107, His charafter, 217. He takes the 
field, 220. Surprifed and defeated by Sob- 
man, 222. His preparations againft Au- 
rungzebe, 279. On full march, 281. For¬ 
tifies hirfifelf, 282. Elis great refoIutTMi, 
284. Defeated, 286. War againft him, 
316. His preparations, 317. Attacked in 
his lines, 318. Retreats, 319. Defeated 
near Tanda, 322- His fufpkions, 324, 
and generous behaviour to Mahommed, 325. 
Driven from Bengal, 327. Takes refuge in 
Arracan, 328. IBs uncommon misfortunes, 
329. Ordered to leave Arracan, 330. His 
refolution, bravery, misfortunes, and mur¬ 
der, 331. Deplorable fate of his family, 
332. 

Sujait, quells an infurreftion in Bengal, 37, 
Slain by Mohabet, 88. 

Sunk Barm (the princefs), her mild and ami¬ 
able charafter, 116. 

T 

Tartars, their ideas on govern men t, 113. 

Tirbiet, fent ambafiador to 'Perfia,' 375. Ill 
received by Shaw Abas, 377* His return 
from Perfia, 379. 

Tacit Tam, the famous peacock throne, 155. 


U 

T^ir Bee flaln, 90. . 

Vjbca % the^r irruption* So. T heir decline. 
Hi. Civil commotions, ri2, Invade In¬ 
dia, t 18* Kepulfcd, 119. Another irrup¬ 
tion, 122' EmbafTy to them* 154* In- 
cur lions* 180. Defeated by the prince Mo- 
rad* 185* Their prince flies to Perfia, i 36 - 
Overthrown by Aumtlgaebe* 189, They 
fubmit, 190- Apply for M t 195, 


W 

king of the Ufbecs, flair, 112. 

JVar y with the Ufbecs, 184/ On the coaft of 
Malabar, 342* In Hijapour, 385* 


% 

differ Jung feizes JVtorad, 25$* 

Zjmuny the fon of Mohabet, joins his father, 
uy. Commands the army, 143* Deathj 

159^ 

Zhgh} ihcUlhec, invades India, 122, 


e-nd oir the thus roiu ms, 
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